

















REPORT ON THE NINTH ANNUAL SESSION 


By S. SesHAprRI 
Hon. Public Relations Officer, ICSW 


Proceedings of the First Day 
(Friday, December 28, 1956) 


Addressing over 450 delegates, observers 
and visitors, from all parts of India and in 
the midst of a large and distinguished gather- 
ing, Sardar Gurumukh Nihal Singh, Governor 
of Rajasthan, inaugurated the Ninth Annual 
Session of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work, on Friday, the 28th December, 1956, 
at 5-30 p.m., in the beautifully decorated 
pandal, erected for the purpose in front of 
the Maharaja’s College. In his inaugural 
address, the Governor observed that social 
workers had to break through the conser- 
vatism, ignorance and inertia of ages, and 
create the necessary initiative and enthusiasm 
amongst the masses to lend the State a 
, helping hand for improving their lot. 
[Full text of address, see page 225] 


Earlier Shri G. C. Chatterjee, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee and Vice- 
Chancellor, University of Rajputana, wel- 
comed the delegates, observers and visitors, 
to the historic city of Jaipur. 

[Full text of address, see page 222| 


In her presidential address, Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, M. S. University 
of Bareda, emphasized the need for the for- 
mulation of a new and sound social welfare 
policy for the country, and also said that 
“This policy had to be revised in the light 
of new experiences gained.” Continuing she 
said, “Our problems far exceed our resources, 
but we have to lay down priorities, so that 
our résources are utilized in proper 
directions.” 

[Full text of address, see page 228] 


Smt. Hansa Mehta referred, in this con- 
nection to the Report of the Backward 
Classes Commission and said that “This 
clearly brings out the disadvantages of offer- 
ing State aid on the basis of Caste. The 
premium placed on caste handicaps is leading 
not only to unwarranted group jealousies 
but also indirectly to perpetuation of the 
caste system. We have to consider whether 
it would not be wiser to give aid on the 
basis of a particular category of need rather 
than on the basis of a particular caste or 
tribe. This will eliminate those people who 
nominally belong to backward classes but 
virtually have attained social and economic 
status that would not entitle them to addi- 
tional safeguards and privileges. Under our 
constitution the backward classes are allowed 
these privileges for a period of ten years. 
Time has now come therefore to re-examine 
this policy-” 


“Until now social welfare services in 
India”, Smt. Mehta continued, “have been 
concentrating mainly on problems that have 
reached an acute phase. A more enlightened 
welfare policy, however, would require us to” 
create a social system in which social ills 
would not arise. It is obviously better to 
prevent disease than to allow it to fester and 
then have to spend a considerable amount 
on its cure. Social security consists in pro- 
viding preventive measures for social health.” 


Referring to the work of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work, she mentioned, in 
the course of her address, that “Organisations 
like this which are ostensibly devoted to 
initiating and fostering healthy social process 
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through research studies, conferences, semi- 
nars, publications, etc. are often blamed for 
not making any obvious concrete contribu- 
tion. Among social welfare organisations, 
work of this nature has the least amount of 
direct emotional appeal. Our activities can 
only be appreciated, in the first instance, at 
a rather cold and objective level, and our 
achievements can only be measured indirectly 
in terms of increasing social awareness”. She 
added that “The Memorandum presented by 
the Indian Conference of Social Work to the 
Prime Minister on the creation of a Ministry 
of Social Welfare at the Centre and Depart- 
ments of Social Welfare in the States, was 
receiving due consideration.” 


In the course of her address she made a 
reference to the Community Development 
Projects which were ‘a pride of our nation.’ 
It was gratifying to learn, she said, that 
“A separate Ministry of Community Deve- 
lopment at the Centre was formed, in recog- 
nition of the great importance of Rural Social 
Welfare in-India”. In regard to Urban Com- 
munity Development, she stated that, “this 
field of activity required special consideration 
in view of the concentration of community 
projects in rural areas, which had been so 
far neglected”. While recognising that the 
rural areas required attention, she said that 
“the claims of the urban population, which 
today, numbered about 90 millions, should 
not be overlooked.” iy 


“Urbanisation could bring ugly problems 
in its wake, such as, sordid slums, family 
disorganisation, delinquency and prostitu- 
tion.” She pointed out that “Our industrial 
cities were not free from these evils. The 
present trend toward industrialisation was to 
lead to greater concentration of people in 
urban areas.” It was therefore necessary, she 
said that “we did not wait until 
‘social disorganisation reached pathological 
dimensions.” 


Concluding Smt. Mehta made out a plea 
for a sound policy of social welfare maintain- 
ing proper balance between urban and social 
welfare services. 


Prior to the inaugural session workshop 
meetings on Correctional Administration, 
Labour Welfare, Tribal Welfare, Family and 
Child Welfare and Community Development 
were held in the morning and a Meeting of 
the Central Executive Committee took place. 


Proceedings of the Second Day 
(Saturday, December 29, 1956) 


On the second day, the Plenary Session of 
the Conference was held at 9-30 a.m., when 
the Chairmen of the three Sections, Dr. J. F. 
Bulsara, Capt. S. P. Mohite and Hon’ble 
Shri B. N. Datar, delivered their addresses. 
Mrs. Hansa Mehta, President of the 
Conference was in the chair. 


Delivering his address on ‘Urban Com- 
munity Development’, Dr. Bulsara of Bombay, 
Chairman of Section No. 1, said that in all 
planned development programmes, it was 
highly essential to keep a close balance 
between the growth of rural and urban 
communities. In his opinion, such a develop- 
ment would avoid wasteful evolution and also 
forestall the suddenness of equally destructive 
and painful socio-economic revolution. 


In the course of his address on “Social 
Welfare through Community Projects Admi- 
nistration and National Extension Service”, 
Capt. S. P. Mohite, Additional Development 
Commissioner, Bombay, Chairman of section 
No. 2 traced the development of community 
project and national extension services since 
their inception in 1952. He said this pro- 
gramme of Community Development was 
comprehensive in character and included 
items of activities, such as, irrigation, 
education, medical aid and rural sanitation, 
communication, development of village and 
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cottage industries and rural housing. Conclud- 
ing Mr. Mohite said that the stupendous 
problem of village re-generation was funda- 
mentally a human problem and pointed out 
that, though the present emphasis on produc- 
tion both in the community development 
programmes and the Ist and 2nd five-year 
plans was necessary in view of the present 
low level of Indian ecoriomy, the human 
aspect of the problem should not be 
overlooked. 


In his address on “Planning and Adminis- 
tration of Aftercare Services”, Shri B. N. 
Datar, Minister in the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, Government of India, New Delhi, 
Chairman of Section No. 3, gave a brief 
outline of the Union Government’s plans for 
the organization of the Aftercare Services 
on a nation-wide basis in the country. 


Mr. Mohan Singh Mehta, India’s 
Ambassador in Switzerland, addressed the 
Plenary Session on the importance of social 
work in India today. 


After the Plenary Session, the three sub- 
committees on ‘Charter for Youth Welfare’, 
‘Principles of Financial Aid for Voluntary 
Agencies’ and ‘Application of Case Work in 
various Fields of Social Work in India’ held 
their meetings from 11-30 to 1-30 p.m. 


In the afternoon, the Conference divided 
itself into its three sections and continued the 
deliberations. The two Panels on ‘Mobilising 
the Community for Social Action’ and 
‘Rehabilitation and After-Care of T. B. and 
Leprosy Patients’ also held their meetings 
between 2-30 and 4-30 p.m. 


The day’s proceedings concluded with the 
dance-drama, ‘Indra Puja’ by members of 
the Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandir, Udaipur, 
which was very highly appreciated by all the 
delegates, observers and visitors, 
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Proceedings of the Third Day 
(Sunday, December 30, 1956) 


The three Sections and the two Panels 
resumed their discussions on the morning of 
the 30th December, 1956 at 9-30 a.m. and 
continued their deliberations till 1-30 p.m. 
They met again in the afternoon between 
2-30 and 4-30 p.m. to finalise their discussions 
and draft their reports and recommendations 
to the Plenary Session. 


The three Sub-Committees also held their 
meetings in the afternoon between 2-30 and 
4-30 p.m., in order to prepare their draft 
reports for the Plenary Session. 


In the evening at 5-30, the Chairman and 
members of the Reception Committee were 
‘At Home’ to all the delegates, observers and 
visitors to the Conference. 


The Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandir, Udaipur, 
again entertained the delegates and observers 
and visitors at 8 p.m. by their able perfor- 
mance of Rajasthan Folk Dances, which sent 
the audience into raptures of joy and appre- 
ciation. With this, the day’s proceedings came 
to a close. 


Proceedings of the Fourth Day 
(Monday, December 31, 1956) 


The fourth day was a day of visits to 
institutions and places of interest in Jaipur 
and around. These visits were ably organized" 
by the Reception Committee. A fleet of buses 
carried the delegates and others to various 
institutions and historical places, like Amber 
Palaces, City Palaces, Observatory, Bassi 
Block (17 miles from Jaipur), Sanganer 
Block (20 miles from Jaipur), to Sanganer 
Town, important for Calico printing industry, 
and other places. At all places, there were 
guides to guide and explain to the visitors. 
These institutional and sightseeing visits were 
organized both in the forenoon and _ the 
afternoon. 
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At 5-30 p.m., Mr. Mohan Lal Sukhadia, 
Chief Minister, Rajasthan, was ‘At Home’ to 
the delegates, observers and visitors. 


A film show was organized at 8 p.m. and 
three films were collected for the purpose, on 
topics of interest to social scientists and social 
workers. But this had to be cancelled as news 
reached of the unexpected demise of Shri 
Ravishankar Shukla, Chief Minister of 
Madhya Pradesh. Thus concluded the 


proceedings of the fourth day of the session. . 


Proceedings of the Fifth Day 
(Tuesday, January 1, 1957) 

On the fifth and final day of the Session, 
the Annual General Meeting of the Con- 
ference was held at 9-30 a.m., under the 
Presidentship of Mrs. Hansa Mehta. 





At the outset, the Conference unani- 
mously adopted a condolence resolution 
on the sudden demise, the previous evening 
at Delhi, of Shri R. S. Shukla, Chief 
Minister. of Madhya Pradesh. The Con- 
ference expressed its deep sorrow over his 
demise and sympathies with the members 
of the bereaved family. A one minute 
silence was observed in honour of the 
departed leader. 











The Annual General Meeting adopted the 
Annual Report of the Honorary General 
Secretary for the year 1956, and also, the 
audited Statement of Accounts for the year 
1955-56. It was also resolved to observe the 
Social Welfare Day in 1957 in the second 
week of February 1957. The exact day was 
left to the Central Executive Committee to 
decide. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Vice-Chancellor, 
M. S. University of Baroda, was unanimously 
re-elected President of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work for a third term, for the year 
1957. The meeting also elected the following 
as Vice-Presidents for the year 1957: 
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1. Mr. L. M. Shrikant, Commissioner for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, 
Govt. of India. 


2. Prof. P. R. Sen, Calcutta and 


3. Mr. B. Gopala Reddi, Home Minister, 
Andhra Pradesh, 


Messrs. P. C. Hansotia & Co., Bombay, were 
elected Hon. Auditors for the year 1957. 


Eighteen members were elected to the 
Central Executive Committee for the period 
1957-59, representing the various State 
Branches. 


The final Plenary Session was held at 
10-30 a.m., when Mrs. Hansa Mehta presided. 
The session considered in detail the recom- 
mendations of the three Sections on 
(1) Urban Community Development, (2) 
Social Welfare through Community Projects 
Administration and National Extension 
Services, and (3) Planning and Administra- 
tion of After-Care Services. After the 
Sectional Chairmen presented their sectional 
reports, the Conference adopted about 25 
recommendations dealing with the three 
topics. 


Prof. A. R. Wadia and Dr. Miss P. 
Vakharia, Chairmen of the Sub-Committees 
on (1) A Charter for Youth Welfare, and 
(2) Application of Case Work in various 
fields of Social Work in India, respectively, 
and Shri M. Nanavatty, Secretary of the Sub- 
Committee on “Principles of Grants-in-aid or 
financial aid to Voluntary Agencies” 
presented their reports on the proceedings of 
the Sub-Committee meetings. 


Dr. Smt. S. Bhatia and Shri S. Nageswaran, 
Chairman and Secretary respectively of the 
two Panels on “Rehabilitation and After-Care 
of T.B. and Leprosy Patients” and “Mobiliz- 
ing the Community for Social Action”, 
presented the reports of their Panel Meetings. 
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With this came to a close the historic 
five-day Ninth session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, which provided 
ample opportunities of personal discussions 
and exchange of ideas and experiences, to the 
delegates, observers and visitors who gathered 
from all parts of India in the historic city 
of Jaipur. 


Later in the evening, a meeting of the 
Central Executive Committee was held when 
the following office-bearers were elected for 
1957 :— 


Hon, Treasurers—Smt. Zarina E. G. 
Currimbhoy, Bombay, Prof. A. R. Wadia, 
Bombay and Shri F. R. Surti, Bombay. 


Hon. General Secretary—Smt. Mary 
Clubwala-Jadhav, Madras. 


Hon. Associate Secretaries—Shri M. S. 
Gore, Delhi, Shri Ram Singh, Jaipur and 
Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, Bombay. 


It was also decided at this meeting to 
observe the Social Welfare Day on the 
9th February, 1957. 














WELCOME ADDRESS 
By Suri G. C. CHatrerj! 


-Chairman, Reception Committee, and 
Vice-Chancellor, Rajputana University 





Your Excellency, Shrimati Hansa Mehta, Delegates to the Ninth Session of the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


It is my privilege to extend to you a 
cordial welcome on behalf of the Reception 
Committee. I would like first of all to make 
an apology for the many short-comings which 
you will find in the arrangements which the 
Committee has been able to make for your 
residence, deliberations and entertainment. 
For these short-comings we have a number 
of excuses. The fag end of the year which 
is just about to close has been crowded with 
innumerable activities. In particular the 
popularity of Jaipur as a venue for Con- 
ferences of All-India standing has increased 
so much that our Finance Minister might 
well consider the desirability of imposing a 
new tax on such Conferences, so as to 
increase the revenue resources of the State. 
I would, however, make one condition, 
namely, that the revenue so collected should 
be distributed amongst the different Recep- 
tion Committees which have to arrange for 
these Conferences. A further check should 
be exercised to ensure that all these Con- 
ferences are spread throughout the financial 
year, and not crowded together at the end of 
it, so as to space them properly and also leave 
some time for recuperation of the small group 
of public spirited persons, whom we have- to 
call upon repeatedly both for contributions 
as well as for active discharge of duties. 


I am mentioning this as a mere aside! 
What I have to offer to you is an excuse 
because your 


for our _ short-comings, 


Conference has come here not only at the 
very tail end of the calendar year, but also 
at a time when we are simultaneously 
holding the All India Jamboree for the 
Bharat Scouts and Guides. 


But perhaps it is unnecessary for me to 
offer you any excuses. You are all social 
workers and like scouts, your motto should 
be, “Be prepared”, not only for the dis- 
comforts you may have to endure, but also 
for the cold which our climate has provided 
for you, at this time of the year. 


I can assure you that though the winter 
of Rajasthan is cold and bleak, our hearts 
in this land are warm and full of affection. 
We welcome you with the warmth of our 
hearts and we trust that you will find this 
sufficiently strong to forgive us all our other 
short-comings. 


I will not go into the objectives and aims 
of your Conference. I leave that to much 
abler hafids. We formed a State Branch 
of the Indian Conference of Social Work 
about two years ago. We have not been able 
to make much head-way. I will not expose 
the reasons for our comparative lack of 
success. But because of this lack of vitality 
in the State Branch, your presence amongst 
us is of very special significance to us. In 
our Sectional meetings, and in personal dis- 
cussion with leaders of all India fame, we 
hope to learn from you how to make our 
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State Branch an effective agent in the field 
of social work. 


The basic objective of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work is to bring about 
co-ordination and co-operation on a national 
and indeed on an international scale, amongst 
agencies working for social reconstruction. 
Unity and mutual understanding in this 
task, is in my opinion, even more important 
than it is in the field of world politics or 
of world economy. 


Narrowing down this perspective to the 
national field, the task ahead of us is tre- 
mendous. We have attained _ political 
freedom. We have formed for ourselves 
a broad based democratic Constitution. We 
are now engaged in bringing about a new 
economic order under our Second Five Year 
Plan. But success and stability of all these 
things rest upon social reconstruction, and 
in the last resort on the moral re-awakening 
of the individual. 


A very old and somewhat cynical friend 
- Of mine used to say that we Indians have 
a very deep metaphysical philosophy but 
we have a very crude and simple social 
philosophy. Our Social Philosophy, accord- 
ing to him, which I shall describe in his 
original words in Punjabi and translate into 
English, consisted of just one sentence— 
“Tenu ki —Te Menu ki’ (How does it 
matter to you, and How does it matter 
to me?) 


Though short in statement, it requires a 
great deal of exposition, but I shall be brief. 


Tenu ki or How does it matter to you? 
This means that if my neighbour is trying to 
do something wrong, getting something for 
himself which is not his due, or exploiting 
the public in some way such as by selling 
spurious drugs, I have no business to go and 
interfere with him because I personally can 
avoid buying them and so will suffer no harm. 





Similarly, Menu ki or How does it matter 
to me, means that if something wrong is 
happening in my neighbourhood and I want 
to persuade my friend to try and help me 
in putting a stop to it, his answer is How 
does it matter to me? To illustrate, suppose 
I know that some one in my neighbourhood 
has a case of diphtheria in his house and has 
not reported the matter to the Public Health 
authorities and still further is sending his 
other children to a school in which my own 
children do not go, why should I or my friend 
interfere because it does not affect us 
personally. In other words, the philosophy is 
that the individual is sufficient to himself and 
he need not bother himself in any way about 
what is happening to the community around 
him. 

I venture to suggest that however crudely 
put, there is a great deal of truth in this 
analysis. We have to waken ourselves up 
from this moral sloth. We have to realise that 
everything which happens to the community 
around us matters to us. Till we develop this 
sense of social responsibility in ourselves and 
not only demand it from others, social re- 
construction in India will be impossible. 


It is the task of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work and of all organisations which 
are connected with it to bring about this 
change of mentality. It is from this point of 
view that your meeting here is of the utmost 
importance. We hope that as the result of 
your deliberations, not only the State Branch 
will be re-vitalised and become a really living 
organisation but also that the general public 
will become conscious of their individual 
responsibility for the betterment of society. 


I would like to take this opportunity to 
thank our Governor Sardar Gurumukh Nihal 
Singh for his ready acceptance of the request 
of the Reception Committee that he should 
be good enough to inaugurate this session. 
This choice is appropriate not Only because 
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he is the head of the State but also because 
he has been a great student of social welfare 
and a practical worker in the field. I am 
quite certain that the lead which he will give 
us in his inaugural address will set the tone 
for the deliberations of this Conference. 

I would also like to express the most grate- 
ful thanks of the Reception Committee to 
our Chief Minister Shri Mohanlal Sukhadia 
and his Government who, without imposing 
a new tax which I have suggested in an earlier 


part of my address, have come forward very 
generously with their support. 


In conclusion, I once again welcome you to 
this historic city of Jaipur. I hope that its past 
glory and romance will touch a glow in your 
imagination. But more than this, the efforts 
now being made by the State and private 
agencies to bring about the social economic 
and moral regeneration of its people will 
rouse your active sympathy and co-operation. 
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By Sarpar GuRUMUKH NIHAL SINGH 


Governor of Rajasthan 


President, Delegates to the Conference, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I deem it a privilege to accord a most 
cordial welcome on behalf of the people of 
Rajasthan to so many eminent social workers 
and representatives of the intellectual life 
of our country. We rejoice in the fact that 
it has been possible for this Conference to 
be held in Rajasthan which has not only 
produced dauntless warriors, but also great 
patriots and distinguished selfless workers in 
various spheres of national activity. The 
laudable ideals of philanthropy, intense 
patriotism, and social service are thus rooted 
in the cultural traditions of this State and 
form a part of our heritage. 


We have embodied the principle of Social 
Justice in our Constitution which has to be 
. the main spring of all welfare activities. 
However, mere legislation or ideologies are 
not enough if the real motive force to achieve 
something concrete is missing. Social Service 
is now a dynamic-concept which has assumed 
an important role in providing the required 
environment for an all round economic, 
social and cultural advance. We have to lay 
emphasis not only on the raising of material 
standards but also of moral and _ social 
standards and of an all round progress which 
is the true concept of a higher standard of 
living. We have to create a spirit that 
individual progress divorced from social 
progress is anti-social and harmful and that 
true good of the individual can only be 
secured through social good. Exploitation of 
others for self-aggrandisement must end, if 
we are to achieve success in our experiment 
of Democracy and if we are to build in this 
country socialist structure of society. 


2 


In a country where poverty, illiteracy, 
unemployment, mal-nutrition and disease are 
widespread it is no easy task to collect all 
the relevant data about those who are 
socially handicapped as their number is a 
legion. This, however, has not stood in the 
way of our planning the Social Welfare 
programmes, and the targets for various 
welfare services on a fairly large scale during 
the Second Five Year Plan, which envisages 
a net work of preventive and positive welfare 
services. As we know, the welfare activities 
now cover a wide range such as Social 
Education programmes, Youth Centres, 
provision of Libraries and Reading Rooms, 
Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, 
Creches, and associations for the handicapped 
and delinquents. It goes without saying that 
these welfare activities can be organized 
efficiently only when there is complete co- 
ordination between the agency and the local 
authorities. Overlapping or duplication, is a 
waste of national effort and resources. It 
requires a great deal of thought to co-ordinate 
their activities on scientific lines, guide them 
to improve their organisations and program- 
mes, and create not only. new fields of service 
but also provide ample opportunities for , 
individuals to engage usefully in them. It 
is a matter for congratulations that the Indian 
Conference of Social Work, with its laudable 
aims and objects, has in so short a period 
since its inception in 1947 aroused mass con- 
sciousness and enthusiasm for the great need 
of social work and uplift in pioneer fields; 
thus playing a vital role towards the achieve- 
ment of our goal of a Welfare State. It has 
now been increasingly realized that a planned 
expansion in welfare services is possible only 
when there are a large number of trained 
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workers. It is in this vital aspect that your 
nationwide organization assumes still greater 
importance for not only the training and 
employment of more workers is encouraged 
but through systematic guidance emphasis is 
laid on the maintenance of high standards. 

Social work is supposed to be as old as 
mankind itself. History bears ample evidence 
of extensive social work in ancient India 
carried on mainly on religious basis. It has 
thus an honoured place in our tradition and 
culture. Social security, mutual aid and 
collective endeavour had developed around 
the institutions like the caste, the joint 
family and the Village Panchayat. The joint 
family system offered the paternal protection, 
and gave a sense of security to the aged, 
handicapped members. The Panchayats 
dispensed justice through customary law. 
Religion laid down first the recognition of 
social work and manual labour. For example, 
the Saints of India preached that people 
should live on their own earnings. Kabir was 
a weaver. He enjoined upon all to give relief 
to the distressed, help the needy, care and 
protect the unfortunate. 
wat A Wa Fa Bt FAT, TT FH aE 
mae #1 a aT Aer oe Fy, Aa 
ar 1 = 

Under the British regime and the intro- 
duction of the Industrial Age, the old order 
changed and the joint family which became 
disintegrated lost its hold on members. 
Towards the close of the nineteenth century 
social reform manifested itself in the well- 
known movements like the Brahmo Samaj, 
Arya Samaj and Seva Sadans. Several 
educational and welfare institutions were 
established through private philanthropy. 
The Servants of India Society inculcated 
and spread the missionary zeal and liberal 
ideas in Social Service. With the arrival on 
the Indian scene of Mahatma Gandhi—the 
greatest Social Worker and reformer of all 
times—the emphasis shifted to constructive 
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work based on dignity of labour and village 
self-sufficiency. He taught us that action and 
thought should not be divorced from ethical 
principles. To my mind those in Social 
Service field cannot do better than to study 
the unique approach, wonderful methods 
and the technique of selfless devoted service 
employed by Gandhiji. 


It is a happy augury that after Indepen- 
dence there has been a growing realization 
that in our socialist pattern of society the 
Welfare Services should not only be expand- 
ed but also conducted on more scientific 
lines, keeping in view the local resources 
and actual needs. There is no dearth of 
problems in a country like ours where so 
much has yet to be done in every direction 
to raise the level of life of our masses. An 
organization like yours has, therefore, a great 
part to play for we need a large body of 
enthusiastic and well trained men and 
women who will devote themselves in the 
real spirit of service that impels one to 
undertake honorary work. The country re~ 
quires scientifically trained and emotionally 
sympathetic persons with a missionary zeal 
to man the Social Services. We have to 
build a happier society in which the indivi- 
dual retains and develops his individuality 
and also works in co-operation with others. 
The task before our planners is, therefore, an 
exacting one for we have to bear in mimd 
that real advancement of a nation depends 
on the happy blending of national progress 
and social relationships. It is of course not 
possible for the State to undertake the 
manifold services or to fully harness the un- 
tapped human resources to speed up all- 
round development. Voluntary organizations 
have, therefore, to supplement largely the 
efforts of the State. 


Arduous and exacting work await our 
social workers who, with sympathy and 
understanding, have to break through’ the 
conservatism, ignorance and inertia of ages, 
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and create the necessary initiative and enthu- 
siasm amongst our masses to lend the State a 
helping hand for improving their lot. Un- 
fortunately, as you know, not only the age- 
old evils of poverty and ignorance exist but 
there is a general lack of realization that 
these evils must be stamped out. It is, there- 
fore, all the more necessary that social 
workers and reformers should possess a 
thorough knowledge of the people’s psycho- 
logy, win their confidence and goodwill, ap- 
preciate and understand their real difficulties 
in the context of their environments and 
background. The manner of approach has 
thus to be sympathetic and human rather 
than patronizing or high brow. 


It is but natural that on occasions like 
these we should ask ourselves how far we 
have progressed in the direction of establish- 
ing a new social order in which justice, 
economic well-being and social progress has 
improved life. The vast bulk of our people 
live in villages. Any effort aimed at the 
development of the country invariably has to 
be concentrated in the rural areas. The 
National Extension Service and the Com- 
munity Development Projects which aim at 
the regeneration of rural economy require a 
large number of social workers who would 
guide and enthuse our villagers. to improve 
’ their lot. Intensive propaganda and ceaseless 
efforts on a nation-wide basis and spread 
over a long period of time are required for 
achieving this end. 


It will be necessary to eschew the spirit of 
careerism in the field of Social Service which 
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is perhaps not so remunerative and is more 
tiresome than many other public activities. 
However, the real reward of this missionary 
work comes from the inner and personal 
satisfaction to the workers, for it is exhilarat- 
ing to feel that, whether you occupy a high 
or humble position, you are the co-sharer in 
the tremendous adventure of building a new 
life and a great future for the country. 


The Rajasthan State Social Welfare Board 
(which is affiliated to the Central Social 
Welfare Board) has done some pioneer work 
during the short period of its existence. We 
have, so to say, touched only the fringe of 
the vast problem as a net work of Social 
Welfare Organizations has yet to be built up 
with intensive programmes. I appeal to all 
educated persons in this State to join the 
various welfare Organizations so that with 
greater public support they can extend their 
sphere of influence. I am pleased to hear 
that your Conference besides taking up the 
main theme of “Social Welfare and the 
Second Five Year Plan” will discuss other 
topical subjects and common problems that 
confront the social workers and institutions 
today. I-earnestly hope that the holding of 
this conference in Rajasthan will not only 
quicken further interest in this nation- 
building field and increase the tempo of 
social work in this State, but your discussions 
on various subjects will provide the necessary 
direction in this regard for solving the various 


-baffling problems facing us today. 


I wish you a fruitful session and an enjoy- 
able stay in this historic City of Rajasthan. 
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By Smt. Hansa MEHTA 


President, ICSW. 


Friends, 


It makes me very happy indeed to be with 
you all again at this 9th Annual Session of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work. In 
this historic city of Jaipur, we are meeting 
in the midst of beautiful surroundings replete 
with memories and associations of an inspir- 
ing past, This is the first time that the 
Conference is meeting in this part of the 
country and I am sure, those of you who can, 
will avail yourselves of the opportunities 
provided by our kind hosts to see the historic 
sights and scenic places that abound in 
Rajasthan, What is more important than the 
sights and scenes, however, and particularly 
for social workers, is to know the people of 
the place, how they live, their art and their 
culture, In this respect Rajasthan has much 
to show that is interesting. 


Before I proceed any further I would like 
to express our deep sense of sorrow at the 
sad deaths during the course of the year, of 
Shri G. V. Mavlankar, Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha, Dr. H. C. Mookerji, Governor of West 
Bengal and Dr. B. R. Ambedkar. Shri 
Mavlankar was one of the front rank social 
workers of our country. As Chairman of the 
Kasturba Gandhi National Memorial Trust 
and as one connected with several other 
welfare organizations he made significant 
contribution in the field of Social Welfare in 
general and women’s welfare in particular. 
In Dr. Mookerji, we have lost a truly bene- 
volent and learned man. Dr. Mookerjji was 
one of our foremost educationists whose work 
as well as personal life, even as a Governor, 


were a testimony to his dedication to social 
work. As you know he contributed a major 
portion of his earning to the University of 
Calcutta. Dr. Mookerji is not with us any 
longer but he certainly has left behind a 
noble tradition of generosity and service. In 
the sad demise of Dr. B. R. Ambedkar we 
have lost a versatile genius who will be 
remembered for his determined efforts to 
reform Hindu social order. He was not only 
the chief architect of our Constitution but 
was the author of the Hindu Code bill, which, 
if passed would have revolutionised Hindu 
society and the status of women in India. 
Though reforms in this direction are being 
gradually undertaken, the void created by 
Dr. Ambedkar’s death is hard to fill. I am 
sure you would like me to offer on behalf 
of the Conference, our heart-felt condolences 
to the families of Shri Mavlankar, Dr. 
Mookerji and Dr. Ambedkar. Other un- 
fortunate incidents to which I cannot but 
refer are the earthquake destruction in Kutch 
and the occurrence once again of the 
devastating floods in U.P. Our sympathy 
goes to the sufferers of these calamities. Such 
occurrences are a pointer to the need for 
a permanent Agency for Emergency Relief at 
the centre and we trust, the organisation 
set up last year by the Home Ministry will 
go a long way to meet this need. 


The Indian Conference of Social Work, 
has now entered the 10th year of its existence. 
This our decennial year confronts us with 
many an unmet challenge. Yet when we look 
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back on the past years we have no reason to 
feel disheartened with what we have achieved. 
Organisations like this which are ostensibly 
devoted to initiating and fostering healthy 
social process through research, studies, 
conferences, seminars, publications etc. are 
often blamed for not making any obvious 
concrete contribution. Among social welfare 
organisations, work of this nature has the 
least amount of direct emotional appeal. Our 
activities can only be appreciated in the first 
instance, at a rather cold and objective level, 
and our achievements can only be measured 
indirectly in terms of increasing social aware- 
ness. The Conference has provided a forum 
for discussions, for exchange of views and 
experiences. In such discussion many an idea 
or a suggestion has been thrown out which 
has taken deep root and must have indirectly 
shaped many of the social welfare policies 
of our country. The time lag between the 
moment when an idea or plan is first mooted 
and its eventual incorporation into social 
policy makes it more difficult for a casual 
onlooker to appreciate our role. All the same, 
‘ we can certainly feel happy that some of the 
ideas we had thrown out, have to a certain 
extent fructified. 


In one of our earliest sessions held at Delhi, 
we had advocated the establishment of a 
National Children’s Bureau. We are happy 
to see it established today under the name of 
the Indian Council for Child Welfare. This 
organisation has acquired recognised standing 
as a national agency for co-ordinating child 
welfare services. Another suggestion that the 
Conference has repeatedly made is the 
creation of a Social Welfare Ministry at the 
centre one of whose functions would be to 
determine standards and co-ordinate social 
welfare services in the entire country. The 
importance of this suggestion has been slowly 
realised. The Central Social Welfare Board, 
established in 1953, now assists voluntary 
social welfare work in the country and aims 
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at co-ordinating the assistance extended to 
social welfare activities by various ministries. 
The Community Projects Administration has 
now become a Ministry of Community Deve- 
lopment, A number of States have established 
Departments of Social Welfare, though the 
constitution and the activities of the depart- 
ments differ considerably in the various States. 
Departments of Social Welfare are function- 
ing in Andhra, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, 
Mysore, Rajasthan, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh 
and West Bengal. We have yet to go a long 
way towards setting minimum standards of 
welfare and extending welfare programmes 
to all needy groups in the country, although 
a commendable beginning has been made. 


One of the important events of the year 
for social workers was the 8th International 
Conference of Social Work, which was held 
in Munich in August this year. The theme 
of the Conference was the “Impact of Indus- 
trialisation on Social Work”, The Conference 
was attended by about 2600 delegates, 
representing 56 countries and 25 international 
organisations, both governmental and non- 
governmental, India was represented by 30 
delegates. I was privileged to address the 
Plenary Session on “Social Work and 
Industrialisation—New tasks in developing 
structure of Community life’. The subject 
chosen by the Conference is of vital impor- 
tance not only for us in view of the rapid 
industrialisation envisaged under the Second 
Five Year Plan but also for the industrially 
underdeveloped countries in the world. Even 
the UNESCO has established a centre at 
Calcutta for Research on Social implications 
of Industrialisation in Southern Asia, The 
social workers assembled at the Conference 
had much to say on the subject and their 


" experience will be invaluable in understand- 


ing the problem. The next meeting of the 
International Conference of Social Work is 
to be held in Tokyo, Japan, some time in the 
month of November, 1958 and the main 
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theme for discussion will be “Developing 
Resources for Social Needs”. As you will 
recall, the first time the Conference met on 
Asian soil was in India in 1952. Now again 
it is coming to the Far East and will be of 
special significance to us. I hope it will be 
possible for a good delegation from India to 
attend it. 

Another important event for the Indian 
Conference of Social Work was the sub- 
mission of a Memorandum on. the creation 
of a Ministry of Social Welfare at the Centre 
and Departments of Social Welfare in the 
States. The delegation which met the Prime 
Minister in the month of March was assured 
that the Memorandum would be given 
consideration after the views of the States’ 
Governments were elicited. In the meanwhile 
it is very gratifying to learn about the forma- 
tion of the new Ministry of Community 
Development at the Centre. It is a recog- 
nition of the importance of Rural Social 
Welfare. Let us hope that we shall see 
the emergence of a full-fledged Ministry of 
Social Welfare in the near future. 

Another notable event in the field of Social 
Work is the appointment of an autonomous 
Family Planning Board to direct family 
planning programmes outlined in the Second 
Five Year Plan. This is a most welcome step 
and let us hope the Board will set out in 
right earnest to tackle this most urgent 
problem that confronts the country. It is 
also heartening that during the year, ‘the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj has intensified its 
activities to secure popular support for the 
Second Five Year Plan, as also in the field 
of holding Youth Camps and undertaking 
Slum Clearance Work. 

Until now social welfare services in India 
have been concentrating mainly on problems 
that have reached an acute phase. A more 
enlightened welfare policy, however, would 
require us to create a social system in which 
social ills would not arise. In the field of 
Health we recognise this principle by empha- 


sizing preventive health services and creating 
conditions that are conducive to good health. 
It is obviously better to prevent disease than 
to allow it to fester and then have to spend 
a considerable amount on its cure. Social 
security consists in preventive 
measures for social health. If it is possible 
to ensure good family life and guarantee 
support to dependent family members in 
time of need, for instance, it would be 
possible to a large extent to undercut prob- 
lems of delinquency, destitution and beggary. 
The focus of preventive social policy would 
be to provide against the social insecurity of 
people. I realise that our problems far exceed 
our resources for solving them; and yet we 
must be clear in our own minds as to the 
direction in which we wish to move. We 
must realize that social service is not a form 
of patronage for deriving personal pleasure 
through giving alms and doles. Social 
security is the birth right of a citizen of a 
welfare State. Social justice and social 
security have to be transformed into concrete 
realities. This requires a vast administrative 
apparatus and a large body of qualified 
welfare workers, who can utilize limited 
resources to the best advantage. We have 
to lay down priorities so that all our resources 
are not used up on curative services but 
are also expended with a view to laying 
foundations for a future in which the danger 
of social breakdown is minimised. 

In trying to establish a sound social policy, 
we may have to revise some old ideas which 
in the light of experience gained are found 
to be faulty: for example our policy regarding 
the Backward Classes. The report of the 
Backward Classes Commission clearly brings 
out the disadvantages of offering State aid 
on the basis of Caste. The premium placed 
on Caste handicaps is leading not only to 
unwarranted group jealousies but also in- 
directly to perpetuation of the Caste system. 
We have to consider whether it would not 
be wiser to give aid on the basis of a 
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particular category of need rather than on 
the basis of a particular caste or tribe. This 
will eliminate those people who nominally 
belong to backward classes but virtually have 
attained social and economic status that 
would not entitle them to additional safe- 
guards and privileges. Under our constitution 
the backward classes are allowed these 
privileges for a period of ten years. Time 
_ has now come therefore to re-examine this 
policy. There is no denying the fact that 
we need additional institutions and facilities 
for education. We need vocational training 
for the millions of economically, socially and 
physically handicapped people in our country. 
In providing these facilities. we must see 
that they are not provided on the basis of 
caste. Special reservations for castes need 
to be substituted by general provisions for 
different categories of need, with priorities 
allotted to those who are particularly handi- 
capped or underprivileged. 

During the present Conference, there will 
be opportunities to discuss various aspects of 
social welfare. Experts in the respective 
fields will be presenting their data papers 
which will give us information on the 
developments that have taken place. .I am 
sure you will find the discussions that will 
follow instructive and stimulating and they 
will help to clarify your thoughts as well 
as contribute towards creating group opinion 
on social policy. 

Our sectional meetings this year are 
devoted to Urban Community Development, 
Social Welfare Programmes of the Commu- 
nity Projects Administration and the National 
Extension Services; and the Planning and 
Administration of Aftercare Services. 

Urban Community Development requires 
special consideration in view of the concen- 
tration of the community projects in rural 
areas. It is true that until now villages in 
India had received scant attention, in spite 
of the fact that 296 millions of our people 
live in villages. But while it is necessary to 
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make up for the past neglect and help the 
rehabilitation of the rural communities, we 
cannot afford to overlook the claims of the 
urban population. Even though our urban 
population may constitute a small percentage 
of the total, in itself it represents a significant 
section of our population. Since the official 
pendulum has moved in favour of rural 
communities, we have to ensure that urban 
communities are not neglected. Our towns 
and cities constitute the centres of commerce 
and culture and can be described as the nerve 
centres of all progressive activities. To neglect 
them would mean retarding our progress. 
Urbanisation can bring ugly problems in its 
wake, such as sordid slum conditions, family 
disorganisation, delinquency and prostitution. 
Our industrial cities with their overcrowding 
are unfortunately not free from these evils. 
The Urban Community in India comprises 
as large a number as 90 millions of our 
people. The present trend towards Industria- 
lisation is likely to lead to an even larger 
concentration of population in urban areas. 
It would therefore be unwise for us to wait 
until social disorganisation reaches patho- 
logical dimensions. Here again, we need a 
preventive policy, a policy to guide the plan 
of the development of urban communities on 
healthy lines. 

The Community Projects are the pride of 
our nation and justifiably so. Since their 
inception in 1952, over a period of four years,, 
these projects have covered a quarter of 
India’s 5} lakhs villages. One out of every 
three villagers in our country has been 
reached. The 557 community development 
blocks and 603 national extension service 
blocks now cover over 88 millions of people. 
The Welfare Extension Projects under the 
Central Social Welfare Board supplement the 
welfare activities already in operation and 
emphasise welfare services for women and 
children. Under the Second Plan ambitious 
expansion of the community projects is 
envisaged. By the end of the Second Plan 
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period in 1961, it is expected that the entire 
country will be covered by the national 
extension services. The community projects, 
as you know, include a number of health, 
educational and welfare facilities. Youth 
Clubs, Farmer’s Unions and Mahila Samajas 
have been formed and claim a large member- 
ship. A sum of Rs. 200 crores has been 
allocated in the Second Plan for extending the 
programme to the remotest corners of the 
country. The execution of this Plan is going 
to require large numbers of trained personnel 
and leaders of vision and integrity. If we 
succeed in finding such persons we will indeed 
be able to do wonders. 

The planning and administration of after- 
care services come into the broad category of 
Planning preventive social services to which 
I referred earlier. Our Social Welfare insti- 
tutions such as orphanages, beggars’ homes, 
homes for destitute women, certified schools 
and prisons suffer from a serious drawback 
in that, their inmates once discharged return 
on account of the fact that they are unable 
to make suitable adjustments in the com- 
munity. This is due both to social ostracism 
and to the fact that living in the hot house 
environment of an institution under close 
supervision, their independence and _ self 
reliance are inhibited and they experience 
difficulties in finding their feet when they go 
out in the large and confusing world. During 
the period of transition from institutional life 
to full-fledged functioning as an independent 
citizen, they need help with problems of 
personal as well as vocational readjustment. 
Such aftercare services would prevent recur- 
rences of offences and would thus reduce the 
load on the existing institutions. Last year the 
Central Social Welfare Board appointed a 
Committee on Aftercare Programmes. The 
report of this Committee has raised a number 
of questions and made valuable recommenda- 
tions which you will discuss during the 
sectional meetings. Of course one must, 
however, agree that the Penal Administration 


is undergoing a radical change and-in course 
of time it promises to be an entirely welfare 
institution. However, at present, there is a 
need to give attention to problems of. after- 
care and rehabilitation of those discharged 
from penal institutions. 


The panel discussions on Mobilizing the 
Community for Social Action and the 
Rehabilitation and Aftercare of T. B. and 
Leprosy Patients are arranged for those of 
you who are interested in the subject and 
would like to have views from experts in 
the field. The importance of the subjects 
is self evident and I need not say anything 
more. Tuberculosis and Leprosy are often 
referred to as social diseases for they have 
social consequences for patients as well as 
for their families and the community at large. 
Due to social prejudices and common super- 
stitions T.B. and Leprosy patients in our 
society have been subjected to untold suffer- 
ing and hardships. We have to contend with 
ignorance and prejudice even among the 
educated people in the community in order 
to rehabilitate these people in their employ- 
ment as well as in their family setting. 


The three sub-committees which have been 
working during the year will also be placing 
their reports before you. I myself am looking 
forward to their recommendations on “A 
Charter for Youth Welfare,” “Principles of 
Grant-in-aid or Financial Aid to Voluntary 
Agencies” and “Application of Case Work 
in the fields of Social Work.” 


I have tried to give you a very general 
picture of social welfare needs and services 
in the country and have outlined before you 
the subjects that you will be discussing during 
the present Conference. I hope your deli- 
berations in the next few days will be 
fruitful. I extend a cordial welcome to all 
our delegates, observers and visitors and on 
behalf of all of you I thank the Reception 
Committee for their generous hospitality and 
for all they have done for us. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


By Smt. Guxestan R. B. BiLiimoria 


Hon. Gen. Secretary, 1.C.S.W. 
(1956) 


With the present report we complete nine 
years of an eventful career. During this period 
we have made a humble effort to promote 
knowledge, information and understanding 
of social problems that face our country as 
also to stimulate the development of social 
welfare services on progressive lines, While 
a full appraisal of our work will be done at 
the 10th anniversary session, it may be 
mentioned here that the organisation has 
received national and international recogni- 
tion during this short period of its existence. 


So far we have organised 14 State 
Branches: in Andhra, Assam, Bihar, Delhi, 
Hyderabad, Madhya Pradesh, Madhya 
Bharat, Madras, Mysore, Orissa, Rajasthan, 
- ‘Travancore-Cochin, Uttar Pradesh ‘and West 
Bengal; most of these have rendered useful 
service. However, consequent on the reorga- 
nisation of the administrative boundaries 
of various States, we will now have to re- 
organise our branches and we hope this will 
strengthen the functions of State and district 
branches, thus promoting voluntary effort in 
this vital field of sogjal work. With greater 
need for co-ordination of welfare activities at 
the local, state and national level, the Indian 
Conference of Social Work must strengthen 
welfare activities at all levels along with the 
reorganisation of State branches. 


2. Memorandum on Ministry for Social 
Welfare ——During the past sessions of the 
Conference, we have been insistently passing 
resolutions advocating the creation of a 
Ministry of Social Welfare at the Centre and 
Departments of Social Welfare in the States, 
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As decided by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, a detailed Memorandum on the 
subject was prepared and a deputation con- 
sisting of the following waited on the Prime 
Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru on 12th 
May, 1956:— 


1. Smt. Hansa Mehta (President) (Leader 
of the deputation) 4 

2. Smt. Hannah Sen (Vic-President) 

3. Smt. M. C, Jadhav (Vice-President) , 

4. Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria (Hon. 
Gen. Secretary), and 


5. Shri M. S. Gore (Hon. Associate 
Secretary), 

6. Shri B. Chatterjee (Executive 
Secretary). 


The Prime Minister gave a very patient 
hearing to the deputationists and agreed to 
circulate the Memorandum to his colleagues 
in the Cabinet and all the State Governments 
for their opinion. We are hoping that as a 
result of this a number of State Govern- 
ments will support our proposal and create 
State Departments of Social Welfare, thus” 
paving the way for the creation of a Ministry 
of Social Welfare at the centre. In this con- 
nection, it is heartening to note that a 
Ministry for Community Development has 
been created at the centre and that out of 
the total 13 re-organised States, there are 
Departments of Social Welfare in 8 States, 
namely, Andhra, Bombay, West Bengal, 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab, Rajasthan 
and Uttar Pradesh. A nucleus of a Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare also exists in the 
Bihar Government. Thus, we will have to 
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make efforts for the creation of State Depart- 
ments of Social Welfare in Madras, Travan- 
core-Cochin, Assam and Orissa as also in the 
centrally administered areas. The next task 
in this matter for Governments would be to 
standardise the objectives, functions and 
organisational set up of all these departments. 
3. Recommendations of the Bangalore 
Session.—1500 copies of the Recommenda- 
tions and Reports of three Sub-Committees 
and the Panel were printed and sent to all 
the Central and State Government depart- 
ments and other bodies and agencies, in- 
cluding Municipalities, covered by the Re- 
commendations of the Bangalore Session. 


4. Proceedings of the Bangalore Session.— 
The procsedings of the Bangalore Session 
were published in the March 1956 issue of 
the Indian Journal of Social Work, pub- 
blished by the Department of Publications 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, 
Bombay and were sent to all those who had 
participated in the programme and _ those 
who had booked orders. 


5. Appointment of a Working Committee. 
—The President, who was authorised to 
appoint a Working Committee, nominated 
the following members for the current 
year: — 


1. Smt. Hansa Mehta (President) 

2. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Bombay 

3. Smt. Zarina E. G. Currimbhoy, Bombay 
(Hon. Treasurer) 

4. Shri F. R. Surti, 
Treasurer ) 

5. Prof. A. R. Wadia, Bombay 

6. Prof. R. Choksi, Bombay (President’s 
Nominee) 

7. Shri N. F. Kaikobad, Bombay (Presi- 
dent’s Nominee) 

8. Dr. M. S. Sabnis, Bombay (President’s 
Nominee) 

9. Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria (Hon. 
Gen. Secretary) 


Bombay (Hon. 





Smt. GuLesTAn R. B. Brurmoria 


10. Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary 
(Ex-officio) 


11. Smt. Shirin Dastur Patel, Asst. Secre- 
tary (Ex-officio). 

Subsequently Smt. A. Wahabuddin Ahmed, 
Hon. Treasurer, who now resides in Bombay 


was co-opted as a member of the Working 
Committee. 


6. Nomination to the Central Executive 
Committee.—According to the Constitution 
of the Conference by Section 6(a), sub- 
clause (v), the President is empowered to 
nominate not more than five representatives 
of departments concerned with social welfare 
in the Union or State Governments as 
members of the CEC every year and the 
following were nominated accordingly :— 


1. Shri K. G. Saiyidain, Ministry of 
Education, Government of India, New Delhi. 

2. Shri N. S. Mankiker, Chief Adviser 
Factories, Ministry of Labour, Government 
of India, New Delhi. 


3. Dr. Mrs. S. Bhatia, Adviser on 
Maternity and Child Welfare, Ministry of 
Health, Government of India, New Delhi. 


4. A. G. Ramachandra Rao, Minister, 
Government of Mysore, Bangalore. 


5. Shri H. Banerji, Development Com- 
missioner, Government of . West Bengal, 
Calcutta, 


The President was pleased to nominate the 
following members for the 3 seats vacant on 
the CEC for the term ending 31st December, 
1958 for the States mentioned below: — 
Punjab—Shri S. C. Pandit, Director, Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, Government of 
Punjab, Chandigarh. 


Mysore—Shri V. R. Ruthnam, Hon. Asso- 
ciate Secretary, Mysore State Branch, ICSW, 
Bangalore. 


Assam—Shri O. K. Das, Minister for Edu- 
cation, Government of Assam, Shillong. 
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7. Observance of Social Welfare Day.— 
As usual “Social Welfare Day” was observed 
throughout the country on 20th February. 


8. Report of Seminar on Casteism and 
Untouchability—The Report of the Seminar 
on Casteism and Removal of Untouchability 
was printed in the early part of the year and 
was sent to all the participants, Central and 
State Governments, newspapers and our 
branches, It may be mentioned here that 
the Report has been very well received by 
various State Governments and newspapers 
in India and abroad. Editorials on the 
Report also appeared in the Statesman, 
Calcutta, and Manchester Guardian, London. 


It is interesting to note that reports on 
the Seminar also appeared in the London 
Times, which goes to prove the high calibre 
of the deliberations of the Seminar held in 
Delhi in October, 1955. 


9. Meetings of the Working and Central 
Executive Committees.—In all three meetings 
of the Working Committee and three 
meetings of the CEC were held during the 
year. In May, the CEC meeting was held 
in New Delhi. At this meeting the programme 
for the Jaipur Conference was finalised. 
Plans for a Seminar on Slum Clearance were 
also approved. 


10. Reports to the International Con- 
ference of Social Work.—In response to the 
request of the International Conference of 
Social Work, the ICSW prepared a National 
Committee Report on the theme of the 
Conference which has been published in the 
ICSW Bulletin, June 1956 issue. We were 
also requested to prepare a Report on 
Terminology in Social work and a small 
committee was appointed at the last annual 
session in Bangalore. The Report was 
discussed by the CEC and forwarded to the 
international headquarters. 


11. Munich Session of the International 
Conference of Social Work.—The Eighth 
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International Conference of Social Work was 
held in Munich, Germany from August 5 
to 10, 1956. Approximately 2600 persons 
were present, representing 56 countries and 
25 international organizations, both govern- 
mental and non-governmental. This was the 
largest and most representative Conference 
in the history of the organisation. The theme 
was “Industrialisation and Social Work— 
Industrialisation and Its Effects on Social 
Work for family and community Welfare.” 
There were 6 plenary sessions and one of 
these was addressed by our President, 
Smt. Hansa Mehta, the subject being: 
“Social Work and Industrialisation. New 
Tasks in Developing Structures of Commu- 
nity Life,” and she received great approbation. 
In addition four Commissions (composed of 
two representatives of each National Com- 
mittee) and 20 Study Groups met during 
the Conference. In the Exhibition that was 
organised, 21 governments, National com- 
mittees and international organisations had 
exhibits and provided consultation service. 
In addition, books from many countries were 
displayed in the International Library. 
Besides, Film Shows and Agency visits were 
arranged. A number of meetings of related 
groups. were held before and after the 
opening of the Conference. The proceedings 
when printed will add to our knowledge of 
social work problems. The following 
members represented the Indian National 
Committee on the four Commissions: 

1. Smt. Hansa Mehta 

Smt. G. R. B. Billimoria 
* Shri B. P. Singh 

Dr. Miss P. Vakharia 

Shri P. T. Thomas 

Smt. Shanti Kabir 

Shri L. C. Joshi 
. Dr. M. S. Modi 
Besides, Smt. P. Jakatdar and Shri B. P. 
Pathak were the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Study Group, “Maintenance 
of Rural Population; Contribution of Home 
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and village Industries,’ and Shri J. Datt 
was the Secretary of this group. Shri L. S. 
Kudchedkar was the Secretary of the Indian 
delegation. 


The 9th International Conference of 
Social Work is scheduled to be held in 
Tokyo, Japan in 1958 to discuss the main 
theme: “Developing Resources for Social 
Needs.” 


12. Representation of the -ICSW.—The 
following office-bearers of the ICSW parti- 
cipated in or represented the ICSW at 
various Committees and Conferences: — 


1. UNESCO General Conference—Smt. 
Hansa Mehta, President ICSW, attended as 
an alternate delegate on behalf of India. 


2. Meals for Millions Association of India 
—Smt. Gulestan R. B. Billimoria, Hon. Gen. 
Secretary, was nominated a representative of 
the ICSW on the organisation. 


3. 17th Conference of Bombay State 
Women’s Council, February 1956—Smt. 
Billimoria represented the ICSW. 


4. All India Conference of the Association 
for Moral and Social Hygiene, January 1956 
—Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary, 
ICSW, attended. 


5. National Conference on Child Welfare, 
May 1956—New Delhi—Shri B. Chatterjee, 
Executive Secretary, ICSW, represented. 

6. “Probation-India”, Lucknow, (Journal 
of Social Defence and Reconstruction) — 
Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary, 
ICSW—A member of the Editorial Advisory 
Board. 

7. U. N. Regional Conference of Non- 
Governmental Organisations, Ceylon, October 
1956—Shri S. R. Venkataraman, Madras. 

8. Unesco Research Centre, Calcutta— 
Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary, 
ICSW—A correspondent. 

9. All India Children’s Day, Bombay— 
ICSW represented by Miss N. B. Sidhwa, 
Bombay City Branch, ICSW. 
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10. National Youth Hostels Conference, 
New Delhi—October 1956—ICSW repre- 
sented by Shri M. C. Nanavatty, Delhi 
School of Social Work. 


11. Seminar—World Assembly of Youth— 
Delhi—ICSW represented by Shri M. C. 
Nanavatty, Delhi School of Social Work. 


12. UNESCO —Conference—November- 
December 1956, Delhi—International Con- 
ference of «Social Work. represented by 
Shri M. S. Gore, Principal, Delhi School of 
Social Work. 


13. International T. B. Conference, New 
Delhi—January 1957—Mrs. Billimoria will 
represent the organisation. 


14. International Red Cross Conference, 
New Delhi—January to February 1957 
Mrs. Billimoria will represent the Interna- 
tional Conference of Social Work. 


15. Harijan Welfare Week at Jabalpur on 
Social Welfare Day—Shri B. Chatterjee, 
Executive Secretary, ICSW inaugurated. 


13. International Social Service -——The 
International ‘Social Service is an agency to 
look after the welfare of immigrants and 
other nationals in foreign countries who 
undergo various difficulties. In 1952, the ISS 
requested the ICSW to help them with 
cases where a reference has to be made in 
India. At the moment with the help of the 
Family Welfare Agency in Bombay and 
various State Branches throughout India, we 
are dealing with various problems like 
Adoption, Marital Disorder, Foster Care, 
Repatriation, etc. So far we have handled 
14 such cases. 


14.U. N. Fellowships—The United 
Nations Organisation has announced four 
Fellowships for Indian nationals under their 
Social Welfare Fellowships and Scholarships 
Programme, 1957 through the Ministry of 
Education. 

The Executive Secretary wrote to Branches 
asking them for suitable suggestions and the 
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President was pleased to suggest the following 
candidates: — 


1. Miss R. Balwally, Case Worker, Family 
Welfare Agency, Bombay-1. 


2. Shri R. C. Das, Hon. Gen. Secretary, 
Assam Branch, ICSW, Gauhati. 


3. Shri Shanti Kumar Khinduka, Lecturer, 
Department of Sociology and Social Work, 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. 


15. Pamphlets on Social Work subject.— 
As decided at the last meeting of the CEC, 
the ICSW is engaged in preparing pamphlets 
on various subjects of practical value to social 
workers in their expanded field of activity. 


The following persons have been entrusted 
with the subjects mentioned against their 
names :— 


1. Outline Plan of a Beggars Home— 
Shri M. S. Gore, Principal, Delhi School 
of Social Work. 


2. Outline Plan of a Women’s Home— 
Smt. T. Bastikar, Superintendent, Shraddha- 
nand Anath Mahilashram, Bombay. 


3. Outline Plan of an Aftercare Home— 
Dr. M. S. Sabnis, Chief Officer, Children’s 
Aid Society, Bombay. 

4. Outline Plan of a Children’s Home— 
Shri S. C. Pandit, Director of Social Welfare, 
Chandigarh, Punjab. 


16. Research Survey of Beggar Problem in 
Bombay City.—As a result of a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 8,000/- received from the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, a 
Committee was appointed by the President 
to undertake a pilot research survey 
of the Beggar Problem in Bombay City: 
The Committee consisted of the following 
members : — 


1. Dr. M. V. Moorthy (Chairman) 
2. Dr. Paul Neurath, Bombay 

3. Dr. D. Cortadellas, Bombay 

4. Dr. Miss P. Cabinetmaker, Bombay 
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. Shri S. D. Gokhale, Bombay 

. Dr. M. S. Sabnis, Bombay 

. Shri A. V. Nadkarni, Bombay 

. Shri T. L. Kochavara, Bombay 
. Smt. N. B. Sidhwa, Bombay 
10. Dr. Miss M. S. Modi, Bombay 


OOonnn 


11.Shri B. Chatterjee, Executive Secretary, 
ICSW 


12. Smt. Shirin Dastur Patel, Asstt. Secretary 
ICSW 


J. F.  Bulsara, 
invitation) 

14. Smt. P. L. Deodhar, Bombay (co- 
opted). 


13. Dr. Bombay (by 


The Committee authorised the Chairman, 
Dr. Moorthy to be the Director of the Sur- 
vey. We have appointed one Supervisor and 
two investigators for the Project. 


A questionnaire has been already finalised 
and the work of interviewing cases has 
begun. We are hoping to complete the 
Report of the pilot project by March, 1957. 


We have also received another grant of 
Rs. 8,000/- from the Education Ministry for 
setting up a Social Research Division. We 
are in correspondence with the Ministry, with 
a view to increasing the grant, in the alter- 
native, we have requested for permission to 
use the amount for a research project on: 
“The study concerning prevention of certain+ 
types of delinquency resulting from social 
changes and accompanying community 
development”, prepared by M. S. Sabnis, 
Chief Officer, Children’s Aid Society, 
Bombay. 


17. A National Child Care Code.—As per 
the recommendation of the Sub-Committee 
on “A National Child Care Code”, we have 
requested the Government of India to ap- 
point a Committee to prepare a report on 
the subject. We have not heard anything in 
the matter so far. 
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18. Report of the Backward Classes Com- 
mission,—With the publication of the Report 
of the Backward Classes Commission, it 
becomes necessary to examine its findings and 
to make some concrete suggestions as regards 
the criterion of backwardness and the present 
approach to the problems based on caste 
considerations. 


19. Sub-Committee on Mental Hygiene 
and Social Welfare.—Pursuant to the recom- 
mendations of the Panel on “Mental 
Hygiene and Social Welfare”, a Sub- 
Committee was appointed to prepare a 
report on the subject consisting of the 
following members: — 


. Dr. K. R. Masani (Chairman) 

Smt. S. Panandikar, Bombay 

Dr. J. C. Marfatia, Bombay 

Dr. Mrs. Kamala Bhoota, Bombay 

. Dr. Miss G. R. Banerji, Bombay 

. Dr. H. P. Dastur, Bombay 

. Dr. M. S. Sabnis, Bombay (co-opted) 
8. Smt. B. M. Batliwala (Secretary). 


The work of the Committee has been 
held up in the absence of Dr. K. R. Masani 
(Chairman) who is now abroad. However, 
we are hoping that the Report will be ready 
shortly and will be presented to the CEC. 


20. Report on Legal Aid to the Poor.— 
As recommended at the Bangalore Session 
of the Conference a Sub-Committee’ to 
prepare a Report on Legal Aid to the Poor, 
consisting of the following, was appointed 
by the President: — 

1. Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta (Chairman) 

2. Smt. Mithan J. Lam, Bombay (Vice- 
Chairman) 

3. Shri N. H. Pandia, Bombay (Secretary) 

4. Shri K. J. Dubash, Bombay 

5. Shri N. C. N. Acharya, Bombay 

6. Dr. P. N. Daruwala, Bombay 

7. Shri K. T. Pathak, Bombay 
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The report is now ready. The Committee 
has suggested the immediate appointment of 
a Central Council for Legal Aid to the Poor 
under the presidentship of the Attorney 
General with an adequate Legal Aid Fund 
to provide free legal aid to the poor. It 
has also suggested State Councils under the 
chairmanship of the Advocate General and 
the setting up of Legal Aid Committees and 
Sub-Committees in each District and Taluka 
respectively. We have already forwarded the 
recommendations of the Bangalore Session 
as well as the above report to the Law 
Commission appointed by the Government 
of India for their consideration. 


21. Seminar on Slum Clearance.—The 
Central Executive Committee, which met in 
May 1956 in Delhi decided to organise a 
Seminar on Slum Clearance with a view 
to discussing the question from the social, 
economic, educational, psychological, legal 
and welfare angles so as to analyse the 
problem, evaluate existing efforts to meet 
it and to evolve concrete suggestions to. 
counteract and eradicate slum conditions in 
the shortest possible time. 


Shri P. R. Nayak, I.C.S., Municipal Com- 
missioner, Bombay has agreed to be the 
Director and Shri B. K. Chandiwala of the 
Bharat Sevak Samaj, Delhi will be the 
Associate Director. 


Owing to unforeseen reasons, the Seminar 
will now be held in Bombay from 14th to 
20th May, 1957. 


22. Jaipur Session Arrangements.—This 
year we have organised 3 sectional meetings, 
discussions by two panels and three sub- 
committees, besides meetings of Workshops 
on various subjects. The subjects have been 
chosen with a view to meeting current needs 
and I am confident we will have a successful 
session this year. 


23. Finances.—Subsequent to the present- 
ation of the last Annual Report, the 
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following grants were received for the year 
1955-56 during the period 1-1-1956 to 
31-3-1956:— 
Rs. as. ps. 

Government of India 7,000 
Sir Dorabji Tata Trust, Bombay 2,000 
Sir Ratan Tata Trust, Bombay 500 
*Government of Bombay 2,000 
*Government of Bihar 1,000 
(*Received during the current 

financial year) 

The actual closing balance on 1-4-1956 
was as below: — 


oococo oe 
ooco o 


Rs. as. ps. 

Seminar a/c. surplus 6,513 9 3 
Research Survey of Beggar 

Problem in Bombay 2,500 0 0 

ICSW operating a/c. 3,161 12 11 
*Last year’s grants received 

this year 3,000 0 0 


Total opening balance Rs. 15,175 6 2 

During the current Financial year the 
following grants have been sanctioned or 
received : — 


Rs. as. ps. 
ICSW operating a/c. 
Government of India 12,000 0 O 
Government of U.P. 1,000 0 O 
Government of Saurashtra 250 0 O 
Government of Bombay” 
(Special grant towards 
rent) 600 0 0 
Sir Ratan Tata Trust 500 0 O 
Total 14,350 0 0 
~ Rs. as. ps. 
Research Division 
Government of India 8,000 0 0 
Government of India 
*(Beggar Surevey re- 
mainder) 5,500 0 0 
Total 


13,500 0 9 
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Rs. as. ps. 
Seminar a/c. 
Government of Bombay 2,000 0 0 
Bombay Corporation 2,000 0 0 
Government of Delhi 500 0 O 
Government of Andhra 300 0 O 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. 500 0 O 
Total 5,300 0 0 
Rs. as. ps. 
Thus, the overall total of 
all amounts received or 
receivable till 10-12-56 
will be 48,325 6 2 
Our total budget for the 
year 1956-57 is 81,840 0 0 


as given in Appendix 
The total estimated income is 77,600 6 2 


The Statement of accounts for the year 
1955-1956, as audited by our Hon. Auditors 
Messrs P. C. Hansotia and Co, and a State- 
ment of accounts for the period 1-4-1955 to 
1-12-1956 are given below. 


24. Acknowledgements.—I take this op- 
portunity to place on record our gratitude to 
Smt. Hansa Mehta who has guided the work 
of the Conference during the year with great 
interest and enthusiasm. We are also extre- 
mely grateful to Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta for the” 
valuable help and assistance he so ungrudg- 
ingly gave us from time to time. In fact 
without his support it would have been very 
difficult to find adequate finances to run 
this organisation. 


We sincerely thank all those who have 
rendered financial assistance during the year 
specially the Government of India, the Gov- 
ernments of Andhra, Bombay, Bihar, Uttar 
Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan as 
also the Sir Dorabji Tata and Sir Ratan Tata 
Trusts, 
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Our thanks are also due to the Office- 
bearers and members of the Central Execu- 
tive and Working Committees and the 
various sub-committees that functioned 
during the year. We also thank Dr. M. V. 
Moorthy of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Chairman of the Sub-Committee 
on Beggar Research and Director of the 
Survey and other members of the said 
Committees, 


We are indebted to Shri M. J. Gazdar, 
our Hon. Constitutional Referee and Messrs. 





Smtr. Gucestan R. B. BruurmoriA 


P. C. Hansotia & Co., our Hon. Auditors and 
to the staff of the Central Office and all 
members of the ICSW. 


Last but not the least we are extremely 
thankful to Shri M. L. Sukhadia, Chief 
Minister of Rajasthan, Shri B. L. Pandia, 
Minister for Social Welfare, Shri G. C. 
Chatterjee, Vice-Chancellor of Rajasthan, 
Shri Ram Singh, Secretary, and members 
of the Reception Committee for their kind 
interest and efforts in helping us to hold the 
Conference in Jaipur. 
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SECTION I 


URBAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


By Dr. J. F. Butsara 
(Chairman) 


Introductory.—I must thank the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Conference of 
Social Work for asking me to chair the 
Section dealing with “Urban Community 
Development.” I am also glad to be back 
in the midst of fellow social workers with 
most of whom it was a pleasure to be 
associated as Honorary General Secretary of 
this Conference for over two and a half years 
since its inception in 1947. After I left India 
to take up the United Nations post, I had 
the opportunity to address your third annual 
session in Delhi in 1949 with the approval of 
the United Nations as its Far Eastern Social 
Welfare Representative. After the completion 
of the U.N. Conference for South East Asia 
on the “Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped including the Blind,” I had the 
pleasure to participate in the fourth annual 
session of the Conference at Jamshedpur 
in 1950. In 1951, at the fifth annual session 
held in Calcutta, I was given the valued 
privilege to act as Chairman of the Section 
on “Planning. Administration of Social Work 
and Training of Social Workers,” when our 
friend Shri Tarlok Singh, the indefatigable 
Joint Secretary of the Planning Commission 
chaired the Section on “Planning Rural 
Community Development.” At the memo- 
rable sixth session of the International 
Conference of Social Work held in Madras, 
jointly with our Conference in December 
1952, I was invited to address the session 
on “Social Service and the Standards of 
Living,” the main theme of the Conferenc-. 
The Executive Committee was good enough 
to invite me to chair a Section on ‘Planning 
Social Services—Second Five-Year I... at 
the seventh annual section of the Conference 


at Lucknow in 1954, but I had to decline 
the honour as I was asked to attend a 
United Nations Conference on Community 
Development inSouth East Asia in November- 
December 1954 at Manila. I was glad to 
contribute to a Questionnaire on what was 
somewhat ambitiously entitled ‘A Model 
Social Welfare Department’—a subject 
discussed by a Committee at the eighth 
session at Bangalore in 1955. A representation 
was submitted the same year to our Prime 
Minister requesting the appointment of a 
Ministry of Social Welfare at the Centre. 


Thus the Executive Committee of the 
Conference has been good enough to enable 
me actively to participate or keep in touch 
with the work of the Conference for the 
last six and a half years that I had been 
away from the country. I deeply appreciate 
this regard and confidence of friends, which, 
by the way does not make it easy for a 
wanderer like me to live up to their high 
expectations. I need hardly repeat that in 
view of my unbroken association with the 
Conference and its organisers and members, 
it has given me special pleasure to attend 
this session in the historic, planned and 
beautiful city of Jaipur. 


In view of my long absence from the 
country, naturally I have not been in closer 
touch with the deliberations of the Executive 
Committee. But I have noted with pleasure 
and pride the many activities of our national 
organisation in the field of social work and 
social development. These have taken various 
forms of initiative and enterprise by way of 
studies, publications, and _ representations 
based on the Committee’s deliberations. The 
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Conference has also actively promoted certain 
field projects and organisations and sponsored 
Seminars and field research. It has made 
particular efforts in the very important 
direction of co-ordination of voluntary 
welfare activities inter se and between 
Governments and statutory bodies on the 
one hand and voluntary social service 
organisations on the other. 


The Conference can well be proud of its 
record so far when it has not even reached 
the age of adolescence. But for attaining 
the ultimate objective which such a Con- 
ference should have in view, viz. making 
a substantial contribution to the progressive 
total well-being of the people of the country, 
it cannot afford to be static or to rest on 
its past laurels. In view of the rapid 
popular awakening in the country thanks to 
the spirit of the age, in view of the tempo 
of economic development stimulated by the 
systematic national planning of the Govern- 
ment, and in view of the ferment of the 
spirit of self-help generated amongst millions 
of our rural populations by a large-scale 
injection of catalysts such as the Community 
Development Projects, National Extension 
Service and the Community Welfare Centres, 
our Conference will have to be wide awake 
and unceasingly active if it is to play its 
self-imposed role of giving a direction to the 
social development of the country, and 
promote adequate co-ordination of statutory 
and voluntary endeavour. This it can do 
only if the members of this Conference 
do concerted creative thinking based on 
dependable factual data, and work out from 
time to time programmes of social develop- 
ment aligning them with the tempo of 
economic advancement on a well-thought out 
basis of priorities. We have to be careful 
to see that wastage, which is due to loose 
thinking or immature planning, and which 
we poor Asian countries can ill afford, is 
prevented by timely warning and construc- 
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tive proposals. For, the same pressing omer 
of properly marshalling our limited national 
resources, we have to see that social effort 
is not duplicated but channelled construc- 
tively in such a coordinated manner that 
bodies like ours work as an integral part 
of the national planning structure and 
fact-finding, fact-furnishing agencies, while 
maintaining their voluntary character and 
independence of advisory and recommenda- 
tory functions. 


| 


I am sure you must be keeping abreast 
with the working of such foreign organisa- 
tions as the National Conference of Social 
Workers in Australia, Canada and the U.S.A. 
and the British Council of Social Service 
and the National Conference of Social Work 
in the United Kingdom. There are similar 
organisations on the continent, especially in 
all the countries of Western Europe. Some 
of these have been holding biennial instead 
of annual sessions for some time past because 
of the expense involved and the time con- 
sumed. The organisers have also been 
feeling that while large conferences have 
their value in stimulating younger workers 
and new members, their practical value and 
achievements are much smaller in proportion 
to the time and energy spent in organising 
them. They have come to feel more and 
more that the real work lies in smaller 
deliberative committees and study groups, 
and concrete results could be better obtained 
through well-planned quiet research and 
surveys, and in efficiently executed pilot 
projects. They have thus advanced much 
farther from the stage merely of having more 
pleasureable and less profitable gatherings, 
and are devoting more attention to creative 
thinking, original planning, studied research 
and publication of appropriate literature. 
Even this professional and technical litera- 
ture now wears a more practical and utili- 
tarian garb, pointed as it is to the discussion 
or description of the solutions of pressing 
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problems, and meant for the guidance of 
fellow workers, written as it is by experts of 
mature experience. They are, no doubt, 
continuing the national conferences bienni- 
ally or triennially, but here too the emphasis 
of recent developments seems to be on the 
aspects of practical achievement and concrete 
results rather than on meeting and talking 
at random. Pre-conference studies are con- 
ducted by small committees of experts or 
field workers to ascertain the more pressing 
social problems facing large sections of the 
community or the country as a whole. From 
these studies, specific subjects of practical 
significance are selected as the themes of the 
conference from the stand-point of adminis- 
tration, co-ordination, improvement of tech- 
niques, positive direction, public education 
and proposed legislation. Properly prepared 
Guidance Studies are distributed country- 
wide before-hand in order to alert the parti- 
cipants and help them study the same pro- 
blems in the local context, so that they could 
bring their studied observations and con- 
clusions to the Conference. Here they are 
threshed out threadbare from all. possible 
angles by means of deliberative machinery 
now made familiar to all of us, such as of 
Commissions, Committees and Study Groups, 
which finally bring their well-sifted results to 
the plenary session, which brings to reflect 
upon them the critical scrutiny of the wider 
lay and professional public. 

Perhaps you must be following this pro- 
cedure yourself as could be seen from the 
themes selected for the Conference from year 
to year. I may, therefore, be pardoned for 
repeating that in the existing atmosphere 
of great national resurgence, a national body 
like this has a very definite part to play and 
a significant responsibility to discharge in the 
sphere of social development of the country 
so as to promote the increasing well-being of 
our countrymen, It is because one feels con- 
vinced that neither Government nor volun- 
tary service organisations have a desire to 
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duplicate their work or fritter away national 
resources in men, money, materials or services 
that one would like to urge greater under- 
standing between voluntary bodies like this 
and government organisation like the 
Ministries responsible for social welfare and 
social development, servicing agencies like the 
Central Social Welfare Board, State Boards 
and the Bharat Sevak Samaj, and delibera- 
tive-cum-advisory organs like the Social 
Development Department of the Planning 
Commission. Not only should there be wider 
and fuller opportunities of mutual consulta- 
tions, but there should also be closer colla- 
boration in planning, determination of prio- 
rities, allocation of expenditure and in pro- 
ject-formulation, and greater co-operation 
between all agencies concerned in the tackling 
of various social ills and problems. We cannot 
lose sight of the fact that we are now an 
integrated nation, and where national 
development and welfare are concerned there 
can be no question of standing aloof on one’s 
special rights, privileges or prestige. The 
nation should act as a united body, for, 
where overall social well-being and humani- 
tarian service are concerned, there can be 
no scope for jealousy or misunderstanding 
among right-thinking men and women. I 
am sure you must have been giving thought 
to some of these developments both in your 
local branches of the Conference and in the 
Executive Committee meetings of the parent 
body. Next year the Conference will be 
celebrating its tenth anniversary. It may 
therefore be considered early whether a larger 
conference attended by Asian and, if’ possible, 
African delegations could be held in Delhi 
in December 1957. The theme may be 
closely. allied to the one fixed for the ninth 
session of the International Conference of 
Social Work to be held in Tokyo in 1958. 
This will help Asian and African social 
workers, who have very similar socio-economic 
and cultural conditions and problems, to 
crystallise their thinking and observations. 
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These could then be placed before the 
International Conference of Social Work in 
a systematic way when it meets next year 
in Japan. Such a procedure may help in 
enabling the International Conference to take 
some practical decisions as to how western 
monetary aid and technical assistance could 
be more effectively given and utilised in the 
technologically under-developed countries of 
the world. 


It is not for me, however, to suggest what 
programmes of work should be undertaken 
and under what priorities. Perhaps many 
of you will be inclined to consider this a 
digression from my theme of ‘Urban Commu- 
nity Development’ and I should therefore 
seek your indulgence for taking your time 
to express my views on what must be 
occupying the minds of the Executive 
Committee already. You will, however, find 
the relevance of these few remarks when I 
come to the subject of my talk on ‘Urban 
Community Development.’ 


Rule of Vogue in Social Work.—Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine people, be they men 
or women, are governed by custom, vogue 
or conditioned reflexes in the major part of 
their life activities. It is only one in a 
thousand, who does active, independent 
thinking and refuses to take vogue or fashion 
as his or her arbiter, and custom or tradition 
as his presiding deity. In my tour of the 
Far Eastern Region from Afghanistan’ to 
Japan in 1949-50, I observed that the limited 
social work and welfare activities of Asian 
countries were confined mainly to the 
metropolis and a few larger towns and cities. 
One could also observe that from eighty-five 
to ninety per cent of Asia’s population lived 
in villages of less than 2,000 persons each, 
and nearly seventy-five per cent thereof 
subsisted on agriculture and auxiliary home- 
crafts or cottage industries. Only Japan had 
nearly fifty per cent of her population living 
in towns and cities, and an equal percentage 
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subsisting on agriculture and rural cottage | 
industries, although nearly ninety per cent | 
of her population seemed fairly urbanised, 
thanks to her universal literacy and country- | 
wide supply of electricity extending to almost | 
every village. In the course of my regional 
tours, I made it a special point to see rural 
areas in every country of my visit, and 
emphasised the obvious fact staring one in 
the face that Asia had so far almost totally 
neglected her villages and rural populations, | 
which were therefore living an arid, sub- 
standard life without hope or aspirations. If 
Asian peoples believed in their national 
regeneration, they could not bring it about 
if they neglected any longer, as they had 
done in the past, the development of the 
nearly ninety per eent of her rural and 
rustic populations. At the Delhi Session of 
the Indian Conference of Social Work in 
1949, I had occasion to emphasise the same 
theme and the importance of community 
development organised on the basis of self- 
help in small compact units or neighbour- 
hoods. In March 1951, I had the privilege | 
to propound to a meeting of fourteen 
officials of eight Ministries of the Govern-. 
ment of India the importance of community | 
organisation in villages, and the value and 
urgency of a comprehensive co-ordinated 
programme of total rural development. It 
was also suggested that this work needed to) 
be started immediately, as time was of the| 
essence, and that it should be started on a| 
country-wide and significant scale so as to| 
arouse hope and fire the imagination of the 
rural masses. 

Total rural community development in| 
Asian countries and other vital needs.—This' 
theme of the need for total rural community| 
development on a significant scale was em-' 
phasised in all countries of the region in the| 
years 1949 to 1952. Simultaneously, ioe | 
attention of the authorities was invited to) 
three other important aspects of social work | 
and welfare in the South, South-East and} 
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Far East Asian regions, viz., the urgent need 
f facilities for the training of social workers, 
roduction of indigenous sociological and 
cial work and welfare literature, and the 
idest possible organised use of voluntary 
ocial workers with their short-term funda- 
ental training in the methodology and 
hilosophy of social work. I give this brief 
istorical review because of the fact that 

these needs in the social field still remain 

vital today after a lapse of seven years, 
although during the intervening period some 
countries have made a significant advance 
with regard to each of the above four needs 
in the fields of social development. More- 
over, as emphasised from time to time, well- 
planned and properly integrated social 
development should simultaneously became 

a significant and essential counterpart of all 

‘economic development, in order to prevent 
a lop-sided growth of society and invest 
national effort with a truly humanitarian 


purpose. 





Rapid Conurbation in Asia—Along with 


‘| the above needs, no student of society could 


fail to observe one significant phenomenon 


. that has been noticeable all over South East 
and Far East Asia since the commencement 


of the Second World War, viz., a rapid rise 


| of urban agglomerations of rural people. It 


is not exactly an urbanisation of rural people 
as we understand by a change from rusticity 


, to urbanity or coarseness to refinement. Nor 


was it civilization but merely a gitification— 
a throwing together, as it were in a melting 
pot, of rugged rural-minded and a little 
individualistic people from various parts of 
the vast countryside into old centres of 
populations or in new conurbations. The 
character of this ‘conurbation’ was like a 
magnet attracting around it a variety of 
small and large bits of rough iron, without 
any order or attempt at convenient, com- 
fortable, orderly and organised arrangement. 
This is the disorderly or almost chaotic way 
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in which our so-called towns, cities and 
metropolises (mother cities) are fast sprawl- 
ing up today. The undesirable consequences 
of rapid conurbation are noticeable in all 
Asian countries, with the ugly concomitants 
that followed such rapid congregation of 
disparate rustic folks in urban centres in 
Western countries in the wake of the 
Industrial Revolution. Various dehumanising 
aspects of this social phenomenon of disinte- 
gration had been vividly brought to the notice 
of the public by such sensitive writers as 
Charles Dickens, Ruskin, Le Play, Patrick 
Geddes and Lewis Mumford. We in the 
East knew this literature and we had studied 
this history. But neither our rulers nor our 
own leaders had learnt a lesson from past 
history, as few politicians ever do. In 1953, 
while planning social services for Burma in 
the fields of Public Health and Medical Care, 
Labour Welfare, Social Education and 
Social Welfare, the U.N. Social Services 
Mission took the occasion to enlarge on this 
phenomenon of rapid but unplanned and 
uncontrolled conurbation of uninitiated rural 
and rustic populations in closely-settled towns 
and cities. This socio-economic phenomenon, 
was bringing in its train various social — 
and problems such as detribalisation, family 
disintegration, and loss of social solidarity, 
further resulting in ill health, social diseases, 
juvenile delinquency, increased adult crime; 
commercialised vice, destitution and beggary.} 
These social ills in turn gave rise to the 
problem of the derelicts of society, the all 
too numerous socially, mentally, morally and 
physically handicapped. The establishment | 
of Community Centres, intensified attention | 
to adequate Housing, Slum Clearance, Town 
and Country Planning, and the provision of 
Social Services and amenities were some of 
the remedial measures suggested. 











The claim to Social Science and Social 
Engineering demands a discipline from their 
Practitioners.—One can never too frequently 
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warn social workers of the danger of wearing 
blinkers, swimming with the tide and shaping 
their thinking and welfare activities mainly 
on what is in vogue or fashion at the 
moment. For, social development is a con- 
tinuous and many-sided process, and social 
well-being demands a constant vigilance on 
the part of social workers and thinkers with 
regard to the myriad phases of the continu- 
ously developing or changing society. Their 
business is not merely to render post-mortem 
service or run to give relief when natural or 
man-made disaster has overtaken society, but 
to watch with a keen and telescopic eye of 
trained and scientific observers, the factors 
that conduce to social health, and to detect 
in time and analyse with foresight the factors 
that give rise to social ills and hanrlicapping 
conditions. Only when social workers and 
thinkers are capable of performing this 
preventive or prophylactic surgery on society 
can they claim for sociological studies the 
respect that any social science or discovery 
and diagnosis should naturally command. 
Only when they are able to devise adequate 
and effective remedial measures to cure social 
ills as well as to prevent possible social 
maladies from aggravating can they raise 
their activities to the status of the art of 
social engineering. 


Social well-being difficult to appraise vis- 
a-vis our Rural and Urban life.—When, 
therefore, looking to the aridity of life ‘of 
vast rural populations in Asia, social workers 
and thinkers urged intensive concentration 
of attention and expenditure on long 
neglected villages and rural problems, they 
did not mean to starve or neglect the urban 
populations, where there existed a modicum 
of civic and social services. Nor did they 
wish to convey that village communities 
alone needed comprehensive socio-economic 


and cultural development, and that urban, 


societies were so self-contained and so 
integrated that they could be left to them- 
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selves or forgotten. Those who know living 
conditions in Asian towns and cities and their 
intensifying social problems will entertain no 
such illusions. Looking to conditions obtaining 
to-day in Asian villages and cities, it is indeed 
difficult for students of society to answer 
the question in which of the two 
milieus living conditions and general social 
well-being are at present superior or 
satisfying from the standpoint of human 
happiness, Although there are striking defi- 
ciencies of rural life in Asian countries, 
compared to the existing conditions of nearly 
seventy to eighty per cent of the dwellers 
of cities, it can be said without fear of 
contradiction that there are to-day greater 
compensating advantages of rural life, if only 
sufficient means of livelihood could be found 
there for the rising populations. For, what- 
ever else may be lacking in villages, and 
there are very many fundamental necessities 
and amenities like pure water supply, 
education, medicine and communications 
which the average Asian villages lack today,: 
it can be said that at least the personality 
of the villager remains intact in the well- 
integrated village. Whereas it is obvious that 
this precious personality of the individual is 
liable to suffer to-day more in the physically 
cramping conditions of cities than in the freer 
and socially healthier air of Asian villages. 


Few Asian cities can pass the test of 
reasonable decency of living for the 
majority of their populations.—While the 
injury to personality is the greatest disad- 
vantage of unplanned conurbation, there are 
other physical, social and economic handicaps 
which bear heavily on the daily lives of the 
large number of city-dwellers with incomes 
inadequate to meet numerous expensive 
urban needs. Thus the first obstacle to 


family life is the lack of adequate and 
sanitary housing, which at its worst may lead 
to diseases of congestion like T.B., loss of 
privacy and disintegration of family life. If 
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the wage earner or white collar worker is 
unfortunate enough to be relegated to one 
of the numerous slums, which no Asian city 
is without, he and his family, especially the 
younger children, suffer all the more physi- 
cally as well as morally. Thanks to the 
laissez-faire economy of urban life and the 
open-door policy of Civic and State Admi- 
nistrations, anybody can to-day enter a city, 
swell its numbers, and aggravate its conges- 
tion. So do we generate the idle, unemployed, 
unemployable and bad characters in plenty; 
they make their own contribution to 
coarsening urban life instead of refining it. 
Temptations already exist in plenty in subtle 
guises for weaker characters, but the city soon 
gathers and continuously harbours elements 
that put deliberate temptations in the path of 
the young, and especially girls and women. 
Commercialised vice and seduction flourish 
in every city aided by the touts, pimps, boot- 
leggers and surveyors of questionable types 
of entertainment for jaded nerves, living lives 
of drudgery and monotony. If we survey any 
city from the standpoint of total social well- 
being, it would be difficult to find a single 
Asian city or metropolis, which can pass 
a test even of reasonable standards of decent 
living for the majority of its citizens. 


The supreme preoccupation of cities—a 
struggle for survival_—Yet the articulate and 
privileged section of the citizen population is 
so smug and self-complacent that it either 
does not see or closes its eyes to the multi- 
tudinous evils that stalk the streets, lanes and 
slums of every large town or city. The reason 
is that except for the few towns and cities 
planned with a purpose, which, by the way, 
can be counted on one’s finger-tips, there are 
no well-integrated cities in Asia. They are 
mere agglomerates of disparate or heter- 
ogeneous populations, thrown together with- 
out plan or purpose, except the one supreme 
purpose obsessing everyone—viz., of making 
money for the few, and more modestly, earn- 
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ing a livelihood for the overwhelming majo- 
rity. If there is one God that Asian cities 
faithfully worship, that is Mammon. If there 
is one standard that rules the conduct of most 
citizens, it is to get rich quick. No doubt by 
their very numbers, which create bulk de- 
mand and provide concentrated custom, some 
good things also emerge such as dance, 
drama, music, painting and literature, art, 
architecture and science. But the outstand- 
ing preoccupation of nearly ninety per cent 
of metropolitan populations seems to be a 
struggle for survival, or in the picturesque 
words of Prof. Sir Patrick Geddes, the bizarre 
art of working anyhow, building anyhow, 
begetting anyhow, living anyhow, and dying 
anyhow. We have rarely, if ever, consciously 
planned towns and cities, or set a well 
thought-out purpose or objective before them 
for their existence and development. They 
have only sprawled, accreted and grown big. 


Cities like men must have a purpose for 
existence —Under such conditions you can 
only like a city in parts—a few parks, 
playgrounds, theatres, museums, libraries, 
bungalows and palacial buildings, schools, 
colleges and University, plus a few struggling 
cultural societies, We cannot by the lowest 
of the low standards say to-day that any 
Indian city is desirable thirty to fifty per 
cent from the simple criterion of cleanliness, 
comfortable dwellings and contented citizens, 
One can say without being accused of ex- 
aggeration that cities may be heavens for one 
per cent, purgatories for nine per cent, and 
hell for ninety per cent of their dwellers. 
When we have only a magnet-iron filing 
concept of cities, we cannot expect to build 
or produce any better. First and foremost, 
therefore, we must have some purpose in 
building towns and cities. They must be 
comfortable dwelling spots for their citizens, 
most of whom must feel proud to build and 
belong to them, and find satisfaction in being 
an integral part of them. If this criterion of 
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good life is not possible at least for ninety 
per cent of a city’s population, urban life has 
little urbanity to commend it. Integrated 
rural life in small village communities would 
in that case be far more preferable to 
wretched existence in  coketowns or 
eee 
megalopolises. 

State, Civic Administration and Citizens’ 
Organisations should work for a desirable 
Civic Ideal.—If we accept such a criterion 
for the raison d’etre of cities, it is the duty 
of government, civic bodies and citizens’ 
organisations to start concerted working in 
order to attain it within the next generation 
at least. For that, however, considerable 
thinking, study and research will have to be 
devoted to the living conditions of the 
various motley-coloured groups and castes 
that to-day inhabit our larger towns and 
cities. The foremost need is to give to the 
majority of the city population an ideal for 
living, a purpose in life, which they could 
fulfil as honest citizens of an integrated city 
of harmonious human relations. Today they 
live as separate islands in a swelling sea of 
amorphous life. If anything, there is anta- 
gonism and mutual hatred rather than fellow- 
feeling, cohesion, harmonious relations, or 
social solidarity. 


Guaranteeing minimum standards to city- 
dwellers—We cannot give the people a 
purpose if the major part of their waking 
life is spent in earning even less than the 
bare necessaries of animal existence. The 
greatest difference today between the popu- 
lations of West European and Asian cities is 
that the former have full social security, 
whereas the latter live in gnawing anxiety of 
perpetual insecurity. Unless security of in- 
come and maintenance is guaranteed to all 
citizens, Asian cities cannot have a basis for 
building the good life. If they have thousands 
of beggars begging for food, thousands of 
children lacking adequate nutrition, and 


citizens looking helplessly on, then the funda- 
mentals of good life cannot but be threaten- 
ed. Beyond guaranteeing a minimum level 
of subsistence, therefore, the nature of close 
living in the circumscribed area of a city 
demands various essential services and ameni- 
ties such as sanitary dwellings, plentiful water 
supply, electric lighting, public health 
services and medical care, facilities for 
children’s education, facilities for the recrea- 
tion of children, youth, adults and old per- 
sons, and avenues of cultural expression and 
enjoyment in larger individual freedom. If 
these are not available to all the citizens with- 
out discrimination, city life can be a source 
of burden, and would cause jealousy, frus- 
tration, disharmony and hatred, which would 
inevitably manifest themselves in anti-social 
feelings and activities, 


City-building an Art and a Science—not 
a mere collecting of crowds.—One of the 
crying defects of all but a few cities on earth 
is their complete lack of plan or purpose. 
Mostly they have sprawled into cities from 
being towns or villages, and services were 
provided largely on a post-mortem basis, i.e. 
as remedial measures to rectify aggravating 
social ills or to satisfy acutely felt needs. 
Even if we refrain from calling more cities 
‘ill’, almost all have evolved so aimlessly that 
various social maladies are their eternal 
companions. Thus to refer only to a few 
outstanding defects of Indian cities, their 
housing problem is appallingly bad. Nearly 
two-thirds of the population live in sub- 
standard and yet expensive housing because 
of low incomes. Most have, therefore, an 
outrageous disproportion in sex ratios, the 
number of adult males being from a few 
thousand in large towns to four to five 
hundred thousand in excess of adult females 
in the larger cities." The needs of the most 
important section of the city population, 
viz., Of children and youth, lacking in 








1. At Bombay in 1951 with 14,77,219 males against 8,48,726 females. 
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spaciousness of surroundings and healthy occu- 
pations of the village, are most inadequately 
met with regard to education, playing fields, 
clubs or meeting places. The special needs of 
old people for comfort, quiet and recreation 
have not even been thought of, much less 
planned or provided for in these overcrowded 
cities. If castes or religious and linguistic 
communities do not crowd together in select 
areas, they cannot easily cohere together nor 
provide that social solidarity for its members, 
which acts in villages both as a system of 
social insurance and a moral norm or censor. 
We will thus readily see that city-building 
is an art and a science, which should 
assiduously cater for a civilised life of admi- 
nistrative integration, social harmony and 
civic purpose and solidarity. If these are not 
reflected in the life of the citizen society, it 
can at best present an incoherent assemblage 
of disparate strangers. 

The approach to build citizen societies.— 
The first need therefore for towns and cities 
is to have a consious objective of a purposeful 
_ integrated civic cohesion, and the next is 
to work hard to attain it through appropriate 
machinery and civic organisation. Here the 
Municipality or City Council should provide 
for proper representation to all groups living 
in wards, as small local communities, until 
they are integrated in due course into a 
larger coherent civic community. It should 
further undertake to provide the essentials 
of efficient living such as water supply, 
housing, sanitation, health services and 
medical care, primary and secondary educa- 
tion, efficient transport, recreation facilities, 
etc. The State should collaborate with the 
Civic Corporation to provide these and some 
other services such as peace, order and 
safety, employment éxchanges, care of the 
vulnerable groups or individuals, etc. When 
these essentials of efficient living have been 
provided by the civic body and the State 
for all its socially minded citizens, can we 
talk of real community development. But 
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the essentials must be adequately provided 
for by the Civic Corporation and the State 
not for a few but for all citizens as a basis 
of efficient living in cities. 


The Importance of Community Organisa- 
tion and Development.—While emphasising 
the part that the city Corporation and State 
have to play, we cannot and do not wish 
to ignore the equally basic social fact that 
the city Corporation and the State are 
ultimately composed of individual citizens, 
living either singly or in families, and in 
social, religious, cultural and other groups. 
They have fundamentally a duty to them- 
selves, mutually to one another, and 
collectively to the city. For, ultimately, like 
villages, towns and cities can be what their 
citizens make them by their individual 
behaviour and their joint co-operative effort. 
This is where community organisation and 
development has a supreme function to fulfil 
in urban societies as much as in villages. 


Techniques must be adapted to prevailing 
facts and factors,—Here it may be repeated 
once more that, true to the principle of 
planning being always related to realities, 
social thinkers and planners will have to plan 
for two types of urban societies, viz., those 
which already exist, and those that will be 
rising before our eyes as a result of the 
phenomenon of rapid conurbation. We must 
realise the significance of the social pheno- 
menon that within a period of thirty years 
from 1921 to 1951, India’s urban population 
has increased from 23 to 62 millions; and 
conditions being normal, the tempo of growth 
is likely to be more rapid in the next two 
generations not only in India but also in other 
countries of Asia and Africa. If we have no 
idea of planned, purposive and well-provided 
growth, we are bound to have more numerous 
sick societies like the ones we find in most 
Asian and African cities to-day. Among the 
existing urban societies, like good matter-of- 
fact social workers, our techniques of 
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organisation for social change have to be ad- 
apted to highly stratified and compartmenta- 
lised urban agglomerations of tribes, castes, 
religious communities, economic classes and 
political parties—often living in segregated 
reserves, and special dreamlands. Many of 
them live in isolated islands of their own, 
although these islands are closely inter- 
connected by common roads and commonly 
shared public utilities and services. The 
further meaning of this corporate life is that 
an epidemic in one island, the economic want 
or social unrest of one group, or a moral rot 
in one community is bound immediately to 
affect the rest of the body politic. If we have 
wisdom and foresight we must build for the 
physical and social health of all by raising 
the levels of the lowest groups to decent 
standard of living, such that instead of being 
a drag on the rest, they will play their role 
in maintaining a decent level for all. In other 
words, during the transitional period, which 
should be as short as possible, the able and 
capable sections of society should go all out 
to the assistance of the vulnerable or weaker 
groups, by organising the ‘local community 
for orderly development on the well accepted 
principles of self-help, self-reliance and self- 
confidence, fostered and encouraged through 
catalytic stimulation. 


Starting with the vulnerable Groups and 
Depressed Areas.—In established cities, , we 


will thus have to apply our tested techniques. 


of community development and improvement 
by beginning with selected units of the 
backward or vulnerable groups and depressed 
areas. We will have to place our trained 
catalysts or community workers there and 
simultaneously train local workers from 
amongst these under-privileged communities. 
We will have to establish a positive mecha- 
nism for a gradually increasing inter-change 
of experience between the vulnerable or 
backward and advanced groups. We will 
have to provide a larger volume of social 


services and amenities to bridge the un- 
conscionable gaps in standards of living of 
different sections of the self-same societies. 
Thus only can we expect to develop the 
desired sense of integration to a common 
ideal or a civic purpose among all the 
citizens, irrespective of the factors that 
separate them temporarily because of histo- 
rical evolution. The points to remember are 
that there are positive techniques of social 
development, that they have to be applied 
over a period of time in order to bring about 
a desired social transformation, that un- 
comfortable or undesirable social factors and 
phenomena cannot be eliminated from an 
established society overnight by mere wishing 
or wishful thinking, that social workers 
work towards a positive end by taking the 
people with them towards an universally 
accepted goal, and that they do not consider 
dictatorial techniques of forcing social poli- 
cies down the throats of unwilling or un- 
prepared individuals or groups as the right 
or desirable techniques for achieving even 
a transient end, much less a permanent social 
transformation. 


Should Cities grow unchecked in Num- 
bers?.—When serious attempts are made to 
remove the various ills and maladies afflicting 
over-grown cities or megalopolises, planners 
should also seriously give thought to the 
important question of the optimum size of 
cities. If the criterion of evolving a socially 
harmonious community is to be applied to 
the growth of cities, and if the imbalance 
inevitable upon uncontrolled growth of 
numbers is to be checked, we have to ask 
ourselves the question as to what should be 
the optimum size of cities with regard to 
population and geographical area? Should 
we allow an unlimited increase of numbers 
through an unchecked flow of immigrants? 
If we do, should we leave it to the immigrants 


.to occupy any open spaces available in and 


around the city, and satisfy as best they 
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can their essential needs of washing, clean- 
sing, cooking, sanitation and shelter as they 
have been used to in the freer spaciousness 
of villages? Or should we lay down some 
minimum standards of conservancy, sanita- 
tion and shelter for the sake of human 
decency, and enforce them for the comfort 
and convenience of our fellow citizens? After 
nearly a decade of independence, can we 
justifiably absolve our civic administrations 
and our State and National Planners from 
the discharge of this elementary responsibility 
of civic life? Can we legitimately say that 
Calcutta, Bombay, Kanpur, and Delhi are 
cities to be proud of except for at most five 
to ten per cent of their populations viewed 
from ‘the angle of satisfying fundamental 
needs like housing, water-supply, lighting, 
sanitation, recreation, cleanliness and privacy? 
We cannot escape the inevitable fate of our 
cities turning into vast slumlands if we have 
no regard for elementary rules of town 
planning and city building, and if we ignore 
the fundamentals of civilised life, except for 
the privileged five to ten per cent. 


Expenditure. on Engineering, Health and 
Protective Services increases in geometrical 
ratio.—It is because of consideration of values 
of civilised life for all the residents of the 
city that we should begin to think in terms 
of the optimum size of cities and the timely 
education of immigrants. It has been shown 
from numerous studies and surveys that after 
a quarter million, the city begins to become 
unwieldy and its social and economic 
problems and difficulties multiply apace. 
Crime increases at a geometrical ratio with 
the arithmetical increase of population beyond 
two hundred thousand. The expenditure on 
engineering services, conservancy and trans- 
port and on protective or police services takes 
on similar proportions. Even health services 
become proportionately costlier, With these 
apparent problems, subtle social evils 
multiply. Economic and social diseases like 


Tuberculosis and Syphilis get entrenched; 
children are infected by parents because of 
lack of space and over-crowding ; commercia- 
lised vice creeps in, almost as a safety-valve 
for the rest of society, because of the devasta- 
ting disparity of numbers between the adults 
of the two sexes. If there are not enough 
schooling facilities for the school-going popu- 
lation, child employment being _ legally 
prohibited and both parents often working 
to make both ends meet, children are either 
neglected, take to vagrancy and delinquency, 
or are abused by anti-social elements. There 
are other evils supplied in the organised form 
of tempting amusement to the denizens of 
large cities, living under highly artificial and 
unnatural conditions of ennui and boredom. 


Optimum size of population and area to 
be determined for every city.—Enough 
has been said, however, to demonstrate the 


point that beyond a certain size, every city. 


demands a well-articulated administration of 
expert technicians working in collaboration 
with varied social scientists to plan the orderly 
and harmonious development of old or new 


cities, This comprises a deliberate check on 


the population and area of every city from 
time to time, and simultaneous education 
of the citizens in the art of living a co- 
operative life in a corporate city. If we do 
not wake up to do this obvious thinking, 
planning and imaginative implementation of 
the art of city building, we can have in the 
twentieth century plan and purpose what 
Robert Crowley deplored about sixteenth 
century cities, when he described them as: 


And this is a city 

In name, but in deed 

It is a pack of people, 

That seek after meed (gain). 

For, officers and all 

Do seek their own gain. 

But, for the wealth of the Commoners, 
Not one taketh pain, 

And hell without order 
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I may it well call, 
Where every man is for himself 
And no man for all.? 


In new urban areas, the techniques will 
have to be different.—As regards starting new 
industrial, university, or suburban commu- 
nities, we may have to adopt slightly different 
techniques. Here the successes and failures 
or the good points and mistakes of cities like 
New Delhi and Chandigarh as well as of 
communities like Kurukshetra. Nilokheri, 
Faridabad and Ulhasnagar should guide us 
both in providing a proper economic basis 
and selecting proper ideals and correct 
techniques for evolving our ideal towns and 
cities. There is unfortunately too little of the 
scientific recording of these very valuable 
experiences among us. We lack the spirit of 
intensive and sustained sociological research 
and the ability of learning from experience. 
In new urban societies, not only shall we plan 
ahead proper and adequate civic and social 
services and amenities, but we will also take 
good care to see that communalist or segre- 
gationist elements do not form islands of 
isolation and keep the community divided 
into water-tight compartments or new castes 
of unmixables. If individuals or groups wish 
to have a common form of worship or ritual, 
they may have it privately; but their personal 
creed or dogma need not divide them in civic 
or public corporate life on the basis of 
language, regional origin, economic status or 
on the basis of religion, which should be a 
matter of personal faith for every member of 
the urban “society owing allegiance to the 
goddess of common civic ideals. The curative, 
rehabilitative and preventive social services 
such as relief of poverty, prevention of desti- 
tution, rehabilitation of the physically, 
mentally, socially and morally handicapped, 
health services, education and social security 
should be common to all members of the 
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urban society irrespective of race, colour, sex 
or religion. 


Co-ordination of Rural-Urban development 
through Co-operation—Remembering that 
to-day there is a very wide gulf of feelings, 
behaviour and norms between the rural and 
urban populations of India as of other 
countries, and that the phenomenon of rapid 
conurbation cannot be halted, those respon- 
sible for planning and administration should 
take particular care to avoid the mistake of 
dividing society into artificial groups such as 
workers and peasants and instead promote a 
constant and conscious inter-change of 
thoughts, experiences and hospitality between 
the two complementary arms of the self-same 
body politic—the rural and urban com- 
munities. Since the village has the natural 
stabilising and revitalising influence of 
contact with mother nature, and the town 
and city the energising, quickening and 
refining influence of contacts with fellowmen, 
those who understand the value of both in 
making life richer, fuller and a harmonious 
whole, will apply their minds to establishing 
a deliberate rapport between the town and 
country through various methods of inter- 
play, exchange and continuous contacts. That 
would be the social way of getting the 
optimum good from nature and culture and 
avoiding the lop-sided urban and rural com- 
munities of blind sprawl that we witness 
to-day in every country of Asia. Lastly, our 
narrow concepts of social welfare and social 
well-being only as a remedial or post-mortem 
technique of relief of the sick or afflicted 
parts of society will have thus to undergo 
a radical change towards the total concept 
of a healthy and integrated development of 
every local community, working in harmony 
with the nation, and a healthy nation co- 
operating with sister nations, if we are to 
realise our destiny as an integrated human 





1Vide ‘Bombay—a city in the Making’ (1948) by J. F. Bulsara. 
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family working for mutual good and there- 
fore ensuring a better life for all on the basis 
of justice and equality of opportunity. 


Some practical problems the Section may 
usefully discuss—While I have tried to 
discuss above the broad aspects and impli- 
cations of the im nt subject of ‘Urban 
Community Development’, I am conscious 
of the fact that the Section will have to come 
down to brass tacks and discuss practical 
problems of the day at its meetings during 
the two days allotted to its deliberations. May 
I, therefore, at this stage throw out for your 
consideration a few suggestions about the 
topics or points that those participating in 
the Section may take up for detailed 
discussion : 


(a) The problems of community develop- 
ment will take on somewhat different 
aspects and proportions according as 
we are considering old established 
urban agglomerations or entirely 
new ones to be started as in the case 
of Steel Plants or Refineries on new 
sites, and grouped or large-scale 
industries in what are now predomi- 
nantly small-town or rural areas. 


(b) As regards old conurbations, the 
efforts at community development 
should generally begin with a short- 
term survey with the help of social 
workers, students, citizen-volunteers 
and other required personnel. 


(c) The survey should indicate the priority 
areas, wards, neighbourhoods, groups 
or communities to be tackled. 


(d) A beginning should be made generally 
with one or two wards or neighbour- 
hoods by way of a pilot project to be 
conducted for a year before several 
neighbourhoods or the entire city is 
taken up for community development. 
This preparation is essential to check 
preventible wastage. 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 
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Since cooperative corporate life is the 
essence of urban living, the objective 
in mind should be to develop an 
integrated civic community, The 
concept and principle of cooperation 
with surrounding neighbourhoods and 
with civic ideals as a whole should 
therefore be introduced from the start, 
and neighbourhoods or communities 
should not be encouraged to develop 
in isolation or under unhealthy 
rivalries or antagonisms. This aspect 
has to be very tactfully handled in 
view of our existing differences of 
castes, classes, creeds, linguistic groups 
and an exaggerated sense of econo- 
mic, religious, cultural and dietary 
differences; 

In every neighbourhood or commu- 
nity, the provision of social services 
and amenities should receive attention 
according to well-defined priorities 
based on the study of local needs and 
situation; e.g. the needs of children 
and mothers should come before those 
of youth, and of youth before those 
of able-bodied adults. Preventive and 
constructive services would receive 
greater or at least equal attention 
with curative aspects of treatment of 
social ills and individuals handicaps. 
Emphasis should be placed on evoking 
and developing the inner strengths of + 
the community or neighbourhood on 
the basis of self-help. The catalytic, 


‘technical and advisory services should 


however be more and _ material 
assistance should be greater, where the 
neighbourhood or community is back- 
ward, illiterate, poor or specially 
handicapped. A sense of social justice 
and equality of opportunity should 
not only be assiduously fostered but it 
should be also felt and experienced by 
the suffering or weaker sections of the 
body politic. 
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(h) While the symptoms or effects of social 
diseases are being tackled, the root- 
causes should not be neglected. The 
tackling of the two should be simulta- 
neous, so that diseases do not fester in 
other parts, or new problems do not 
arise while existing evils are tackled 
in one area. 


To give a stray example, juvenile delin- 
quency cannot be tackled effectively by 
arresting the delinquents and referring them 
to institutions for ineffective treatment. Not 
only should it be ensured that the very 
expensive treatment is effective but it should 
also be seen to that conditions which are 
causing the crop of delinquents are also 
tackled, mitigated and removed simulta- 
neously. Thus, wherever needed, services of 
play-grounds, recreational facilities, timely 
pecuniary relief and family advice, guidance 
and treatment of the child and parents at 
home will have to be provided if we are 
determined effectively to tackle the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 


Another line of discussion can start by 
asking the question: What should be the 
minimum social services to be provided by 
the Civic or State authorities or the organised 
effort of the local community in large towns 
and cities, say of a population of over 50,000, 
over 100,000, over 500,000 and over 
1,000,000? ; 


(a) Should there be one or more Citizen 
Advice Bureaux and Mental Health 
Clinics as an essential service in larger 
cities? 

({b) Should there be play-grounds and 
open spaces provided with organised 
games for children in each neighbour- 
hood of a certain size? 


(c) Even before that, is a school a sine 
qua non in urban areas where more 
than twenty or thirty children are of 
the school-going age, and parents go 


to work and children below fourteen. 


are prohibited by law from taking up 
paid work. 


(d) Should there be hostels for girls, boys, 
single adults, where they come to work 
in mills, factories, workshops and 
commercial and @ading concerns in 
large numbers? 


(e) What essential services should be 
provided in larger cities for the old 
and the disabled? 


(f) Should there be a check on immigra- 
tion, if the city has attained a certain 
size, and should some conscious efforts 
be made to maintain a fair ratio 
between the adult members of the two 
sexes in a growing town or city. Or 
should they be left to sprawl as they 
can without a thought for the future, 
creating problems galore because of 
the initial high employment it gives? 


It is not my purpose to give an exhaustive 
list of the subjects, topics or problems to be 
tackled while undertaking urban community 
development. I can only broadly indicate the 
form our sectional deliberations might usefully 
take. I feel sure the participants will think of 
several other similar problems. I would only 
urge that we may take up a few of the 
practical aspects of our subject for consi- 
deration and apply our minds to finding 
appropriate solutions, so that our deliberations 
may prove to be of some value and practical 
utility to those who read or study our reports. 


Summary.—tThe relative importance of 
urban community development in rapidly 
expanding towns and cities and equally 
rapidly urbanising villages of India is vital. 
The contrasting conditions of rural com- 
munity life and urban agglomerations of 
diverse populations deserve careful study and 
survey for purposes of sound planning: What 
the rural emigrants lose by leaving their 
villages and gain by migrating to towns. How 
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this loss of stability, tribal vitality, community 
integration, belongingness, influence of social 
opinion and family solidarity can be made 
up in the vast ocean of the disabling imper- 
sonal life of the cities. 


The physical, social and cultural environ- 
ment of caste-groups living in isolated islands 
in cities need to be studied. The economic 
condition of caste-groups. Lack of social 
security and therefore the loosening of 
familial, tribal or social ties and consequent 
disintegration of personality. These results 
most marked among the socially handicapped 
communities and tiny immigrant groups 
unable to look after themselves. 


The social consequences of this unplanned, 


uncontrolled conurbation. One of the most - 


significant consequences being the inordina- 
tely large crop of the variously handicapped 
populations such as the physically disabled, 
economically destitute, socially outcast or 
misfit, young delinquents, adult offenders, 
paupers or beggars, other anti-social ele- 
ments, women living on commercialised vice, 
mentally deficient and ill. Bad housing 
conditions and neglected slums aggravate the 
unwholesome living and produce social 
unrest. 


The unplanned past giving rise to a motley 
crop of unbalanced, disharmonious, disinte- 
grated and somewhat sick urban agglomera- 
tions. The lesson to learn is to plan the 
urban community on a definite, well- 
understood concept of social integration. The 
scattered and isolated parts of the civic 
community should cohere as one well- 
integrated, mutually helpful and _ trusting 
organism, co-operating towards a _ total 


common objective, in which the good of the 
parts is enshrined and ensured. 
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The theory and practice of this concept of 
community development. How to work it 
under existing Indian conditions in towns 
and cities. The measures during the Transi- 
tional Period and the Long-range Objective 
towards which to work. The growth of 
responsibility among socially handicapped 
groups needs to be actively fostered and en- 
couraged with the help of catalysts. The need 
for increased social services and amenities 
for the vulnerable groups—the object being 
broadly to assimilate them as quickly as 
possible into the common cultural heritage of 
the whole civic community. Welfare measures 
and social work to ameliorate the handicaps, 
and social services to prevent further handi- 
capping conditions. 

While considering measures for civic 
integration of Indian cities and those for 
total community development in urban areas, 
it is necessary to consider to. what extent an 
unlimited expansion of cities in population 
and area is desirable, and how regional 
planning can be equated with a controlled 
growth of existing cities with their ever in- 
creasing problems of supply of essential 
services and amenities. Also whether there is 
such a criterion as an optimum size of cities 
possible to be worked out in long range 
regional planning. 

In all this planned development, to keep 
a close balance between the growth of rural 
and urban communities and promote a 
mutually-enriching inter play between them. 
This in order that the lop-sided development 
of blind evolution may be checked, and an 
integrated concept and planned unfoldment 
of a healthy rural-urban inter-de pendent 
community may replace the forces of blind 
sprawl and therefore wasteful evolution and 
forestall the suddenness of an equally destruc- 
tive and painful socio-economic revolution. 

















URBAN COMMUNITY ORGANISATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


By Dr. B. H. Menta 


The Second Five Year Plan of India 
primarily seeks to achieve the industrial 
development of the country. Since 1750 many 
countries in Europe, America and Asia have 
passed through the Industrial Revolution and 
created an Industrial Society. India too has 
completed the preliminary stage of industria- 
lisation and now seeks to come up to the 
level of other countries. This conference 
which concerns itself with the social welfare 
of man, cannot too deeply involve itself with 
the correctness of philosophy, soundness of 
economic policies and priorities, or the ethics 
and aesthetics of the Industrial Revolution. 
Since the country has decided to follow the 
present path, this Conference could more 
profitably concentrate on the examination of 
the social consequences of Industrialisation, 
with a view to achieving welfare objectives 
of an industrial society, especially following 
the principles and programmes of Urban 
Community Organisation. 


Man was a forest dweller for several 
million years. He lived through a forest 
economy of which he has _ altogether 
forgoten. Though a species born in the 
forest, he has wandered over grasslands, 
valleys and plains to stumble into the modern 
city. Feudal and agricultural economy has 
also a history of a few thousand years, and 
India, in our rural areas, yet remains feudal 
in some places. The industrial revolution is 
only two hundred years old, and yet it has 
almost destroyed the old social organisation. 
Those who are enamoured of its achieve- 
ments are dazzled by its capacity for 
commodity production, its potentiality for the 
quick satisfaction of innumerable petty human 
desires and wants, and its promise to achieve 
the newly defined goal of “better standards 


of living.” This effort of the individual for 
a better life can be realised only if there is 
corresponding efficient social organisation. 


The objective of social health—The 
ordinary citizen in a town or city is primarily 
concerned with happiness and the day-to-day 
problems of home, family and work. Mean- 
while society has to concern itself with the 
achievement of a high standard of social 
health in order to enable the individual to 
achieve his legitimate goals, and at the same 
time contribute towards the economic, social 
and cultural objectives and the management 
of society. Such a concept of social health 
needs philosophy, clear definition of social 
objectives, and at least an attempt to create 
a social organisation that will offer to provide 
protection, comfort and security to the indi- 
vidual and his family. In visualising such a 
concept of social health it is impossible to 
overlook moral and ethical standards and 
values. It is not enough that man should 
live his life, it is necessary that life must be 
worth living. 


In the present day society, made up of 
heterogeneous urban communities, there is 
only an external expression of sympathy and 
concern for the individual, but the society is 
hardly able to function in terms of organised 
communities working for the welfare of Man 
and his family. Industrialised societies have 
not yet produced a social balance sheet which 
always shows a profit so far as the welfare 
and economy of the family is concerned. 
The industrial revolution has created vast 
concentrations of human populations where 
the individual and the family are lost in 
an impersonal society geared to commodity 
production. Urban social organisation has 
become vast and complex, and the small man 
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is powerless to understand and associate 
intelligently with the larger life of the 
community and society. 


Drawbacks of Industrialisation—The phe- 
nomenal achievements of the industrial age 
lose much of their value because large masses 
of people in cities are unable to play an 
effective role with developed intelligence, to 
cope up with the new order. The real values 
and content of happiness are thus lost sight 
of. The needs of good housing, physical and 
mental health, family well-being, and oppor- 
tunities for the expression of creative poten- 
tialities of man are set aside in order to 
achieve higher production targets and the 
illusion of prosperity that is produced by the 
stacked commodities in the market place. 
It is not realised that large numbers of people 
become maladjusted to the new order and 
become anti-social elements, destroying them- 
selves and the health of the new social order. 
When the new economy is coming into 
existence millions of children are neglected 
and are not given the health, strength, 
education, and training to prepare to deal 
with the new complex  socio-industrial 
phenomena. 


Neglect of social aspects of development.— 
The failure to achieve welfare, and to pro- 
duce a New Education for social change may 
produce evil social consequences. It is 
desirable to answer the question seriously 
whether we again want to experience the 
slums, disease, misery, crime, prostitution, 
family disorganisation, brutality and wars 
that the western countries have gone through 
during the last two hundred years. 


The earnest endeavours of the Govern- 
ment of India for economic development 
have not been accompanied by equally 
determined measures to deal with social 
factors. It is with regret that this Conference 
must point out the number of pages in the 
Five Year Plans where there is a separate 
chapter for Minerals, Forests, Manure, 
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Crops, etc., but there is no provision for a 
separate chapter on plans for building of 
homes and the lives of children, for the 
welfare and protection of families, for urban 
community organisation, or for dealing with 
social preparations for economic develop- 
ment. Rural Community Organisation is 
rightly given a priority because of the size 
and backwardness of the rural population; 
but history and sociology have revealed that 
this rural backwardness is primarily due to 
the social organisation in the city where there 
is little community consciousness to promote 
the general welfare of all. It is only when 
both city and rural communities are 
developed in a co-ordinated programme that 
the right kind of urban-rural relationship 
will develop. The Civil War in Russia after 
the revolution, and the experience of China 
aught to give us enough warning to beware 
lest at any stage the village and the city 
should find themselves in economic conflict 
and rivalry. From this point of view alone 
urban community organisation is a vital and 
immediate necessity. The neglect of the social 
aspects by the Government of India is due 
to four reasons. It is erroneously believed 
that economic development would help in 
implementing social programmes. There is 
an error in the determination of social and 
economic priorities. Then there is a lack of 
adequate social awareness, and even a want 
of social consciousness in the rank and file 
of party politicians. And finally there is a* 
serious dearth of social thinkers, social 
engineers, and social workers who realise the 
magnitude and importance of social problems, 
and possess the ability to deal with them 
in terms of the vast problems and population 
involved. It is unfortunate that as in the 
West, in India too social thinkers and workers 
have to work under the domination of 
economic and political leadership. The 
tragedies of the industrial revolution in the 
West could be attributed to the last mentioned 
factor. All the four reasons have led to the 
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superfluous economic and vast technological 
success of the West without the rise of an 
efficient social organisation or a_ political 
democracy, and without much content of 
values in human happiness and culture. For 
the time being, history is repeating itself in 
India. 

Lesson the West can teach us.—lIt is 
desirable for India to study, or at least begin 
to study the extraordinary social changes that 
have taken place in most of the industrialised 
countries of the West during the last two 
hundred years. The history of Industrial 
Revolution is very brief, and therefore India 
should not fail to learn lessons from this 
brief history. The West has paid an unduly 
high price for its economic achievements, and 
is yet paying the costs for neglecting the social 
consequences of industrialisation. This con- 
ference and subsequent conferences should 
therefore awaken the country to the dangers 
of neglecting the basic social aspects of eco- 
nomic development. In doing this we should 
only remember the sorrow and suffering of 
the millions who are helpless victims of the 
industrial age all over the world. 


Some aspects of Urban Sociology.—The 
most significant consequence of the Industrial 
Revolution is the rise of the city, and the 
growth of urbanism. Cities originate after a 
ruthless destruction of Nature and chaotic 
occupation of space. There is competition 
between the strong and the week, and due to 
the emergence of land value, the strong dis- 
place the weak, and economic purposes 
displace human needs and values. Three 
important characteristics of a city are the 
vast size of population, the heterogeneous 
character of society and the unmanageability 
of local social functions resulting in the 
disappearance of traditional social orga- 
nisations. 

As the majority of urban population 
is from the rural areas, the masses 
cling to rural traditions and customs, 


prior to the emergence of urban 
patterns of behaviour and tradition. Amongst 
the economically successful groups, Indian 
tradition is replaced by ‘westernisation.’ In 
the early stages the simplicity and beauty 
of rural culture which was partly a result 
of contact with nature contributes to city 
culture, but gradually a process of deculturisa- 
tion and acculturisation sets in, and a culture 
develops in the city. This externally rich 
culture of the few gradually permeates the 
masses to displace all rural foundations of 
their social life and they become helpless and 
bewildered groups in a vast and complex 
society. This process also creates conflicts 
and disabilities. A new social order even- 
tually emerges replacing the old community 
consciousness which was based on simple 
forms of co-operative living. 


The conflicts and confusions of the social 
atmosphere influence human life and beha- 
viour. But more powerful are the effects 
of the physical environment and _ habitat 
which is usually a slum, the consequence of 
the economic struggle for existence, and the 
influence of urban sex patterns, anxieties, and 
frustrations. The habitat without the healing 
and uplifting influence of Nature, produces 
a decline of the human spirit and the decay 
of aesthetic and human values. In many 
cases there is a disintegration of personality, 
resulting in family disorganisation. The 
inadequacy and inequality of rewards in 
urban life lead in many cases to frustration 
and defeatism, jealousy and competition, and 
eventually to crime, prostitution and 
gambling. 

Intensive studies of sex life should be made 
in India to understand the patterns of sex 
behaviour in urban surroundings. The satis- 
faction of the sex instinct determines to a 
great extent the nature of general satisfaction 
and the ultimate happiness of all persons. 
The greater the frustration imposed by the 
habitat and the economy, greater is the 
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inclination to indulge in sex. In India there is 
sex without satisfaction, security and privacy 
in the city. The slums rule. out possibility of 
natural courtship. The over-congestion of the 
habitat and erratic contacts with the opposite 
sex in home, factory and community environ- 
ment become an irritating, and at times an 
irresistible stimulant leading to the disin- 
tegration of moral discipline. 


Efforts to deal with social problems of such 
magnitude have been insignificant. They 
mainly include the provision of inadequate 
housing facilities, recreational programmes of 
the labour welfare centres, and the limited 
welfare programmes of the employer. Muni- 
cipal social service, transport facilities, and 
the limited welfare programmes of private 
agencies are entirely inadequate to improve 
the social situation or to prevent further 
deterioration of the living conditions of the 
masses. 

Several approaches to the urban problem.— 
It is accepted that India is a predominantly 
rural country, and yet the city commands the 
undoubted leadership of the whole nation. 
The city is unfortunately more a product of 
the West, than of our own heritage and 
history. Therefore it is desirable to bring 
idealism, social health, and: objectivity of 
humble service to the city dwellers, The 
community programmes in rural areas, 
irrespective of their confused philosophies and 
objectives, are rightly conceived. Is it seriously 
believed that the cities have adequate 
resources and they can look after themselves? 
This is not the case. Since the city leads the 
nation, urban community organisation pro- 
jects are urgently needed to avoid any 
disparity in the development of agricultural 
and industrial resources. India has to learn 
from the terrible Civil War in Russia and the 
conflict between urban selfishness and rural 
development in China. It is the aim of the 
country to expand industry to absorb the 
surplus rural population. The city must there- 
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fore be properly managed and adequately 
organised and equipped to perform this 
difficult task. The cities of India must give 
the highest priority to develop sound urban- 
rural relationship so that the nation is built 
as an integrated whole. 


There are seven major priorities to achieve 
a proper growth and development of urban 
areas, These are as follows: 


1. Town Planning based on sound philo- 
sophy, clear objectives, good legislation 
and efficient engineering. 

2. Efficient Municipal administration. 

Slum clearance. 

4. Comprehensive Community Welfare 
service through planned programme of 
urban community organisation. 

5. Genuine programmes of Labour Wel- 
fare, better labour management, and a 
genuine new deal to labour. 

6. Continuous and efficient research into 
urban problems and programmes to 
facilitate proper planning. 

7. Careful and systematic maintenance of 
adequate statistical data. 


bd 


It is not for this conference to go into any 
detail about all the above aspects. But social 
welfare has to play a historic role to co- 
ordinate all efforts in the interest of the 
society. 


Town Planning.—It is not possible to deal 
intensively with this programme at this con- 
ference because we are more directly con- 
cerned with the fourth, and indirectly with 
the fifth group of programmes. ‘There are 
town planners in India, and some new cities 
are said to be planned. Principles of town 
planning are also applied piecemeal to the 
old cities. Chandigarh, for example, is the 
most important planned city in India. All 
cities must provide for the welfare of the 
masses, and possibilities for the development 
of urban culture. I shall deal with some vital 
issues relating to town planning. In the first 
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place, I feel that cities should be reduced in 
size, power and importance. This is necessary 
for the protection of vast rural areas. The 
consolidated political power in the city creates 
a handicap for the proper growth of rural 
areas. Therefore there is a need for the dis- 
persal of cities, populations and industries. 


In whatever manner possible, it is also 
desirable to retain Nature as the background 
of the human habitat and promote separate 
zones. for residential, recreational, and indus- 
trial and commercial purposes, Besides, to 
provide for human happiness, peace, health 
and breadth of vision and outlook, man 
needs space. Tropical climate, basides, 
requires larger areas for individual habitation 
than is the case in colder regions.- The 
problem of land values and housing finance 
are in utter conflict with the need for 
adequate, and larger and better houses where 
there is space for man to live, grow, and 
enjoy. The problem of space and housing 
must receive the same priority and kind of 
treatment which is given to major irrigation 
projects in rural areas. The Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work is rendering a great 
service to the country by organising a con- 
ference to deal with this whole subject in 
May 1957 with the help of the Tata Institute 
of Social Sciences, and under the leadership 
of an able administrator. 


Analysis and classification of urban areas,— 
Because of limited resources, lack of 
personnel, and inadequate knowledge of the 
deeper aspects of social and technological 
sciences, programmes of urban community 
organisation should be limited only to the 
most important residential areas of a city. 
For this purpose it will be necessary to analyse 
and classify the existing physical and social 
composition of a city. It should be possible 
to classify areas as follows: 


for demolition and 


(i) Slum areas 
clearance. 
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(ii) Slum areas for physical remodelling 
and rehabilitation of communities. 

(itt) Comprehensive labour areas inhabited 
by the working classes where there is a 
Housing Authority in existence. 

(iv) Mixed residential areas. 

(v) Residential areas inhabited by middle 
and upper classes, 

(vi) Non-residential areas. 


Thus whilst slum clearance programmes 
and elementary social service should be 
provided to predominantly slum, areas of the 
first group, urban community organisation 
programmes may be in the first instance 
concentrated on the second and third groups 
of the above list. The fourth group, wherever 
desired, could be dealt with by progressive 
and efficient municipalities whose adminis- 
trations provide for a department of Social 
Service with a Division of Urban Community 
Organisation. The last group could introduce 
programmes of community development and 
organisation with its own initiative and 
resources. 


Concepts related to Urban Community 
Organisation—The basic principles and 
programmes of urban community organisation 
are related to concepts of housing adminis- 
tration, and labour welfare. If each of these 
are perfectly understood as independent 
programmes as well as closely related concepts 
of urban community organisation, then an 
integrated approach appears to deal with 
difficult aspects and problems of urban social 
life. 


Labour Welfare-——The primary social 
problem of the city is labour, not only 
employed in industry, but in all commercial 
concerns and social services. They constitute 
the largest number within the entire popu- 
lation. Their welfare and efficiency will 
determine the size and quality of production, 
and the success of the industrial programme. 
The approach to the labour problem has 
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been changing in outlook and intensity since 
the enactment of the Boiler Act and the 
appointment of Factory Inspectors. In a 
socialist society with its emphasis on social 
justice and human values, where there is a 
planned and determined effort to raise 
standards of living and achieve comprehensive 
social health, the existing approach, legis- 
lation, methods and programmes are inade- 
quate. Unless there is a New Social Deal to 
Labour, the path of industrial development 
will not be smooth and easy, and cities will 
not easily achieve social health. It is 
important to accept that efficient and 
scientific labour management can achieve 
human welfare only indirectly. The factory 
environment produces its own problem, 
creates a measure of ill-fare, and requires 
attention to bring about better relations 
between labour and management. This is 
vital, but different from real welfare which 
deals with the whole community in terms of 
their habitat and physical and psychological 
health, their economic well-being, the social 
health of their families, their ability to enjoy 
life fully and creatively, and make their 
proper contribution to civic life and culture. 
This real social welfare has to be dealt with 
in the regional community group through a 
comprehensive approach and programme of 
urban community organisation. There is a 
need to separate labour management and 
programmes of labour welfare of the worker 
in the factory, from urban community orga- 
nisation programmes which must be carried 
out in the areas where labour lives. 


Social Education—Social education is 
today recognised as fundamental education, 
and it is yet in an infant state. The concept 
is vague, and its full social implications and 
content are yet to be realised. There is a 
narrow understanding of it in terms of pro- 
grammes of literacy, health, education, etc. ; 
and there is a wider interpretation where 
social education, is the entire process which 
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becomes a vital force for social change. 
Social education not merely removes the 
inadequacy of formal education, but it 
becomes the main instrument to change the 
mind, life and habits of the people. In this 
context social education is not only achieved 
by formal programmes of literacy, training, 
and audio-visual aid; but it is a constant 
process achieved by the informal association 
of the social educator with the entire life 
experience of the human community. What- 
ever be the programme of urban community 
organisation, social education is its vital ins- 
trument and method requiring great vision, 
ability, insight into the life of the people, and 
will constantly assist the people to face the 
problems of life. Such progarmmes are not 
achieved by literacy teachers who are paid 
Rs. 30/- a month to turn intelligent adults 
into primary school pupils in the late hours 
of the evening after a hard day’s work. They 
require a properly trained and mature 
personnel. P 


Social education cannot function efficiently 
as an independent programme of a special 
agency, having its own personnel. It must 
become part and parcel of an integrated pro- 
gramme of urban community organisation, 
and its workers, over and above the organisers 
must be the workers in and of the com- 
munity. They will deal with most vital aspects 
of the life of the people like family relation- 
ship, unemployment, health, domestic* 
economy, all recreations, the education of the 
women, and preparing thé workers for 
citizenship, 

Housing Management.—Housing has 
generally been the problem of the family. 
Houses are provided by private landlords. 
City are urban communities. But the 
growth of large cities has compelled the 
creation of agencies for providing houses by 
constructing and managing them. Housing 
projects of the Government, Municipalities, 
Improvement and Development Trusts, 
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Employers, Housing Schemes and Coopera- 
tive Housing Schemes seek to build and 
provide houses, It is necessary and possible 
to extend the scope of housing management 
to create not only houses, but homes; by pro- 
viding facilities not only to live as a family, 
but as a part of a well-organised and creative 
community. 


Housing management should become a 
part of a comprehensive programme of urban 
community organisation. The housing autho- 
rity must extend its functions to provide for 
the normal activities of a housing authority, 
and together with a programme of com- 
munity service. Already the beginning of 
such an approach is present in our welfare 
as well as housing management effort, and 
many housing projects created by the State 
or the employer are providing for some kind 
of a welfare programme. 

Personnel for housing management and 
urban community organisation.—Just as the 
trained and qualified Mabour officer is 
available in the factory environment to deal 
with problems of labour and management, 
urban community organisers-cum-housing 
managers should be employed to manage 
housing as a community programme. They 
will be responsible for looking after housing 
as well as the welfare of small communities 
occupying defined areas. Perhaps one urban 
community organiser can look after 250 to 
1000 families, provided he is assisted by some 
community workers according to the needs 
of community ‘welfare services and activities. 


Urban Community Organisation—The 
manner in which community organisation is 
developing throughout India makes it 
necessary to explain that the principles and 
concepts of community organisation need to 
be very clearly understood. Human commu- 
nities do not have universal or even similar 
social structures and functions. Community 
organisation is developing in many countries 


according to its historical background, the 
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social forces operating in the region at the 
time, and the demands of economic and 
social adjustments. Communities in the cities 
of India are deeply rooted in their original 
rural and social backgrounds. Even after 
several generations in the city, the old tra- 
ditional backgrounds of religion, caste, 
language and culture maintain their hold on 
city communities. Thus, within an urban 
community there are factors that contribute 
to make it heterogeneous or homogeneous. 
Heterogeneous communities may be large 
and harbour in themselves roots of competi- 
tion and conflict. A community must be based 
upon binding factors of togetherness and 
mutuality so that there is harmony, Co- 
operation and understanding, and each 
member of the community is willing to con- 
tribute towards the common welfare of all. 
There should be an attempt to create small, 
organised, closeknit communities which have 
common fundamental ties and interests. They 
should be manageable in size, and they should 
function as organised units of a larger 
democratic society. 


Neighbourhood Units—If a_ regional 
community is large in size and heterogeneous 
in character, then the social organisation of 


such large neighbourhoods will not have all 


the advantages of urban community organi- 
sation. They will be able to provide 
community services, but the bonds between 
members will be somewhat loose and 
impersonal. This is only suggested so that 
members of this Conference may deliberate 
upon the important problem of finding more 
than one method to create suitable patterns 
of urban community organisation and 
development. 


Agencies for urban community organisa- 
tion.—Basic principles of community organi- 
sation demand that centralised communities 
shall use their own initiative and intelligence 
and develop programmes and activities to 
provide the social needs of the community. 
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The Community should have its own leader- 
ship and provide resources according 
to its capacity. Realising the absence 
of adequate capacities within existing 
communities to develop themselves, the 
extensive growth of individualism in 
cities due to its socio-economic character, and 
the need for developing urban community 
organisation amongst the more backward 
sections of the city, the following types of 
agencies are suggested suitable to promote 
programmes of urban community organisation 
and development. 


A National Community Organisation Asso- 
ciation of India—It is desirable that 
Community Development Programmes should 
be initiated or at least assisted by competent 
organisations which understand the principles, 
philosophy, social objectives and methods of 
community organisation and development 
and which have qualified leadership available 
with them to guide, organise and manage 
community programmes. For this purpose, as 
in other countries, it is desirable that a 
National Community Organisation Associa- 
tion of India is created to shoulder respon- 
sibilities in the early stages. India, in terms 
of the Rural Development Projects has most 
extensive community projects on hand. And 
therefore it is desirable that the proposed 
organisation is brought into existence with 
adequate co-operation and assistance of the 
State. 


Division of Urban Community Organisa- 
tion.—Departments of Social Service in 
States and Municipalities should organise 
Divisions of Urban Community Organisation 
to initiate and develop programmes in 
suitable and defined areas. 


Housing Authorities—Where housing is 
under the control of a single authority, it 
is most suitable to carry out an urban 
community programme under the general 
control of the employer, or a public body 
controlling the project. 


acral 
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A Central Community Organisation Admi- 
nistration.—It is possible to create a Central 
Urban Community Organisation Administra- 
tion, The Administration will be associated 
with Local Self-Government, as well as the 
Ministries of Welfare, Labour, Industries, 
and Housing. 


The Trade Union.—Government and 
especially some State Governments seem to 
have contemplated a programme of labour 
welfare which will be managed by Trade 
Unions. It is desirable to keep purely social 
welfare activities away from political and 
economic problems, However, if in any area 
there is a single Trade Union which is 
capable of undertaking the responsibility for 
housing management and community wel- 
fare, experience will prove the suitability or 
otherwise of this agency. 


The Co-operative Movement.—The Co- 
operative Movement can take a legitimate 
interest to promote its co-operative principles 
through projects involving urban community 
organisation. 

Tenants’ Association and Area Welfare 
Council_—Residents of defined localities can 
themselves create Community Welfare Coun- 
cils and lay out programmes of community 
welfare. 


Community Welfare Services in stages.— 
At present, in most slum areas, and areas 
inhabited by working class communities, there, 
are either no welfare services, or there is 
only a group of welfare activities catering 
to a small section of the entire community 
providing a skeleton and symbolic recrea- 
tional or welfare programme. Inadequate 
resources and mere skeleton programmes, 
carried out by enthusiastic, but untrained 
workers may not achieve community welfare. 
When the principle of planned economy is 
accepted, it should not be difficult to realise 
the importance of a systematic planning of 
social programmes. For example, in terms of 
long term planning, it is possible to stage 
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urban community welfare in the following 
stages: — 

1. The first stage promoting only elemen- 
tary and symbolic services, 

2. The second stage during which mini- 
mum services are provided in terms of 
priority given to slum areas and socially 
undeveloped areas in a city. 

3. The third stage when minimum services 
are provided in most of the urban 
residential areas. 

4. Standard community welfare services 
provided to the entirely needy sections 
of the city. 


Community Recreation—Programmes of 
urban community organisation in Great 
Britain centre round recreational and health 
services. The importance of community 
recreation is not yet understood in India in 
terms of the high priority and importance 
given to it in other countries. Every individual 
and community lives in a social atmosphere 
and thus must be conducive to optimism, 
happiness, and energetic interest in all aspects 
of life. The atmosphere of pessimism, and 
unhappiness in India is usually associated 
with poverty. Poverty has a very dwarfing and 
restrictive influence on human life, and yet 
poverty in tribal areas and in many other 
communities is not so oppressive, defeatist and 
frustrating in its influence on activities leading 
to industrial efficiency, and a better standard 
of living. The worries, anxieties, cares and 
experience of the struggle for existence is 
most visible in the home and community 
atmosphere of Indian cities. This atmosphere 
is harmful to all the members of the family, 
and has serious social consequences when 
childhood, youth and womanhood are con- 
stantly oppressed by this atmosphere of 
struggle and gloom. Therefore, from a socio- 
psychological point of view, in order to provide 
for the proper growth of the child, for main- 
taining the health and energy of youth, and 
for sexual and moral health of the family, 
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community recreation programmes are of 
vital importance. They give the power to 
endure, increase interest in the joyous 
activities of life, and stimulate energy, enthu- 
siasm and activity. Community recreation 
destroys the self-centredness and loneliness of 
the human being, and brings together all 
members of a community for pleasurable and 
non-profit seeking activities, It is possibly the 
most potent single force of the development 
of community consciousness, The community 
playground and playfields, and the healthy 
recreational rooms of the community centre 
help to build up community morale, develop 
community leadership, induce community 
participation for the general welfare for all, 
and lay the foundation of all organised efforts 
on the part of the community to deal with 
every aspect of community life later on. The 
recreation programme must be extensive, and 
provide opportunity for the recreation 
of large numbers. They must be planned to 
meet the separate needs of childhood, and 
the youth and adults of both sexes. Only a 
bare foundation has been laid for the exten- 
sively needed physical, emotional, artistic and 
cultural recreations of the large urban popu- 
lations in the existing community welfare 
centres. 


Community Health—The Asoka Vihar in 
Madras, several years ago, introduced the 
concept of the ‘Health Unit’ in India. It is 
now universally accepted that it is cheaper to 
maintain the good health of the community, 
than to deal with ailments and diseases after 
they appear. There are five main items in 
the community health programme: (a) 
Community Physical Fitness, (b) Health Edu- 
cation, (c) The Treatment of the problem 
of sub-health, (d) The provision of a mini- 
mum community medical service, (e) Main- 
tenance of vital statistics. 


National physical fitness is best achieved 
through programmes of community physical 
fitness. Community programmes of phisical 
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fitness overlap with programmes of commu- 
nity physical recreation including _play- 
grounds, sports and athletics, gymnasia and 
organised open air life. The community 
programmes of physical fitness could also be 
co-ordinated with the programme of physical 
education in educational institutions. 


Health education of the community forms 
part of the general social education pro- 
grammme of the welfare centre. Problems of 
nourishment and diet, the importance of 
sanitation, the need for rest, repose and sleep, 
protection against contagious diseases, 
prevention of emotional and mental disorders, 
education in sex and marital hygiene, etc., 
are effectively dealt with through informal 
and formal programmes of social education. 


Perhaps the chief problem of health in slum 
areas is the problem of chronic sub-health of 
large sections of the population. Bad housing 
conditions, lack of sanitation, emotional 
disorders, malnutrition, and neglect of health 
during childhood are some of the main causes 
of sub-health that lead to proneness to disease 
and industrial inefficiency. Such a problem 
cannot be dealt with individually, and only 
a community approach to provide the right 
type of opportunities and physical and social 
environment can deal with it. Sub-health 
gradually disappears with improvement of 
economic conditions and effective imple- 
mentation of community recreation, physical 
fitness and social education programmes. 


The strain on State medical services will 
be reduced, and industrial health insurance 
schemes will prove less costly if a minimum 
low cost or free medical service is provided 
to each regional community. Community 
medical services help to deal with ailments 
and diseases as soon as they appear. Pro- 
crastination of treatment for illness leads 
to complicated diseases meaning more cost 
to the family, and heavy strain on the limited 
resources of the State. A full-time or part- 
time medical practitioner, a medical assistant, 
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and nurses can cope with local medical needs, 
even provide a skeleton maternity service, 
and clinical aid for family planning pro- 
grammes. The presence of this small service 
is very useful to local educational institutions, 
social welfare agencies, and for the organisa- 
tion of health education and health 
counselling programmes, 


Statistical data on public health is scanty 
and unreliable in India. Through the 
housing management programme, minimum 
vital statistics can be easily maintained by 
the community authorities. Such data will 
help to reveal major social disorders and 
ill health which remain otherwise concealed 
for a long time. 


Woman’s Welfare——Housing and family 
life are closely inter-related, and the quality 
of population and the culture of the com- 
munity are dependent on the status, dignity 
and ability to perform family and social 
functions by the woman. The Social Welfare 
Board of the Government of India has 
organised nation-wide schemes for the 
welfare of the woman and the child in rural 
areas. Similar programmes are perhaps more 
essential in urban, and especially slum areas. 
The life of the woman in cities is very 
hard. She has to perform all domestic 
chores, very often she does eight hours work 
in factories, and then she is the mother of 
many children. Work and life in the one 
or two room tenements tell on her health, 
physique and temperament. If she is not 
working, and if the family income is small, 
she desires to earn some income during leisure 
hours. Due to ignorance, pressure of work 
and anxieties, she participates little in the 
life of the community. Maternity services, 
and ante-natal care, unless they are present 
in the immediate locality, are not availed of. 
Under the circumstances there will be great 
improvement in standards of living, in the 
proper care of children, and in industrial 
efficiency if well-organised activities for 
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woman’s welfare, including a programme for 
social education, is provided for her in urban 
community centres. Whenever large blocks 
are built to cater to forty or more families, 
it is desirable to provide space equal to one 
tenement, over and above the local com- 
munity centre, for welfare activities for the 
woman and the child. 


Child Welfare.—In slum communities, and 
wherever living space is inadequate, and 
where the woman is ignorant, the care of the 
child by the community is an imperative 
need. Over and above ante-natal care, day 
nurseries are needed for children upto three 
years in community housing space. The 
creche is provided in factories for working 
mothers. But on the whole they are not always 
availed of, and wherever day nurseries have 
been provided in housing schemes they are 
useful not only for the welfare of the child, 
but for the education of the mother. Edu- 
cationists and child psychologists have now 
universally accepted that pre-school training 
in the nursery school is of far greater 
importance than primary education, which 
has of course to be there also. The labour 
schools of Russia, Germany and China for 
working class children between three and 
six years have created a new generation with 
health, strength, skill and efficiency. To build 
the India of tomorrow, and to create the 
right type of industrial population for the 
industrially developed nation in the future, 
these developments are needed without delay 
in all working class areas. Naturally all these 
services have to be located within the com- 
munity space. Finally to allow the child to 
grow up in a proper environment, and to 
help it to escape the present atmosphere of 
anxiety and want, Children’s Centres are 
needed to provide for play, outdoor life, arts 
and crafts activities for children, and 
children’s libraries. 


Youth Welfare —Nation building, in terms 
of any aspect of life, is difficult without 
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harnessing the agencies and idealism of youth. 
Besides, as youth is a stage of preparedness, 
and precedes the effective adult stage, its 
neglect will produce a general lack of physical 
fitness, character and efficiency. The youth 
movement in the country, which is rather a 
loose collection of scattered youth organi- 
sations, has not produced a social force 
capable of supporting the strenuous national 
efforts for economic development. The most 
effective method of developing a decentralised 
youth programme, culminating in a single 
powerful youth force is a youth programme in 
the city which is associated with housing ad- 
ministration and community organisation. 
Urban community programmes require a 
large number of voluntary workers to carry 
out welfare activities in community areas. 
Community organisation requires a learder- 
ship from within the community to build up 
strong foundations of a healthy democratic 
life. 


Social Education.—Social education in- 
cludes a programme of health education and 
physical fitness activities, It seeks to improve 
the work ability and efficiency of the worker, 
and help him to add to his income by 
improving his production efficiency. It pro- 
motes adult literarcy. It seeks to help 
improve the chances of happiness by revealing 
the implications and complexities of sex, 
marriage, and family life. All recreational 
activities are related to social education. An 
entire cultural programme which helps to 
provide opportunities for self-expression and 
the development of latent talents, skills and 
interests in arts and crafts is an essential part 
of a total social education programme. 
Social education seeks to develop community 
consciousness through an adequate under- 
standing of civic life and responsibilities, and 
active participation in the life of the com- 
munity and the nation. 


Social education has been made easier by 
the availability of audio-visual aids and other 
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methods of mass communication, The cinema, 
the radio and the presence of an organised 
community platform can help to keep the 
community informed of the intricate and 
infinite varieties of ways in which man is able 
to live and face his problems of life at the 
present day. Debates, discussions, study groups 
keep the community mentally alert to face 
the problems of the community and the 
nation, 


Once the informal processes of social 
education have harnessed the enthusiasm, 
mental interest and energy of urban com- 
munities, this democratic process leads to 
the emergence of community leadership, and 
activities organised by and for the community 
itself. Thus an informal process gradually 
leads to the emergence of many formal pro- 
grammes and activities for the promotion of 
education, and for the improvement of 
standards of living. 


The problem of fpersonnel.—If it - is 
recognised that the objective of urban 
community organisation is the promotion and 
maintenance of comprehensive social health, 
the programmes and activities will"have to be 
carried out by a minimum number of trained 
and part time personnel, and a maximum 
number of community welfare workers who 
will be encouraged and inspired to work for 
their own welfare. 

The minimum staff for a regional com- 
munity or neighbourhood should include a 
community organisation-cum-housing ad- 
ministration officer, a social education 
officer, a physical director or instructor, 
and two workers for women and _ child 
welfare. A cadre of instructors and 


secondary workers will depend upon the 
nature of programmes carried out from 
time to time. All the rest of the workers, for 
different community activities could be 
trained from within the community provided 
they devote a few hours every week to 
contribute to the general welfare of the 
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community. Staff for the health programme 
and minimum local medical service like a 
doctor, health visitor, nursery teacher, etc. 
will depend upon the nature and size of the 
health programme. Similarly the staff for 
co-operatives will be maintained by using 
voluntary workers or other paid workers who 
will be paid out of the resources and funds 
of the co-operatives. 


Resources for community organisation.— 
The first requisites for community welfare 
programmes are indoor and outdoor space, 
and suitable accommodation, and structures 
should not only provide for size of the popu- 
lation and the contents of the community 
programme; but there should be adequate 
provision for expansion and development. 

The architectural needs of community 
structures are quite specific and therefore 
plans and lay-outs must take into account the 
need for outdoor space for the assembly of 
the whole community, and indoor space for 
large and small group activities, as well as 
the requirements for specific activities, 

Community structures should be simple, 
not at all ornamental, functional, and sturdy 
of construction to stand the wear and tear 
of community activities. 


As far as possible the principles of self help 
should be applied to all activities, and the 
community should be educated and habitua- 
ted to give a little in terms of its measured 
capacity for whatever is received. Its chief 
contribution should be in term of labour 
and man-hour service for all activities 
beneficial to the community. 

Financial resources.—Every contribution to 
urban community programmes is an invest- 
ment in social health, progress and develop- 
ment which yields a rich dividend in prevent- 
ing physical and social ill health, and increase 
in personal and social efficiency. It is 
unfortunate that the improvement in the 
quality of human population is not as easily 
measurable as the returns from economic 
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investments. Clearness of objectives, effective- 
ness of the work of trained personnel, and 
faith in the members of the community to 
receive the profits of community programmes, 
aided by definite methods of evaluation 
through statistical measurements of increasing 
participation and achievements will prove 
that eventually urban community services are 
not a heavy burden on the State. They mean 
great economies in the costs of national and 
municipal services, and if the economic 
programmes produce the desired increase in 
income and standards of living, the com- 
munity itself will be able to contribute a good 
deal later on for its own welfare. 
Conclusion.—Urban community organisa- 
tion is no loriger a vague idea. It is not an ex- 
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periment in humanitarianism, it is the emer- 
gence of a comprehensive and inevitable con- 
cept of social organisation when man is only 
beginning to enter into the industrial stage 
of human development. No human economy 
can develop successfully unless there is corres- 
ponding organisation of the physical and 
social environment, and unless there is social 
preparation and organisation to shoulder the 
burdens of economic development. Industrial 
societies require physically fit, intelligent and 
socially conscious and efficient communities 
that will not only produce and use the 
cheaper articles of industry, but will maintain 
a high standard of social values, and will 
enrich the life of the family and the 
community. 





URBAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


By J. S. Maruur 
Delhi School of Social Work 


The Concept and Principles of community 
Development.—The concept of community 
development has come to stay in India. The 
word ‘community’ has to be defined in a 
particular context. The specific characteris- 
tics of any community may vary from place 
to place and region to region. Basically, 
however, a community implies a geographical 
location, a certain level of psychological 
awareness, intensity of consciousness and a 
common life. Community development 
implies an induced and/or self-generated 
process of mobilisation of physical and human 
resources for the purpose of promoting the 
welfare of all individuals in that community. 
The term welfare implies not merely the 
removal of particular social evils, it is a 
positive approach to increasing the standards 
of basic human needs—food, shelter, clothing, 

- education, health, recreation and emotional 


well-being in terms of security, sense of 
worthwhileness and affection. 

The principles of community development 
rest on an understanding of the existing 
levels of satisfaction of the basic human 
needs, valuation of what the future level 
should be, of the potential and actual local 
leadership and the intensity and quality of 
inter-group relationship. Thus, we recognize 
that each community is different, that 
community development is only a means to 
an end, that no enduring community 
development can take place without a 
bettering of inter-group relationships and of 
human relations in general, and progressively 
involving the community as a whole in its 
own welfare. Community development also 
implies increasing co-ordination of govern- 
mental and voluntary efforts at the local and 
higher levels of administration. This is 
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iunportant because many of ‘the problems 
that become manifest at the local level have 
national or even international bearings and 
unless the process of community development 
becomes an integral part of social planning 
in its broadest phases, the local community 
cannot be expected unaided to cope with 
the problems it is faced with. This implies 
a proper balancing of the centripetal and 
centrifugal trends in planning, i.e. harmoniz- 
ing decentralization with centralization. 
With thé increase in the complexity of the 
problems, there is also the need to harmonize 
the claims of specialism with the claims of 
democracy. 

Rural Community Development.—The 
community projects and the national exten- 
sion services in the rural areas have given 
the much needed impetus for social progress 
to the rural India. That we should have 
given priority to the rural population which 
constitutes the vast majority in India, was 
but natural. The reports of the rural 
community development programmes have 
given sufficient hope that progress will be 
widespread and all embracing in- the rural 
areas. We also believe that the emphasis on 
small-scale and cottage industries will also 
help to alter the occupational structure. 
Even if these programmes help to decrease 
the pressure pushing out the rural people 
to the cities, however, a study of the trends 
indicates that within the next decade or 
two, the rural-urban proportion would have 
undergone a significant change. There is one 
force which might probably help to reduce 
further the rural-urban migration, that 
is, the completion of the river valley 
projects and utilization of electric power to 
decentralize industry. We greatly hope that 
the future pattern of industrialization in our 
country will not only avoid the costly human 
mistakes of the western countries but will 
give a more positive framework of a new 
social order based on the principle that it 
is not the man who will be the slave of 
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the machine, but it is the machine which 
will be the slave of man. 


Characteristics and problems of unplanned 
Urban Growth.—This brings us to a consi- 
deration of the harmful effects of a lack 
of carefully thought out social policy in 
relation to urbanization, industrialization and 
city planning. The population in the cities 
is heterogeneous and this is reflected in the 
ecological pattern based on class, status and 
sub-cultures. There are tremendous problems 
being faced by the urban dwellers in our 
country today. There is an acute shortage 
of housing. While the net increase in urban 
population is being augmented both by the 
birth rate and rural-urban migration, the 
meagre increase in housing has been felt 
to be far behind the requirements. Except 
for a small percentage, the average urban 
citizen lives in over-crowded slum conditions. 
The slums only reflect a socio-economic 
complex of poverty, disease and squalor and 
psycho-social attitude, called the slum mind. 
The schools are overcrowded and run on 
double shifts. Medical services need to be 
expanded considerably. Recreation facilities 
for all age groups are meagre in the extreme. 
It is not surprising that there is an increase 
in the intensity and range of social pro- 
blems varying from juvenile delinquency 
and beggary to prostitution and crime. 
Even for the second or third genera-, 
tion urbanite life is monotonous and 
bereft of some of the primary and intimate 
contacts available in the close-knit rural 
communities, There is a deeper cause for 
the general apathy of the urban citizen 
towards civic and social affairs. In the 
absence of a positive framework of social 
values, the susceptibility to new escapist 
ideologies and propaganda has increased, The 
net result is the emergence of the crowd or 
mass society at least in some of the larger 
cities of India. We are afraid it will be 
too late unless we start taking immediate 
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action in relation to a planned programme 
of urban development which can_ relate 
city planning to a grass-roots democratic 
approach of involving the people in neigh- 
bourhoods and local communities in building 
up the plans and working them out. In the 
socialist pattern of society that we are 
forging, it should not be difficult to deal 
with the vested interests in the land values 
and slums etc. equitably and justly. 


Plan for Urban Community Develop- 
ment.—-All this points up to the need for 
a planned and co-ordinated approach to the 
problem of urban community development. 
It should be broad enough to include city 
planning, slum improvement, slum clearance, 
housing projects or neighbourhood plans, 
provision of essential civic amenities, trans- 
port and social services like health, education 
_ and recreation. - This is not merely a problem 
of demolishing old houses and development 
of new housing projects. Basically it is a 
human problem of re-edtication and planning 
for a new urban civilization based on social 
co-operation and not on social conflict. In 
this process of development, local units 
consisting of existing neighbourhoods can 
play a vital role through participation at 
different levels of administration. This 
human approach would give the citizens 
a feeling of worthwhileness and appreciation 
of the complexities of the problems involved. 
The government will have the advantage of 
having the people’s participation. In _ this 
sense urban community development will be 
a truly democratic programme of the people, 
for the people and by the people. 


Therefore, there is need to start urban 
community projects on an experimental basis 
in selected parts of different cities. In a 


phased programme, their number can be in- 
creased to cover all the cities eventually on 
the basis of experience gained. Each project 
should cover a total population of 30,000 to 
40,000 people. The primary objective should 
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be to build up a network of civic and social 
services on the basis of objective standards 
and felt needs. These would include provi- 
sion of adequate drinking water, removal of 
milch cattle sheds, sanitation, lighting, venti- 
lation, recreation space, medical and educa- 
tional facilities, social education, discussion 
forums, economic aid through craft training, 
referral to employment exchanges, games 
and recreation, cultural and dramatic acti- 
vities etc. Many of these services can be 
avoided through the development of com- 
munity centres which would become the foci 
of neighbourhood and community life. The 
local leadership can increasingly take initi- 
ative in developing new programmes and in 
encouraging participation of all age-groups. 

The administrative structure should be a 
simple one. Each community centre should 
have an elected advisory Council, a repre- 
sentative from which should be sent to the 
Project Advisory Council. The Project 
Advisory Council should consist of these re- 
presentatives and representatives of the dif- 
ferent government and municipal depart- 
ments. As the number of the Projects in- 
creases, there should be formed the City 
Council for Social Planning. The relation- 
ship of the City Council for Social Planning 
with the Municipality or the Corporation 
should be worked out and needs to be 
discussed. 

Short term and Long term planning.— 
While the immediate objective of the Pro- 
jects would be to bring about an improve- 
ment of the living standards in the short 
period, the ultimate objective should be to 
evolve a new pattern of urban life and link 
it with the new housing projects, zoning and 
city planning. This well help in dovetailing 
slum clearance with city planning. 

Co-ordination.—The problems of co-ordi- 
nation would be greater in urban community 
development than in the rural areas because 
in the latter the earlier democratic forms 
like the Panchayats could be broadened into 
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Village Development Councils, In urban 
areas, the co-ordination of government and 
municipal departments on the one hand and 
of local citizens’ councils on the other, would 
be more difficult. There is lack of a network 
of such local councils. There are more pres- 
sure and political groups, factors and vested 
interests involved. Co-ordination of the urban 
community development work will have to 
be done at the following levels: 


a) Project Level 


( 

(b) City Wide Level 
(c) State Level 

(d) National Level 


Personnel, Finance etc.—The importance 
of coordination has highlighted the need for 
team work in the various types of personnel 
who will be required to work with the 
people. In an earlier part of the paper, 
reference has been made reconciling specia- 
lism with democracy. The personnel asso- 
ciated with the plan should be imbued with 
the philosophy of democracy and faith in the 
people they work with. A variety of personnel 
would be required—administrators, doctors, 
educators, social workers, city planners—to 
list only a few. 


The finances would have to come from the 
government as well as the people who are 
directly benefited. 

Need for Constant Research—We need 
not emphasize the great importance of 
research as an aid in planning. The objectives 
of such research would be threefold. Firstly, 
it would aid in making an intensive survey 
of socio-economic conditions, the inter-group 
relationships and so forth. Secondly, it would 
help to work out the short-term and long- 
term targets in planning. And finally, it 
would constantly evaluate the effectiveness of 
the plan as it proceeds and help redefine 
policies and programmes in the light of 
changing conditions, There is also need for 
constant research into Indian urban sociology 
and the value patterns of urban community 
development. 

Regional Planning: The Broader Frame- 
work.—Though emphasis has been laid in 
the present paper on urban community 
development, there is need to weave the 
rural and urban community development 
into the framework of regional planning. A 
region is a dynamic social reality and regional 
planning alone would be able adequately to 
deal with the manifold problems with a 
broad vision and help to evolve an integral 
approach to nationdl development. 





SECTION I 
SECTIONAL REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Chairman—Dr. J. F. Bulsara, Bombay. 
Secretary —Shri J. S. Mathur, Delhi School 
of Social Work, Delhi. 


Introductory.—The Section held two 
sittings on 29 and 30 December 1956. About 
50 to 60 delegates and observers were present 
each day. The Section had the pleasure of 
welcoming Her Excellency Mme. Alva 


Myrdal, Royal Ambassador of Sweden to 


India. Among others, she expressed a special 
interest in the subject of the Section, and 
addressed a few words to the meeting. 


’ Two data papers submitted by Dr. B. H. 
Mehta of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, Bombay, and Mr. J. S. Mathur of 
the Delhi School of Social Work, were 
presented to the meeting by the respective 
contributors, The Chairman invited the 
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members to focus particular attention on the 
practical aspects of implementing Urban 
Community Development. He referred to a 
suggestion made by the President of the Con- 
ference, Smt. Hansa Mehta, that there was 
a likelihood of a Foundation taking interest 
in assisting the organization of a Seminar on 
Urban Community Development, if such a 
Project was sponsored by the Indian Confe- 
rence of Social Work in co-operation with 
other interested agencies in the country. 
Reference was also made to the forthcoming 
Seminar on Slum Clearance to be held in 
Bombay in May, 1957. The Chairman then 
drew the attention of the members to some 
points of practical nature that had been listed 
in his Address to the Plenary Session, and 
invited discussion from the members, who 
were free to add points which struck them 
as being significant. 


Procedure followed.—Sixteen members 
participated in the discussions. A resumé of 
the points raised and discussed at the 
meetings was given by the Chairman at each 
sitting and approval was sought for the 
Section to concentrate on making recom- 
mendations on a few salient points, was the 
subject itself covered an extensive field. The 
meeting agreed to the. Secretary preparing 
for submission to the Plenary Session a 
preliminary draft, approved by a Committee 
of the following nine participants named by 
the Chairman and members: — 


Dr. J. F. Bulsara (Chairman) 
Dr. B. H. Mehta 
Mr. Radhakant 
Mrs. M. Srivastava 
Mr. H. D. Banaji 
Miss P. N. Nariman 
Dr. D. M. Bassa 
Mr. S. K. Khinduka 
Mr. J. S. Mathur (Secretary) 
The report has been framed in two parts, 
one comprising a brief account of the pro- 
ceedings and discussions of the Section and 


CENA rone 


. 
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the other comprising the recommendations 
of the Conference. It is submitted for 
acceptance by the Plenary Session of 
the Conference incorporating modifications 
agreed to by it, if any. 


Significance of ‘Urban Community Deve- 
lopment’ at the moment.—The Conference 
feels that the subject of ‘Urban Community 
Development’ covers a very extensive field 
which could not be easily or exhaustively dealt 
with within the limited time at its disposal. 
The subject, moreover, assumes a special 
significance at the moment in view of the 
Government of India promoting a vast pro- 
gramme. of rapid industrialisation, which 
would inevitably result in speeding up the 
process of urbanisation. The various undesir- 
able concommitant and consequential effects 
on society of unchecked, uncontrolled and 
unplanned industrialisation and urbanisation 
in the Western countries gives the newly 
industrialising countries in Asia and Africa a 
very welcome opportunity to learn from their 
history and experience. It is, therefore, con- 
sidered wise to take the fullest advantage of 
this valuable experience so that the newly 
industrialising Asian and African countries 
do not make the same mistakes or come to 
suffer from preventible social ills. From this 
standpoint, it is considered highly desirable 
that the Conference and other interested 
agencies in the country, particularly the 
Planning Commission, should give deeper 
thought to the subject of ‘Urban Community 
Development’, involving as it does the plan- 
ning and _ organisation of integrated 
community life and social harmony. 


Housing and Slums.—The Conference 
considered the various problems which have 
arisen from the chaotic growth of existing 
cities. The striking lack -of proper and 
adequate housing and recreational facilities 
was considered to be the key to a large 
number of problems faced by the citizens such 
as ill-health, juvenile delinquency, adult 
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crime, disproportionate sex ratios in cities, 
commercialised vice, emotional frustration, 
indiscipline, anti-social attitudes, and general 
social unrest. Inadequate housing and 
uncontrolled immigration into rapidly 
growing cities have created the evil of exten- 
sive slums, a social canker that needs 
immediate attention. Because of the fact, 
however, that clearance of slums is a long- 
range problem, it was agreed that as a first 
ameliorative step, increasing civic and social 
services and amenities should be provided to 
the dwellers of slums. These would include 
new and reconstructed housing, conservancy 
and sanitation, adequate water supply, 
electric lighting, medical, educational and 
recreational facilities, and services for 
mothers, children, youths and adults. 


Labour Welfare.—Since low-income labour 
forms a large section of the community of 
every industrial or commercial city, labour 
welfare both at work places and in com- 
munity areas should receive high priority. 


Aiming at Social Security—The Con- 
ference also felt that the objective to be kept 
in mind should be the gradual -growth of 
social security measures for the citizens com- 
prising full employment, unemployment 
insurance, public assistance, provision for old 
age, and adequate care and treatment of the 
handicapped groups of society. 

Family Planning.—In view of the existing 
low standards of living among vast rural and 
urban populations of the country, and the 
positive danger of population increase out- 
stripping the pace of total national production 
and per capita productivity, it is essential to 
intensify a country-wide programme of family 
planning and make special provision for 
publicity, education, and appropriate assis- 
tance to families in need in congested areas 
of towns and cities. 


Legislation—The Conference laid stress on 
the need for appropriate and well-digested 
legislation and its sincere enforcement to 
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bring about community improvement and 
integration, such legislation to include inter 
alia town planning, overcrowding, street 
dwelling, beggary and vagrancy. 

Such legislation should also cover the rise 
in the values of properties due to the improve- 
ments brought about by the efforts of the 
entire community, the benefits accruing from 
such improvements being spread to the widest 
possible limits and not confined to small 
sections of the community. 


Recommendations.—In view of the fore- 
going considerations, the Conference makes 
the following recommendations: 


The concept of Urban Community 
Development should be viewed from two 
angles, one relating to the existing towns and 
cities, and the other relating to prospective 
urbanisation. 


(1) Existing towns and cities. 


The concensus of opinion of the Conference 
was that an unchecked growth of cities creates 
undesirable social evils and therefore it is 
advisable to consider studied measures for 
putting some wholesome checks on the size of 
existing cities which have overgrown with 
regard to population and geographical area. 

Some ways of doing this are suggested 
below: 


(a) Prohibiting persons from living in the 
streets or open space and strict enforcement 
of such restrictive legislation with the help of 
appropriate staff; 

(b) Zoning the different user areas and 
placing a limit on the maximum density of 
population per acre for different areas in the 
cities, viz. residential, industrial, commercial, 
and recreational; 


(c) Prohibiting overcrowding in the rooms 
and tenements and strictly supervising and 
enforcing the legislation or regulations; 

(d) Appropriately dispersing the congested 
industries in cities together with the dispersal 
of the unemployed and excess population of 
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the cities to new industrial areas or satellite 
towns created for the purpose; 


(e) Offering suitable inducements and 
advantages to certain selected industries 
to shift to specially prepared and conveniently 
located new industrial areas; 


(In this connection, the shifting of popu- 
lations from overcrowded cities to the newly 
created River Valley Projects and new 
Industrial Centres in the different States may 
be considered. ) 


(f) Conducting intensive publicity and 
educative campaigns in the rural areas which 
regularly feed various cities with immigrants, 
explaining to the people the difficulties and 
hardships met with by the persons flocking to 
cities without finding suitable employment 
and living accommodation. 


(it) Prospective Urbanisation 

(a) The Planning Commission, in consul- 
tation with appropriate State authorities, may 
consider framing a broad policy for new 
urban growths with regard to the size of 
specific towns and cities, limiting them as far 
as possible to 250,000 or thereabouts for a 
defined area. 


When this limit is reached, another similar 
urban site may be developed in the vicinity. 
The idea would be to prevent cities from 
growing unwieldy in size, so that integrated 
community life may be possible of attain- 
ment and the growth of depressed areas or 
pockets of isolated grouping may be 
prevented, 

(The limit of 250,000 is tentative. It may 
be determined after considering various 
requirements of an optimum size. The object 
of putting a limit is to render it easy to 
promote integral community consciousness 
which is jeopardized when a community 
grows beyond a certain optimum size. It may 
also be noted that it is not easily possible to 
attain even in a city of 250,000 that integra- 
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tion of community life and intimacy of 
personal relationships, which is to be found in 
a village with a small population of 5,000 
to 10,000, or in an urban ward or locality of 
the same size. For, urbanism is itself a distinct 
way of life. What we can expect in the larger 
agglomerations of people would be 
deliberately to promote a common civic 
consciousness and loyalty to certain accepted 
civic ideals. Further, the various wards or 
localities of the city can evolve their own 
community life in the spirit of mutual co- 
operation in harmonious neighbourhoods, all 
working to maintain the cities healthy and 
beautiful to live in.) 


(b) Simultaneously, broad principles of 
development on sound lines of Town Planning 
should also be laid down for all such new 
growth of towns and cities through appro- 
priate legislation on an All-India basis. 


Pilot Urban Community Development 
Projects—Since there is sufficient knowledge 
available of the essential ideas of community 
organisation and development as also of the 
basic techniques, Pilot Urban Community 
Projects should be undertaken immediately, 
particularly in larger cities such as Calcutta, 
Bombay, Kanpur, Delhi, Amritsar, Madras, 
Patna and Trivandrum. 


(a) Since however it has been found that 
inadequately prepared and planned Pilot 
Projects cause considerable wastage of re- 
sources in men, money and materials, which 
Asian and African countries can ill-afford, it 
is particularly suggested that a Seminar on 
Urban Community Development be first 
organised in co-operation with the Munici- 
palities, Government Departments and other 
interested agencies to discuss the details of 
all aspects of conducting such Pilot Projects. 


The details to be discussed should bear on 
such aspects as the Basic Philosophy of Urban 
Community Development, Approach, Metho- 
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dology, Techniques of Programming, Physical 
and Psychological Integration to urban 
living; Proportion of Expenditure, Proportion 
and Training of various categories of 
Personnel, Duration of Project, Provision for 
taking over the Project Activities on the 
withdrawal or reduction of Project Personnel, 
Co-ordination and comparison of results of 
various Pilot Projects in the country and 
other relevant points relating to their for- 
mulation and implementation. 


Special attention should be paid to inviting 
persons to the Seminar who have been 
engaged in similar work in the country. 
Possibilities of securing the assistance of 
international Foundations, international 
Agencies, and friendly Governments by way 
of funds, experienced technicians, and appro- 
priate literature and exhibits, may be explored 
by the Conference in consultation with the 
Union Government. 


The Conference is of the opinion that it 
would be better to start the Pilot Projects in 
the various cities after the findings and 
recommendations of the proposed Seminar 
have been properly digested. 


(b) The Conference is of the opinion 
that since it has already sponsored the 
Seminar on Slum Clearance, which is to be 
held in May 1957 in Bombay, and since the 
subject of Urban Community Development 
covers Slum Clearance as one of the items, 
these recommendations of the Conference be 
forwarded to the organisers of the Seminar 
on Slum Clearance, requesting them to frame 
their Agenda, bearing in mind the points and 
issues raised therein, which they find perti- 
nent to the theme of their Seminar. They 
may be invited in turn to give the Conference 
suggestions for including pertinent items on 
the Agenda of the proposed Seminar on 
Urban Community Development. 


(c) In order that the results of the 


proposed Seminar on Urban Community 
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Development may be fruitful, it is particularly 
recommended that very thorough prepa- 
rations be made for the holding of the 
Seminar in 1957 or 1958 as found convenient. 
Such preparations for the Seminar will be 
made easier if a Pre-Seminar Study Group is 
immediately appointed by the Conference to 
give thought to the various aspects of making 
the Seminar a success. 


Study, Survey and Research.—It has been 
common experience that field projects 
involving heavy expenditure cause wastage if 
undertaken without proper _ preliminary 
Study and Survey, and simultaneous Research 
into the various problems bearing on the field 
activities. The Conference is therefore 
strongly of the opinion that Studies, Surveys 
and Research should form an indispensable 
part of both the Seminar and the Pilot 
Projects. It is further of the opinion that the 
results of such Studies, Surveys and Research 
should be systematically and__ precisely 
recorded and published for the use of 
interested workers. Lists of such Studies, 
Surveys and Research activities should be 
made freely available to inquirers at a well 
recognised centre, 


The Conference is of the unanimous 
opinion that in view of the excessive growth 
of existing cities and the various socio- 
economic, cultural and moral problems that 
they are giving rise to, immediate action ig 
necessary to undertake such Studies, Surveys 
and Research. This programme may be 
conducted with advantage through the 
existing Schools of Social Work, university 
Department. of Social Studies as well as 
other interested statutory and_ voluntary 
agencies. 

Social Service Departments in Munict- 
palities.—The Conference is of the unanimous 
opinion that as an important step towards 
bringing about Urban Community Develop- 
ment, the Municipalities of cities with a 
population of 250,000 and over should have 
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a Department of Social Service, including an 
affiliated Citizens Advice Bureau. The 
Bureau should be organised with the help 
of voluntary organisations in the city, the 
premises and clerical assistance being pro- 
vided to the Bureau by the Municipality. 
Balance and Rapport between Urban and 
Rural Areas—The Conference considered 
the important subjects both of Rural and 
Urban Community Development and is of 
the opinion that the two areas of population 
should not be considered in any programme 
of national development as two antagonistic 
or divergent segments with conflicting 
interests. The physical environment being 
different, the occupations and community 
life may have to be adjusted to the physical 
and social environment of the two areas. 
But their interests as citizens of the self-same 
State are identical and there should there- 
fore be a complete rapport and rapproach- 
ment between the two arms of the same body 
politic. In fact for evolving a healthy nation, 
there should be a balancing of interests and 
close co-uperation between the two segments 
of the country. With the same end in view, 
planning could more appropriately be framed 
on a regional basis, correlating rural and 
urban development in the same region. There- 
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by the two areas could give strength to each 
other by way of supplying mutual needs and 
providing complimentary employment. With 
the same object of evolving a proper balance 
between living conditions in urban and rural 
areas, it is highly desirable, under the existing 
conditions in the country, that minimum 
urban amenities should be provided through 
the local Panchayats and other agencies to 
rural areas. This may also act as a welcome 
check on the heavy pressure of migration to 
cities. 


Location of Responsibility for Undertaking 
and Co-ordinating Urban Community 
Development.—The Conference recommends 
that the Planning Commission should consider 
the designation of the proper agency which 
would be responsible for promoting Urban 
Community Development. Thought will have 
to be given also to the proper co-ordination 
of activities of the various administrative and 
operative departments of the Government 
and the Municipalities with a view to pre- 
venting duplication and wastage. Ways and 
means should also be found by this agency 
to work out joint planning and action with 
the voluntary agencies and the local 
communities, 
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SOCIAL WELFARE THROUGH COMMUNITY PROJECTS AND 
NATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 


By Capt. S. P. Monire 


Development Commissioner, Bombay 


I thank you for the honour you have done 
me by inviting me to preside over the 
deliberations of the Section ‘Social Welfare 
through C.P.A. and N.E.S.’. The correct 
expression, however, would be ‘through 
C.D.P. and N.S.S” and not ‘C.P.A. and 
N.E.S.’. The Indian Conference of Social 
Work has been focussing, for the last 4-5 years, 
public attention on the problems of social 
welfare in rural areas in general and on 
Community Development Project and 
National Extension Service programme in 
particular, as significant efforts to promote 
rural welfare as an integral part of the 
planned national development. We should, 
therefore, be very clear about the objectives 
and methods of work of this programme. 


2. The expression ‘Social Welfare’ has 
been defined variously at various times. The 
definitions attempted have often lacked the 
exactitude and rigidity common to scientific 
terms or phenomena. This is why sometimes 
these definitions have tended to be rather 
nebulous. I have, however, accepted, for the 
purpose of this address the definition of 
‘social welfare’ as a branch of human 
activity which concerns itself with the 
absolute human person and his/her well- 
being as a member of an _ organised 
community. 


3. The need for social welfare has 
existed in all ages and in all climes. Its story 
is as old as the hills, In primitive and feudal 
societies it had a restricted purpose and a 
narrow scope. But the advent of machinery 
and modern conditions of life threw up 


altogether new problems and social responsi- 
bilities. With the growth of factories, towns 
and cities sprang up; the idyllic village 
communities broke up under the ‘indivi- 
dualistic? tidal wave; the old methods of 
exchange gradually gave place to the present 
‘cash nexus’; a process of social disintegration 
and change in moral values was set in motion. 
Slums grew and with them grew many 
social evils and social diseases. And thus 
the scope for ‘social action’ grew in extent 
and intensity. The modern social worker was 
faced with the almost breath-taking pheno- 
mena of the famished worker, the drunkard, 
the gambler, the prostitute, the pimp, the 
beggar, the leper, etc. 


4. As mentioned before, the need for 
social welfare is universal. It has, however, 
particular significance for underdeveloped 
countries like India where problems of 
poverty, disease, dirt and social backwardness 
are very acute. As a country develops eco- 
nomically, the need for social action becomes 
less urgent and restricted in scope. In the 
United States of America, for instance, social 
welfare concerns itself more with labour- 
employer relations than with problems, say, 
of illiteracy, slum clearance, rural health and 
hygiene, which have particular relevance in 
India. 


5. Reverting to the scope of ‘Social 
Welfare’, a question arises as to whether 
and what are the functions of the social 
worker. Has he merely to rehabilitate the 
orphan and the beggar and redeem the 
drunkard and the gambler? Or has he to 
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go beyond it and do something more than 
that? Surely, all are not gamblers, or 
drunkards or beggars or lepers. There are 
vast masses of human beings who are neither 
one nor the other of these and yet are in 
need of being ‘treated socially’. Most of them 
are illiterate and need some measure of 
elementary education. Some are overworked 
and mentally famished and need play and 
recreational facilities. There are children and 
youth all over, who are interested in clubs 
or special activities. There are women who 
need and would like to learn better ways of 
cooking or making of clothing, or caring 
for their children’s health. It is appropriately 
the job of the social worker to concern him- 
self with all these. 


6. It has to be admitted that in India 
particularly urban social problems have so 
far mostly occupied our social workers. If 
at all, social welfare in rural areas has come 
in for a small measure of attention. Here 
and there some social workers or missions 
may have ‘strayed over’ to villages. But such 
instances have been few and far between. 
Currently, however, under the impact of such 
nation-wide programmes as the ‘Community 
Development Programme’ and the ‘Welfare 
Extension Projects Schemes’ not only social 
workers are shifting their locale to rural areas 
but even the villagers are becoming conscious 
of their social welfare needs and pressing for 
their satisfaction. 


7. This brings us to the more important 
subject of Community Development Pro- 
gramme that is currently in operation in India 
and of how through this programme it will 
be possible for us to establish a large measure 
of social welfare in India. 


8. This programme started with 52 
Community Development Projects in Octo- 
ber, 1952. A similar programme under the 
nomenclature of ‘National Extension Service’ 
was introduced a year later. The latter 
programme was intended to be a lighter, 
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less intensive version of the earlier pro- 
grammes. Basically there is no difference 
between the two programmes. Both are 
animated by the same objects and the 
same methods of work. The difference 
is mainly in regard to personnel and 
budgetary provisions. As a matter of fact, 
both these programmes have now been 
integrated and operated as one programme 
under the title of ‘Community Development 
Programme’. The following are its principal 
aims and objectives; — 


(1) To secure increased agricultural pro- 
duction and increased employment by 
using scientific methods and techniques 
in agriculture in all its diverse forms 
and establishment of subsidiary cottage 
and village industries. 

To inculcate the habit of self-he!p 
and self-reliance. 

To adopt to the largest possible extent 
the principles of co-operation in 
securing increased production and 
employment and in self-help and 
self-reliance activities. 

To provide social and other amenities 
commensurate with the need of and 
ability to provide resources by the 
State and the villagers for their 
organisation and continuance. 

To harness to the largest extent 
possible the unutilised time and 
energy in the rural areas for the 
benefit of the community as a whole. 
To develop leadership at various 
levels through organisation of repre- 
sentative institutions and to secure 
active participation of the people 
through such leadership. 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


9. The programme of Community Deve- 
lopment is comprehensive in character and 
includes items of activities such as irriga- 
tion, education, medical-aid and_ rural 


sanitation, communications, development of 
village and cottage industries and rural 














housing. For implementing this programme 
a special administrative machinery has been 
devised consisting of a Block Development 
Officer who is assisted by extension officers 
one each in agriculture, animal husbandry, co- 
operation, village and small scale industries, 
rural engineering and two in social education, 
one man and one woman. The Block 
Development Officer and the extension 
officers work through multi-purpose village 
level workers who are in direct touch with 
the villagers. There are ten Gram Sevaks per 
block and in a Community Development 
Block there are two Gram Sevikas in addition. 
The Block Development Officer, the subject 
matter specialists and the Gram Sevaks and 
Sevikas are given training at the various 
Training Centres specially set up for the 
purpose where they are given instructions 
both in theory and practice of the work to 
be performed by them. 

10. The programme provides for a 
financial allotment of Rs. 12 lakhs for a 
Community Development Block and Rs. 4 
lakhs for National Extension Service Block 
for a period of 3 years. Out of the provision 
of Rs. 12 lakhs for a Community Develop- 
ment Block, education and social education 
account for Rs. 70,000/- each; health and 
rural sanitation for Rs. 1,15,000/-; rural arts, 
crafts and industries and rural housing for 
nearly Rs. 1 lakh. Thus, nearly Rs. 3.5 lakhs 
out of a total provision of Rs. 12 lakhs are 
intended for provision of social amenities. 
As against this, provision for productive 
activities including communications amount 
to nearly Rs. 5,10,000/-. The cost per Block 
on equipment and personnel required for 
productive as well as social amenities activities 
comes to nearly Rs. 2,85,000/-. In respect of 
a National Extension Service Block the 
provision for social amenities is of the order 
of Rs. 1,30,000/- out of a total provision of 
Rs. 4 lakhs. 

11. It may be useful here to mention some 
of the social welfare activities under the 


a 
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programme. Under the item ‘Social 
Education’, programmes are organised for 
(a) Community Recreation Centres, (b) 
Adult Literacy Centres, (c) Sports, games, 
etc. and Youth Welfare Organization like 
Farmers’ Club, Youngmen’s Club, etc., (d) 
Kisan Melas, (e) Conducted visits to other 
areas of development, (f) Dissemination of 
information through posters, slides, lectures, 
etc., (g) Short Camps of village leaders 
known as ‘Shibirs’ for training village leaders 
and teachers, (h) Women’s organizations and 
welfare, (i). Children’s organizations and 
welfare, (j) Village Libraries, and recreation 
and cultural activities. The item ‘Rural 


‘Health and Sanitation’ covers activities such 


as (1) drinking water ‘supply by constructing 
new wells, repairing existing wells, streams, 
tanks, etc. and (2) drainage, sanitation, 
dispensaries, hospitals, maternity-cum-child 
welfare centres, primary health centres, 
secondary health centres, aid to existing 
dispensaries and hospitals. Under the item 

‘Education’ new primary schools are opened 
and old schools expanded, school buildings 
are constructed, existing primary schools are 
converted into basic schools, aid is given to 
existing middle schools and at some places 
Janata Colleges are also opened. Under the 
item ‘Rural Arts, Crafts and Industries’, 
training in village and cottage industries is 
given mainly to heriditary artisans in the 
villages, who are badly in need of rehabili+ 
tation, new village and cottage industries are 
organised and financial and technical assis- 
tance extended in respect of production as 
well as marketing of the products of village 
and cottage industries. Under the ‘Rural 
Housing’ programme financial and technical 
assistance is given to backward class people, 
small landholders and landless agricultural 
labourers for construction of houses. 

12. In the areas inhabited by scheduled 
tribes and scheduled castes and in other 
backward areas, few special multi-purpose 
projects have been undertaken since this year 
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to improve economic and social conditions 
of the people living in those areas, These 
special multi-purpose projects are to be 
implemented on the same lines as the 
Community Development Projects except 
that financial provision made for them is 
greater, viz. Rs. 27 lakhs per Project for a 
population of 25,000. In these projects 
emphasis on provision of social amenities is 
greater than on production. 


13. Since 1952, the programme has spread 
far and wide over the country and according 
to the schedule fixed under the Second Five 
Year Plan every village in the country will 
be brought within its orbit by 1960-61. 


14. The various facets of this programme, 
the conditions under which it has been 
operating, its achievements to date under 
various fields cannot possibly be detailed here. 
They could easily form the subject matter of 
another paper. It needs only to be mentioned 
here that it is the most gigantically planned 
and governmentally administered programme 
of its kind in the history of the world. 


15. In the areas in which this programme 
has been functioning community development 
has been established as the method by which 
local groups organise to promote and carry 
out any and all types of projects which will 
improve the life and work of individuals, 
families and the community as a whole, These 
areas are, therefore, fertile grounds for 
operating social welfare measures. The res- 
ponse is not only certain but quick and 
effective. A fusion of the two, that is, the 
method of community development and the 
effort for social welfare should, therefore, 
necessarily yield commendable results. 


16. In this connection it may be appro- 
priate to recount some of the results achieved 
under the ‘Community Development Pro- 
gramme’ up to 3lst March, 1956, so far as 
social welfare activities are concerned. They 
are: — 


1. New schools started oi 15,000 
2. Adult § Education Centres 

started aa 39,000 

3. Adults made literate -.  9,81,000 
4. Community Centres started 
(including Community Recrea- 

tion Centres, Libraries, etc.) .. 95,000 
5. Units of people’s organisations 
developed (including Youth 
Clubs, Farmers’ Unions, Mahila 

Samitees, etc.) is 68,000 

6. Primary Health Centres set up .. 553 
7. Maternity and child welfare 

contres set up os 519 

8. Rural latrines constructed a 1,08,000 

9. Drains construted (Yards) ++ 60,00,000 
10. Drinking water wells construc- 

ted x 38,000 

11. Drinking water wells renovated .. 63,000 


12. Participation in summer camps 
(a) No. of A.C.C. and N.C.C. 


cadets es 46,000 
(b) No. of students 33,000 
13. No. of village leaders trained . 32,000 


People’s participation in this programme 
has been very encouraging. Its extent in some 
directions can be gathered from the fact 
that up to 3lst March, 1956, people’s con- 
tribution in labour, material and cash was 
of the order of Rs. 24,41,00,000/- as against 
Government expenditure of Rs. 44,40,00,000. 


17. Apart from these efforts under the 
Community Development Programme, a 
smaller programme known as the Welfare 
Extension Projects Scheme is also being 
operated by the Central Social Welfare 
Board under the guidance of Shrimati Durga- 
bai Deshmukh. This Scheme is designed to 
extend welfare services for women and 
children in rural areas, The Welfare Exten- 
sion Centres operate on a multi-purpose basis 
and activities like pre-and post-natal care, 
Bal-Wadis, arts and crafts classes, social 
education programmes and improvement of 
village sanitation and health are undertaken 
in them. So far about 400 such Projects 
have been started all over the country. 


18. An overall assessment of the various 
social welfare programmes or schemes under 
way in the country, however, reveals a few 
situations which might well warrant a re- 


thinking on our part and also, perhaps, a 
change in our basic approach. 
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19. The stupendous problem of village 
regeneration is fundamentally a human 
problem. This aspect is, however, not 
receiving the amount of attention that it 
should. This was pointedly brought out in 
a remark of the Delegation from Burma, 
Ceylon, Indonesia and Philippines which 
visited India in October, 1954 for studying 
our Community Projects. Said the Dele- 
gation: 


“We hear that you are laying emphasis 
on building up the plan from the bottom. 
But we do not see the human touch, 
in any case, not as much as we expected. 
There is some welfare work but little 
is done on the social side. The human 
aspect is being neglected. Now that you 
are doing so much and building works 
in sO many projects, are you sure that 
if the Community Projects Administra- 
tion withdrew its co-operation the 
villagers will continue serving the village 
on their own?” 


Even our own appraisal of the situation 
should show that there is greater emphasis 
on the material, more especially the produc- 
tion side. A close examination of the 
schematic budgets of Community Develop- 
ment and National Extension Service Blocks 
would also show that the emphasis is largely 
on the material and the production side. 
This emphasis on the production side, not 
only in Community Development Programme 
but in First and Second Five Year Plans 
as a whole, is, however, inevitable, nay 
necessary at the present stage of low level 
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of Indian economy. Until, therefore, such 
time as the national economy is raised to 
an adequately high level, social welfare 
programmes will have to accept, in order of 
priority, a lower place and yet they can 
play a very vital role by providing a power- 
ful incentive to production itself. 

20. There are also some other significant 
gaps. For instance, you could see in the 
villages many schools but insufficient pupils, 
few libraries and still fewer books. There 
are adult literacy centres but few students, 
and fluctuating attendance. The number of 
women workers who have dedicated them- 
selves to village uplift work is distressingly 
small. 

21. Numerous organisations and bodies 
are working in the field of social welfare 
throughout the country. Sometimes these 
organisations work at cross purposes though 
in theory they have similar objectives. This 
leads to a considerable waste of effort and 
valuable finance. The country in general 
would gain greatly if a concentrated effort 
is made towards bringing about a large ° 
measure of co-ordination in the working of 
these bodies, 

22. Lastly, there is a great need for 
building social work on a body of scientific 
knowledge, techniques and professional dis- 
cipline. Social work is not a field for the 
untrained, the amateurish, the adventurer, 
the politician, the opportunist or the idle 
rich. It is the work of those who have 
received specific training and have acquired 
enough theoretical knowledge and practical 
skill in conducting social welfare programmes. 
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SOCIAL EDUCATION IN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT AREAS 


By S. C. Dutta 


General Secretary, Indian Adult Education Association 


The community development programme, 
as a technique of planning in underdeveloped 
countries, depends primarily on the educative 
process of creating in the community. the 
conviction of human control over environ- 
ment both social and physical. The 
programme, therefore, consists of a set of 
services necessary to enable people to exercise 
that control and is preceded and accompanied 
by educational activity. 


In the community development schemes, 
now in operation in India, social education 
was conceived as a method of providing the 
educational background for the operation of 
the schemes. Its purpose was declared to be 
that of bringing about in the people a change 
of outlook and developing in them a will to 
.desire and seek their betterment. The pro- 
gramme itself consisted of a number of 
problem-oriented activities which, it was 
thought, would bring to people an awareness 
of the significance of the community. develop- 
ment schemes, We have to consider to what 
extent the social education scheme has ful- 
filled the expectations with which the 
programme was incorporated in the com- 
munity development schemes. We might 
begin our review of social education in 
community development and NES blocks 
with the comment made on it by the Pro- 
grammes Evaluation Reports. 


II 


The First Report had pointed out that 
there was considerable scepticism among 
government functionaries about the utility 
and necessity of social education programmes 
for development schemes. The social edu- 
cation organiser, the Report said, was often 


enough considered a supernumerary and that, 
in any case, his performance had been found 
to be not quite relevant to the immediate 
needs of community development. The 
Second Report, published recently, does not 
indicate that the criticism to which the 
programme was subject had been met or 
that efforts were made to remedy errors 
which had been pointed out earlier in the 
programme. The objectives which had been 
set for social education appeared either 
superfluous or devoid of significance to 
community development. It was superfluous 
because social education tended to duplicate 
extension work that was being carried on 
in other spheres of the schemes. “Some 
Social Education Organisers”, the Second 
Report said, “sincerely believe that whereas 
it is the job of an agricultural supervisor 
to lay a demonstration, it is their job to 
prepare the people for it and convince them 
of its value. Obviously such distinctions 
between telling how a thing should be done 
and why it should be done, however well 
they may appear in theory, are likely to break 
down in the field.” It was devoid of signi- 
ficance because for one _ thing, social 
education confined itself to routine activities 
like literacy, recreation etc., which had no 
direct bearing on development programmes. 
Also, according to the’ Report, the range and 
variety of programmes under social educa- 
tion was so wide that it lacked both focus 


and purpose. 


This confusion between extension work 
and social education appears to have arisen 
at least partly because social education was 
not primarily conceived as the means to 
create awareness in the minds of people on 
the need for rural development. Social 
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Education was to an extent expected to 
execute the development programme itself 
which in reality was the function of the other 
services of community development schemes. 
Consequently we have to examine the 
assumptions on which the present programme 
was conceived. In other words we have to 
examine whether problem-oriented activities 
provide the correct perspective to social 
education and whether such activities can 
bring about a change in outlook. 


The basic presupposition for any change 
to be introduced is the conviction that change 
is possible. This conviction is often absent 
in underdeveloped communities and has 
robbed the human mind of the incentive 
to change. Moreover, life forms a pattern 
evolved through history and norms, whether 
they relate to social behaviour or vocational 
practices have been sanctified by tradition 
and justified by custom. To bring about a 
change of outlook, therefore, involves not 
merely a change in an individual aspect of 
life but in the premises on which people 
have their lives. Most of the premises are, 
however, inarticulate and not until they have 
been made articulate can it be said that 
changes can be brought about. Social 
Education, if it should prove its need for 
community development, has to orient itself 
towards this aspect of the programme. It is 
perhaps somewhat of a simplification to 
suggest that for people to accept a change 
in outlook all that needs demonstration is 
the benefit of the changed outlook. 


Seen in this context, social education 
acquires the significance of the ideology of 
community development schemes. The 
ideology of the scheme is indeed not related 
to any dogmatic social objective but to a 
philosophy which will explain human control 
over environment. To combat forces that 


deny this and to rebuild in its place a system 
of values in life which will convey to the 
people a feel of that control is what appears 
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to be the role of social education. The 
activities of the social education organiser, 
therefore, need to be not problem-oriented 
but ideology-oriented. 


This perspective will invest social education 
programme with a new meaning. Literacy 
will no longer form the basic activity of the 
social education organiser. Recreation and 
cultural activities, will no longer appear as 
isolated items but the means of conveying 
this ideology. Extension activities of other 
functionaries will then acquire a new 
dimension for they will cease to be isolated 
streams of knowledge but spring from and 
correlate to a wider philosophy. 


III 


Another reason why the social education 
programmes in the community development 
and NES areas has not been able to come 
to its own is the general context in which 
it is functioning. It is hardly necessary to 
refer here to the problems of evaluation and 
of determining targets in community develop- 
ment programmes. One thing that has, 
however, become clear in the course of our 
experience with the operation of the com- 
munity development schemes in India is the 
unsuitability of fixing physical targets. 
Physical targets have the tendency of 
acquiring the importance of the very ends 
of community development schemes and the 
means recede into negligence. Targets have | 
been fixed and willy-nilly have to be reached. 
Every body’s effort is geared towards these 
figures in the targets—whether in terms of 
expenditure or in terms of production output. 
An atmosphere is created which grates on the 
educative process, for the educative process 
is not easily perceptible, involves patience and 
does not offer anything spectacular. It would 
not be perhaps realistic either to expect a 
government to undertake programmes which 
do not provide it with dramatic results. 
However that be, the effect of this situation 
on the social education programme has been 
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disastrous. Social education workers, under 
the pressure of having to fulfil targets, became 
new propagandists intent on selling new ideas 
or peddling a new fertiliser or perhaps a new 
seed variety. Objectives of social education— 
of education and of ushering in a cultural 
rennaisance suited to the requirements of 
community development schemes—restrict 
themselves into the starting of literacy classes 
or inane recreation centres, Whether social 
education—indeed, community development 
itself—can succeed in the existing adminis- 
trative structure of the country is therefore 
a moot point. To a certain extent there is 
an awareness of the defects of the adminis- 
trative structure and various steps are being 
taken to render the administration more 
suitable to the needs of the schemes. There 
are, nonetheless, disturbing tendencies which 
if allowed to prevail will deprive the entire 
scheme of its ethos. In some States for 
instance, the task of the implementation of 
the community development schemes have 
been entrusted to the revenue department 
right down the village level. Such an inte- 
gration, specially under the prevailing 
circumstances in India, will take away from 
the movement all the educative elements that 
are in it and the movement will loose its 
distinctive character. Correctives to this 
consist of two important measures. 


Firstly, it will be well to find an orga- 
nisational structure which will be less subject 
to bureaucratic pressures. This can be 
achieved if the burden of leadership of the 
social education movement is left to voluntary 
agencies. These agencies enjoy certain 
advantages which will help the social 
education movement retain its spirit. For 
one thing voluntary agencies, because they 
are the projection of popular initiative and 
enthusiasm, can evolve a more sympathetic 
accord among people than governmental 
agencies. And because voluntary agencies 
have to thrive solely on the confidence the 
people place in them, they will reflect more 


keenly popular sentiments and adjust them- 
selves to popular needs, They will also be 
less subject to adverse pressures which 
invariably develop in a bureaucratic set-up. 
The government, therefore, should aim at 
assisting voluntary agencies in all ways to 
ensure their efficient functioning by placing 
at their disposal facilities necessary for the 
movement. 


Secondly, the success of community 
development schemes will require their 
implementation by local communities. This 
has been recognised by the Planning Com- 
mission. Social Education has a reponsibility 
to render local institutions and local leader- 
ship fit for the purpose. This is an important 
aspect to which social education has to 
directitself if a proper administrative structure 
has to be found for the implementation of the 


programmes. 
IV 


Another fundamental problem to which 
serious thought has to be given is the 
training of personnel for social education 
as well as community development schemes as 
such. The training programme should equip 
workers of all categories not merely in new 
skills or techniques but more fundamentally 
in developing correct attitudes to the work 
before them and the right poise in their 
conduct. It must be borne in mind that he 
has to convey to people a conviction in new 
values. A weakness of our education has 
been that much of what it communicates to 
people is not reflected in the day to day life. 
The training programme must not be found 
wanting in this manner. It must enable an 
integration of what is taught and what is 
lived. It should embody the essential prin- 
ciples of the process that the trainee is 
expected to put across to the people. Thus, 
for instance, an authoritarian code of 
conduct between the trainee and the trainer 
will not help the trainee to take with him 
a persuasive approach to the people in the 
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field when he begins to function. ‘To ensure 
this, training methods must be conducive 
to develop proper values and attitudes in 
the trainee. The emphasis in training 
methods should be on the discussion method 
rather than on the lecture room. 
Vv 

These are the outlines of some of the 
crucial problems facing social education 
programmes in community development and 
national extension service areas. The First 


————e 
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Programme Evaluation Report had forecast 
a gloomy prospect for the social education 
movement if it did not adjust itself to the 
needs of development programmes.’ It is no 
new truth to say that with the failure of the 
social education programmes the community 
development programme itself will degenerate 
into a method devoid of all its distinctive 
significance. For mutual success, there- 
fore, these problems have to be faced and 
solved. 





SOCIAL WORK AND SOCIAL EDUCATION 
By Sucata Das Gupta 


Chief Executive Officer, I.R.H.E. 


Hon. Asst. Director, S. E. O. T. C., 


Social Education and Social Work.— 
India’s decision to be a free democratic 
republic has been followed by a determined 
effort on her part to create a co-operative 
soci-economic climate in which demo- 
cracy can grow. Accordingly, a country-wide 
plan for the all-round development of the 
life of the people, especially of the rural 
areas, has been launched. But it has been 
found, at every stage of our planning, that 
democracy can neither grow nor stabilise 
itself, unless the common man, living in the 
muddy village hutments of rural India, was 
awakened and made conscious of the need 
for developing a self-reliant society. The 
social development of rural areas implies, 
therefore, not only the reconstruction of the 
agro-economic structure of the physical 
health, but the growth of a new life spirit 
which can fight relentlessly against heavy 
odds, and establish in the dreary desert of 
dead frustration seeds of life. This could be 
achieved by initiating a movement for total 
recovery. The aim of such a movement 
should be to recover in man his lost spirit 


oO 


Sriniketan 


and change his attitudes towards his very 
life. 


Creation of an urge for reconstruction and 
the systematic procedures by which men 
could mobilise their urges, and maintain a 
healthy community life for ensuing further 
development through their own efforts is 
social education. This discovery and _ the 
acknowledgment that the creation of this 
urge is a necessary prerequisite for all social 
planning is the most significant social 
development in the history of free India. 


It is interesting to trace how this idea of 
social education grew, and to study what 
ares the philosophies and directive principles 
which lie behind its programmes and what 
is the impact of its plans on the life of the 
present day village communities of India. 
The community projects have accepted this 
new concept of social education as the beacon 
light for their movement for reconstruction. 
They have acknowledged that unless a people 
wish to change, no change can be inflicted 
on them, Even the pious sermons of a 
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thousand preachers or the gun running of a 
score of benevolent tyrants will die in vain. 


Every community project organisation, 
therefore, gives top priority to social educa- 
tion programmes and it is stated that all 
technical development, should follow the 
processes of social awakening and education 
of the inhabitants of an area, whose technical 
needs are sought to be fulfilled. They have 
set up a section on social education in every 
state and appointed a social education 
officer for every district and two social 
education organisers for every block area. 
Every programme of community development 
has given the pride of place to this new pro- 
gramme of social education and it is due to 
them more than any body else that social 
education has become a household talk. Yet 
it will be historically incorrect to say that 
social education is twinborn with community 
projects. In fact, the idea of social educa- 
tion is much older than community projects 
and older even than the achievement of 
freedom. Its history cannot, in fact, be 
identified with the history of any single in- 
dividual or organisation of the country, the 
idea of social education having grown steadily 
over years, in the silent experiments carried 
on in the multifarious facets of rural develop- 
ment programmes in various parts of the 
country. Its early beginnings can be traced 
in the efforts made at Sriniketan and Baroda, 
Martandan and Etawah, Faridabad, and 
Nilokheri by men like Elmhirst, Krishnama- 
chari, Spencer Hatch, Albert Mayer and 
Suren Dey. “ 

Early in 1922, Rabindranath established 
the Institute of Rural Reconstruction at 
Sriniketan, where he aimed at bringing life 
back in all its completeness to the villages of 
the surrounding areas by making them self- 
reliant and self-respectful. The programme 
of work at Sriniketan aimed at reconstruc- 
tion through education. Miultifarious social 
evils were eating up the vitals of the villages 
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in India at that period of our history, and 
Tagore’s diagnosis was that at the bottom 
of all these evils lay the primary evil of igno- 
rance. Education, to him was not merely a 
collection of stale and lifeless information, 
but it was preparation for life itself. Deeply 
engrossed in the study of the distressed hu- 
manity of rural India, Tagore evolved his 
new thesis of life-centric education in which 
he pleaded for establishing a system which 
would endow every individual with the 
necessary equipment for leading a worthy 
and bountiful existence. It aimed to create 
in man a desire for a satisfying life and for 
securing the necessary financial and organi- 
zational resources to realise the same. (The 
scourge of malaria was then haunting the 
people of Birbhum, the district where Srini- 
ketan was located. Tagore not only wanted 
that the antimalarial drugs should penetrate 
the villages but he planned to ensure that 
malaria itself was prevented. This he sought 
to achieve through the organisation of a 
number of co-operative health societies which 
piloted projects of health education and 
organised young men and women of the 
villages in order to root out malarial mos- 
quitoes from the stagnant pools of water 
spread all over the village.) Education was 
not to be confined to mere reading or dis- 
cussions, but it had to bring people together 
into well organised institutions so that they 
could combine their resources for fuller 
action. This new conception of social educa- 
tion which underlines the need for organi- 
sational action distinguishes it from all pre- 
vious attempts made in the past to fight 
social evils through educational approaches. 


Adult Education and Social Education — 
The new concept of social education harps 
on the need for organisational action for 
community betterment. It calls upon the 
people to form themselves into institutions, 
in order to ensure that their social, economic, 
physical and other handicaps could be 
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removed by joint efforts, It envisages, that 
growth will come from within, and a 
community, growing as a tree does on the 
strength of its own roots, will not depend 
on outside help for its development. 


The new phase of development cannot be 
considered a mere logical culmination of the 
efforts for educating the adults through 
audio--visual and other educational aids. 


Historically adult education has been 
chiefly a movement for extending school and 
college education in a humble form to the 
adult population of the country. Later, it 
was found that formal education could not 
attract the adults and neither could it be 
effective enough to solve their day to day 
problems. Informal education, retailed in 
the shape of informational material through 
a variety of audio-visual apparatus was then 
made available to the adults in a more 
acceptable form. At this stage adult educa- 
tion came to include not only instruction on 
3R’s but information regarding all the vital 
needs of life, so that an adult could 
effectively combat all his day. to day 
problems, But the movement for adult 
education could hardly grow and mobilise 
the vast number of our countrymen for 
action until and unless they themselves had 
come forward for it. This coming forward 
was a difficult phenomenon and could not 
be accomplished by external manipulation. 
This must come from within. The attempt 
therefore, was to draw out from every 
individual his innate potentialities and hidden 
talents through a continuous process of socia- 
lisation. Books could be brought to the 
villages and cinema shows could be staged. 
But the real test lay in helping the people 
to make use of these books and in drawing 
out from the movies the best they contained. 
To do that it is necessary to remove certain 
basic obstacles which stand in the way. These 
basic obstacles are many and fundamental. 
They could be removed by securing certain 
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personal and intrapersonal development of 
the individuals and groups of people through 
large scale programmes of social action, This 
depended not only on personality modifica- 
tion of the adults by changing their attitudes, 
which is the aim of all instructional educa- 
tion, but on an integration of individual’s 
interests and on a realisation, that the 
community’s interest are above the interests 
of a few. This realisation is to be followed 
by an agreement to initiate collective action 
in order to fulfil the interests of the 
community. The steps through which this 
collective action could be initiated are the 
procedures of social education and _ the 
building up of a common integrated goal 
for every community. Realisation, which 
leads to action and the actions which breed 
further realisation and further actions for 
ensuring the process of social development 
is in the real sense the essence of social 
education. 

The central theme of social education is, 
therefore, identical with the aims of scientific 
social work which attempts to secure for the 
underdeveloped sections of the community 
a socially acceptable standard of life. 
Social work is a never ending race between 
human aspirations and human capacities as 
every community at every stage of its develop- 
ment aims to secure a higher degree of 
comforts. Social work emphasises, in the con- 
text of this struggle for higher life, the need | 
for achieving the goals by the development 
of the community’s own potentialities and 
resources. The community projects, which 
administer social education programmes 
desire to change the face of the rural com- 
munities, by its own efforts. The project 
administration wants that, in every project 
area, a number of institutions should be set 
up by peoples’ own initiative and leadership, 
so that economic, cultural, physical and other 
problems of the community gradually wither 
away. The Ministry of Community Develop- 
ment Projects which is the only Ministry of 
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its kind in the world, plans to cover the 
entire country with development pro- 
grammes. It has accordingly set up a 
nation-wide structure for providing social 
educational services under the leadership of 
social education organisers a new category of 
workers. Each NES Block covering about a 
hundred villages employ two social education 
organisers. The pattern is that every district 
will gradually have one District Officer for 
social education and that every State will 
have a Social education Directorate under 
a Joint or a Deputy Director. The aim is to 
secure that the Social Education Officer who 
works at the block level, is never deprived 
of support at the top, and that, although 
sitting in his own village area in an obscure 
part of the country, he remains in constant 
touch with modern developments in the field 
through a channel of the hierarchy of 
supervisors. At the village level, the social 
education officer is assisted by a series of 
workers, such as, village level worker, the 
school teacher, the social and adult education 
teacher, in his grim battle for dragging out 
every single individual in the process of 
social action. 

The social education organiser goes to the 
village with the exact purpose of integrating 
the scattered and disjointed villagers of the 
area, who, in the beginning, fail to appreciate 
the need for united action. The social 
education officer, who works in close colla- 
boration with various specialists, such as, the 
Agricultural Extension Officer, the Engineer- 
ing Overseer and so on, seeks not only to help 
popularise agricultural materials and con- 
struct developmental schemes but also to 
ensure that the people of the villages parti- 
cipate in these programmes and through the 
process of participation, gather strength, 
knowledge, and organisational potentialities 
so that, in course of time, the people them- 
selves can build roads, dig wells, run schools 
and replace the external agents representing 
the Government machinery. 
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To achieve the above, the social education 
officer, acts through well laid out scientific 
procedures. He contacts individuals and tries 
to organise social groups for action. These 
social groups should be well informed of the 
plans of development and should be able to 
take these plans to the doors of every villager. 
Gradually the groups stabilise themselves and 
grow its own leaders and organisational 
apparatus so that it can take over within the 
shortest possible time the initiative from the 
hands of the Government. At a later stage 
the group acts, with Government collabora- 
tion and participates as the main agent, and 
Government being reduced to the status of 
a helper. . 

It will be evident that social education in 
its present shape and form draws heavily 
from social work, namely group work and 
community organisation. Social work aims to 
lend help to individuals and groups to over- 
come their maladjustments and to establish 
an integrated and well adjusted social life. 
But the processes of social work have deve- 
loped into extremely specialised standards, 
based on the needs and aspirations of western 
society, whose problems are vitally different 
from the problems of India. 


Social education, on the other hand, 
touches a much wider field of operation and 
manifests itself through a variety of pro- 
grammes, suited to India’s social conditions 
and needs. It is vital and much more dynamic 
in the sense, that it does not only aim to 
secure adjustments through social processes, 
but strives to alter the economic, social and 
physical foundations of the society itself. 
To a large extent therefore, the social 
education organiser and the Ministry of 
Community Development Projects, act as the 
prime movers of a process of social revolution, 
which will secure a completely different set- 
up of society in the shortest possible time. 


The Social Worker, committed to work, 
within the limitations imposed by the society, 
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and with the help of data and programme 
borrowed from other looks 
ineffective in the face of the challenging 
problems of the country. 

But social work, if it is to grow and 
influence the run of events in India, must 
develop fields and programmes of its own 
suited to the needs of this semi-colonial and 
sub-marginally developed country. It must 
broaden its base, take up new programmes 
and modify its set techniques. Social work, 
as its fundamental principles affirm, must 
change and grow with the needs of the 
society which it is called upon to serve. 

The set principles of social work and its 
pre-determined fields and techniques are 
undergoing this necessary change in the 
process of the country-wide community 
actions, which have been initiated by the 
Community Project Administration. It has 
taken to new programmes, it has opened 
up new fields of experimentation suited: to 
the needs of the complex social problems 
of the dynamic Indian society. Social Edu- 
cation is social work in this new shape and 
form. . 


countries 
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We must also remember that the architects 
of the social education movement in this 
country have been groping in the dark. They 
have been faltering and altering their steps 
every now and then as they attempted to 
establish an altogether new line of action 
through new techniques and methods. But 
social education will only stabilise itself if 
it finally bases its structure on the two 
techniques and processes of social work, i.c., 
group work and community organisation 
modified to suit Indian needs. 


Mr. Carl Taylor, who reviewed social 
education work in India very recently has 
pointed out that social education is yet to 
clarify its role and reinforce its doctrines with 
well laid out objectives and methods. This 
clarity of roles, objectives and methods can 
however, be achieved only when social 
education links its concepts with those of 
social work, and social work modifies its 
techniques and methods in the light of the 
new and dynamic programmes of social 
education. It is the duty of a conference 
like this to bring the two nearer. 





COMMUNITY SERVICES 


IN RURAL AREAS 


By Dr. A. D. PABANEY 


Officer in the Village Improvement Scheme, Associated Cement Cos, Ltd., Bombay, , 


Much thought has gone into providing 
social services in rural communities in this 
country. Background information regarding 
the Community Development Projects and 
National Extension Services has been pre- 
sented in papers at the last annual 
conference of ICSW and elsewhere. For the 
sake of this paper, it has been felt advisable 
to dwell on two aspects of the general 
problem, viz. (1) The role of community 
services, and (2) Some factors that may 
contribute to their effectiveness. 


By and large, the services as provided by 
the CDP and NES are considered here 
in keeping with the title of this Section. 


OBJECTIVES 


The objectives of the services have been 
expressed in different ways. They may be 
briefly stated as the “full development of 
man” or “Destination Man”, While this may 
appear as an oft repeated cliche, it has been 
advisably used here so as to try and grapple 
with the breadth and depth of its scope. 
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Social services in rural areas in western 
countries have been provided on an extensive 
scale with money and equipment, yet they 
have tended, in many cases, towards a 
disintegration of the communities. This has 
now led to a considerable emphasis: on the 
need for an integrated approach. It is in 
this respect that the objective, as already 
stated, gains significance. There is much 
validity, in the statement that our villages 
still retain, to quite an extent, a community 
sense, and that in providing social services 
1991109 3q P[NOM 3 ‘saryTUNUIUIOD [eM INO IOJ 
in assuming that this quality needs to be 
preserved and enhanced. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
SERVICES 


These have been well stated in the past* 
and briefly: — 

(a) they are comprehensive in nature— 
in that they are not confined to 
improving one or a few aspects of 
living but also are intended to raise 
eutie plan of the people of the area 
concerned. 
that the programme is integral and 
devises measures for the requirement 
of progress in Agriculture, Industries, 
Health and _ Sanitation, Animal 
Husbandry, Social Education, Co- 
operation, Village Industries, the 
stimulating of local Community 
Agencies such as Panchayats and so 
on. 


(c) that they are organic—in that they 
aim at stimulating potential vitality 
of the people of the area so that the 
measure once initiated may continue 
to be carried forward by the growing 
strength of the people themselves. 


Perhaps few will disagree with the 
characteristics stated—yet it is interesting to 


*In a paper presented by Shri S. K. Dey, then Development Commissioner; West Bengal, 
at the 8th Annual Session of the ICSW last year. 
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note that in most discussions pertaining to 
this aspect there is often a tendency to focus 
attention on the comprehensive nature of the 
services as such. Valuable as this has been 
both in the discussions and in their actual 
implementation, the focus of attention is 
there directed away from the demands of the 
situation. In other words, there is not a 
sufficient emphasis on intergration “within 
the village itself’ or “comprehensiveness” 
demanded at that and other levels. 


EVALUATION OF SERVICES 


There can be perhaps little doubt that the 
achievements of the services have been con- 
siderable. One can sight good, excellent and 
bad examples all over the country. But this is 
begging the question. 
uoTyeNyeAs [e1sAas ysIxa aay} ‘AjayeuNIWOJ 
reports presented from time to time by the 
Programme Evaluation Organisation (PEO) 
and by other experts. These are observations 
made after systematic study and therefore 
worthy of special consideration. 


Focusing on the first part, i.e. on the role 
of community services, both space and 
selection delimit us to the question of the 
human resources—the objective also being 
role of the community services in developing 
“Destination Man.” 


While one must guard against belittling 
the physical achievements which are indeed 
considerable and have their rightful place, 
the last report of the Programme Evaluation 
Organisation points to the need for “greater 
emphasis on preparing the villagers and less 
on securing physical achievements”. At 
another stage, it points to the necessity to 
appreciate the “continuity and dynamic 
nature of the extension process’ (My 
emphasis). In a similar vein the eminent 
Rural Sociologist, Dr. Carl Taylor in his 
recent report entitled “A Critical Analysis 
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of India’s Community Development Pro- 
gramme” comments that “... . it’ (the CDP) 
has tended to stimulate furious activity to 
accomplish visible and spectacular physical 
results, sometimes to the detriment of 
patient but sure mobilization of the human 
resources and the improvement of productive 
factors....”. 
TWO CASE STUDIES 


At this stage, two case studies will be 
presented; one related to the “developing 
dynamic” in rural society and the other re- 
lated to the second part of our discussion, 
namely, “outside” factors that would contri- 
bute to the more efficient working of the 
services. 


A VILLAGE IN TRANSITION* 


This is a case study of a village situated 
about one mile from a factory which has 
been in existence a little over 30 years. While 
a detailed survey has not been made, roughly 
its population is 3000, literacy about 20%, 
specially high among the youth, supplies 
about 150 workers to the factory many of 
whom are skilled workers, Traditional leaders 
in this village have little hold over the people. 

Before proceeding with the case under 
review, we may look for some light on the 
following: 

(a) Nature of the developing teadership, 

(b) the developing group activity—not 

only in achieving the “usual” results 
of co-operatives, clubs, etc. but in 
solving a ticklish cultural problem, 

(c) the question of the use of indigenous 

institutions, 

(d) the question of targets. 

Most action in this village springs caste- 
wise, with a difference that it does not always 
remain so exclusive. Members of other castes 
are permitted, especially by the higher caste, 


a 
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which we shall call—Caste X, to participate 
in dramas, sports, club, etc. Both in the 
hierarchy of the caste structure as also numeri- 
cally and financially, Caste X is more or less 
predominant in this village. Caste X is split 
into two opposing factions pf more or less 
equal numerical strength. 


The Project came into the picture when 
the caste wanted to build a temple costing 
about Rs. 8,000/-, a rather large sum. The 
Project gave technical advice and helped 
organize the people for collecting funds, 
materials, voluntary labour, etc. People 
pledged but did not pay up. The two oppos- 
ing factions not only halted activity in their 
own group but also in some ways affected 
the activity of the village, for over a year. 
It was apparent that all the sermons on 
“unity for a common cause” and joint com- 
mittees had not affected the situation sub- 
stantially. It was then felt necessary to get 
to the “bottom of the difficulty.” To do that, 
a usually helpful step was taken, namely, to 
go to the people: they will tell you—and they 
did. The solution lay in getting the heads of 
the two opposing factions to dine together. 
But how, was the difficult question? 


For the sake of brevity, the factors that 
led to creating the factions will be omitted 
here. Suffice it to say that the factions existed 
for over 30 years and were largely a problem 
of the sub-culture, which is the caste. Again, 
it was felt that, as the problem was the crea- 
tion of the sub-culture, it was the sub-culture 
and its institutions that could best be utilised 
to solve it. A solution was sought, given and 
accepted by the parties themselves. Priests 
were to come and certain ceremonies were to 
be performed before the inter-dining. Some- 
how, the head of one of the factions was 
able to persuade the priests to abscond from 





*This is a relatively advanced village, considering the Rural Urban Continuum (as a 
working hypothesis). Since urbanising influences can be expected to effect most of our 
villages to a greater or less degree, this example is one case of what happens in an 
“advanced” ‘village. 
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the area, and the whole procedure agreed 
upon had to be abandoned. 

Be that as it may, it is noteworthy that the 
case of an indigenous institution had not pro- 
duced a successful result in this aspect of the 
case and part of, the reason may be that the 
institutional structure had weakened. 

However, there is another side to the use 
of their indigenous institution—the temple. 
In temple building, the young men, partly 
from both the factions, were putting in 
efforts to build the structure little by little 
every day. It has been about three years 
now and only the roof of the temple remains. 
Within the time, however, the process of 
working together as a group has given 
rise to several activities——They have a fine 
sports club which challenges other village 
teams including Harijans. They are planning 
to build a children’s playground and already 
have a co-operative store, a library and a 
very enthusiastic drama team. For months 
together the young men have _ worked, 
preparing for a drama which they have 
staged several times to collect funds for the 
temple,—a second drama is in the offing, 
incidentally, some of the performers being 
of other castes. The group has a sense of 
independent initiative, and while receptive 
to good suggestions and guidance, they like 
to make their own decisions, right or wrong. 
In the process of developing these activities, 
some leaders have played an important part— 
but you cannot point to any one as thte 
leader of the group, and what is more 
significant, each activity has each its own 
leader. ; 

An important sidelight of this whole 
process has been that, about 25% of the 
members of one faction (from among these 
young men) have gone over to the “pro- 
gressive” side, and inter-dining among them, 
secret or otherwise is coming to stay. 
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As regards the question of utilizing the 
indigenous institutions, we may say that it 
was to quite an extent, successful and partly 
unsuccessful. Interestingly enough, an 
attempt at utilising it in the traditional way 
did not bring success*, but what is more 
important is to recognize how the whole 
problem is being solved at a very different 
level by the activity of the young men 
largely. The healthy beginning of joint 
activity for temple building developing into 
sports and co-operatives and so on, has in 
its wake also affected the factions and the 
relationship within the caste itself in a 
progressive direction. Such is one example 
of a developing dynamic in rural society. 


Any generalizations from this one example, 
on the problem of culture-change should be 
made with caution. The very next village to 
this one has a pattern which is apparently 
very different. To understand the underlying 
common factors of thé “dynamic” will need 
many more systematically analysed examples 
of what is already happening. In the mean- 
time, a study of the already existing literature 
on culture-change could be used with profit 
at the training centres. 


Just a word on targets.—The target was: 
Temple Building—The rest speaks for itself. 


CASE STUDY TWO 


Before getting to the one study, it will be 
necessary to shift our attention partly from 
the community sphere to the policies 
“outside”, that affect or will affect community 
services and community development. This 
is the question of social reform, especially 
land reform. Two aspects of the problems 
are touched upon here, (1) That which 
concerns the rural services or the Projects 
in regarding the problem of land-reform 
as a “felt-need”, and, (2) the larger 


*A note of caution is necessary here:—This should not necessarily lead to the conclusion that 
the traditional institution has failed. A complex of factors has affected this case. But more 
important is the sequel to this, i.¢., the developing dynamic activity noted. 











problem of a comprehensive national path 
which considers the question of priorities, or 
the “time-table”* for such action, 


RURAL REHABILITATION IN SOUTH 
CHINA (1948) 

In 1948 the Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction (JCRR) in China, composed 
of a wide array of technical experts from the 
USA worked in co-operation with the then 
existing Kuomintang Govt, in South China. 


There are two distinct stages in the deve- 
lopment of the work of the: JCRR. The 
first stage of the programme was largely 
confined to the problems of technical deve- 
lopment. The assumption in this stage of 
the work was that China’s agrarian problem 
was primarily technological in nature and 
that efforts should be concentrated on im- 
proving farming methods and marketing 
techniques; no attempt was made to tackle 
directly the problem of social reform— 
$ 27,50,000 were authorised for the pro- 
gramme. 


Significant strides in technical development 
had been made by the summer of 1949, 
There were more than 150 projects in agri- 
culture, irrigation, rural industries, and 
health. Four hundred and seventy nine 
hsien health bureaus had been founded, 
64,000 water buffaloes had been treated in 
the JCRR campaign against rinder pest. Ten 
thousand pounds improved wheat and rice 
seeds had been distributed by 24 newly- 
organised extension stations. 


Yet by early summer it had become 
apparent that this programme as adopted 
at the beginning would not influence the 
situation significantly, within the time 
allotted. By the middle of May some twenty 
Communist armies had begun operating one 
hundred miles South of the river. Moreover, 
the worst social features of the Chinese rural 
scene existed on the widest scale in this area. 


—————————— 
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An observer writes “such a policy was un- 
fortunate and difficult to understand in view 
of the evidence that was available on the 
success of the Communist appeal and the 
speech with which the Communists were 
approaching Central and South China.” 
(Melvin Conant, Jr. “JCRR: An Object 
Lesson” Far Eastern Survey, May 2, 1951, 
pp. 80-92) 
THE SECOND STAGE 

Prime concentration on the technical aspect 
ended in June 1949, when the opinions and 
programme of the Joint Commission under- 
went a fundamental change. At a meeting 
held in June the Commission adopted a 
programme that was to concentrate on the 
“felt-needs” of the present—relief from 
oppressive rents and taxation, and protection 
of tenure rights. The Commission co- 
operated with provincial officials in its areas 
to see that legal rent limits were observed 
(the famous law limiting rent at 37.5% of 
the crop) and that the laws on tenure 
contracts were obeyed. Of special signifi- 
cance is the fact that it also undertook a 
significant programme of organising peasants 
into groups to ensure that the reforms would 
be permanent. The cost of the whole pro- 
gramme also reduced considerably thereby. 


Here is how the JCRR in very clear terms 
comes to the conclusion that “....mal- 
adjustment of distribution has been at the 
root of the rural problems. The benefits of 
technology and increased production do not” 
in and of themselves meet the desired goals 
of an effort at uplifting the people’s welfare. 
The prerequisite for the fair sharing of 
benefits is a basic provision for fair distri- 
bution of land which in turn can help to 
increase the fruits of technology and produc- 
tion. Thus other projects become subsidiary 
to the main problem of land reform and all 
become a part of an integrated programme 
based on a sound foundation.” (General 





*To borrow a significant pointer from the distinguished social scientist Madam Alva Myrdal. 
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Report of the JCRR—Oct. 1, 1948 to Feb. 
15, 1950, Taipeh, May 1950, pp. 62-63). 


AS A PRIORITY 


Few in India would deny the need for 
land reform, but the imperative seems to be 
missing. This year’s Conference of Agri- 
cultural Economists has also highlighted this 
problem, mainly from the needs of a develop- 
ing economy, and indeed, for those in 
Community Development—only an expand- 
ing economy can form a sound basis for the 
continuous and progressive action on the lines 
contemplated. 


Even more important, as a direct concern 
to CDP-NES workers, adequate land-reforms 
involving the active participation of the rural 
masses both in understanding and carrying 
out land-reforms (not just Assembly debates) 
could perhaps become the. greatest lever in 
Community development. The phenomenal 
success of the Agricultural Cooperatives in 
China, in the first place, was due to 
land-reform. But the spirit of land-reform in 
China seems to have been missed in most 
reports. It was pointed out to the writer by 
a British Quaker, (with long standing ex- 
perience in China) that the _land- 
reform in China was the biggest edu- 
cational campaign that country had ever 
seen, it involved the active participation of 
almost all the villages in fulfilling their 
“felt-need”—Is it any surprise that when a 
basic “felt-need” has been met, that millicns 
have joined the Co-operative Societies and 
have with bare-hands helped build giant 


water-works?—The process of. the release of 
human energies is the same everywhere,— 
it only differs in detail. 


The experience of JCRR in South China, 
in the first stage, as an experiment that failed, 
the experience of New China as an experi- 
ment that has shown success in this respect— 
indicates that R. H. Tawney’s “prophesy” 
made two decades ago, has been fulfilled. 
The proper implementation of land-reform 
then has a many sided significance—it not 
only creates a sound economic basis but also 
creates the proper conditions of technical 
development and facilitates the work of the 
technical services. Even more important from 
the point of view of community development, 
it would create new conditions and help 
release the enthusiastic energies of the people 
in directions hitherto considered difficult. 
But this process must also involve the active 
participation of the people from the start 
and onward step by step. Any vicarious satis- 
faction at passing legislation, good as it may 
be, at the legislative level can only have a 
limited value in effecting this process. It 
seems a little odd to have to say this, but 
land in the foremost and final analysis is the 
concern of the tiller-—It is mother-earth to 
him, and in almost everything that is going 
to happen to the land, he ought to be 
involved. If the reforms satisfy his needs and 
which he understands and helps to imple- 
ment, a receptivity for change leading to a 
chain reaction would in all likelihood be the 
result—and why should he then not be the 
foremost participant in it? 





REPORT OF SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Chairman— Capt. S. P. Mohite, Addl. Deve- 
lopment Commissioner, Bombay. 

Secretary— Shri A. P. Barnabas, Agri- 
cultural Institute, Allahabad. 


Recorder— Shri B. D. Deolalikar, School of 
Social Work, Baroda. 

The Section held its meetings on the 

afternoon of the 29th and on the morning 
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and afternoon of the 30th December, 1956. 
Capt. S. P. Mohite was in the Chair. Several 
delegates took part in the discussions. 


The subject was introduced by the 
Chairman in his address to the Plenary Session 
on 29th December, 1956. He explained the 
philosophy and the working of the Pro- 
gramme of Community Development Project. 
He also explained the significance of the 
Welfare Extension Projects, working in rural 
areas under the Central Social Welfare Board. 
He stated that Social Welfare concerns itself 
with the absolute human person and his/her 
well-being as a member of an organised 
community. He emphasised the broad scope 
of social welfare and the role that a social 
worker has to play. 

Three papers were read by Syt. S. C. Dutta, 
S. Das Gupta and Dr. A. D. Pabaney. Shri 
Dutta’s and Shri Das Gupta’s papers were 
on Social Education in Community Develop- 
ment and N. E. S. Blocks and “Social Edu- 
cation and Social work” respectively. 


Shri. Dutta referred to the role of Social 
Education in the Community Development 
programme, and observed that there was 
confusion regarding its role and scope. As 
regards the programme of social education, 
he stated that the activities of a Social 
Education Organiser should not _ be 
problem-oriented but ideology-oriented, He 
also pointed out some of the shortcomings of 
the social education programme, such as, 
putting too much emphasis on achievement 
of physical targets which hamper the educa- 
tive process. He also raised some doubts as 
to the suitability of the C.D.P. Administration 
machinery devised for implementing the 
C.D.P. He suggested that it would be advis- 
able to have an organisational structure 
which would be less subject to bureaucratic 
pressures. He emphasised the need for the 
greater use of local institutions and local 
leadership in the working of the programme. 
He also indicated some of the defects at 
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present in the training programme of the 
Social Education Organisers. 


Shri Das Gupta traced the history of the 
development of the idea of social education 
and expressed that the central scheme of 
social education was identical with the aims 
of scientific social work, which attempts to 
secure for the underdeveloped sections of 
the community a socially acceptable standard 
of life. He said that the said principles of 
social work and its pre-determined fields and 
techniques are undergoing changes as a 
result of community development initiated 
by the C.P.A. He said that social education 
would stabilise itself only if it adopts the 
teckniques and the processes of social work, 
ie., social group work and community 
organisation. In doing so, it is essential that 
the techniques and processes are modified 
to suit Indian conditions, 


A number of delegates took part in the dis- 
cussions that followed. Following are some 
of the main points which were brought out 
during the discussions: — 

(1) Setting up of minimum physical 
targets of achievement may be neces- 
sary but to adhere to them too rigidly 
is likely to hamper the educative 
process in social education. More 
emphasis needs to be given to the 
question of approach rather than 
the achievement of targets. 


The use of people’s organisations in 
the working programme should be 
very much more than at present, so 
that a proper administrative structure 
would emerge and effective channels 
of communication established between 
the present administrative machinery 
and the people. 


There was a general feeling that the 
training period and the programme of 
training at the Training Centres for 
the S.E.Os. and B.D.Os. were not 


(3) 
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adequate to equip them to function 
effectively. 
(4) Although there was no disagreement 


as to the role of social education, viz., 
to bring about a change in the people’s 
attitudes and to create a desire in them 
for better living through self-help, 
there were differences of opinion 
regarding the relationship between 
social work and social education. 


Dr. A. D. Pabaney’s paper was on the 
subject of “Community services in rural 
areas’. He raised questions as to whether 
the, present services were comprehensive, 
integrated and organic. He felt that, in 
order that these services be more comprehen- 
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sive, the dynamics of the structure of rural 
society should be understood. He further 
stated that social reform needs to go hand 
in hand with providing social services so 
that the latter could be more effective. 


In the discussion that followed on this 
paper, distinction was made between felt 
needs and fundamental needs. It was also 
pointed out that all the felt needs were not 
necessarily socially desirable. 


It was also observed that the community 
projects have not used institutions or created 
those which could be used for maintaining 
continuity of work which institutions alone 
could do. 





SUGGESTIONS 


(1) The Indian Conference of Social 
Work or any other suitable agency 
may convene at an early opportunity 
a seminar or a workshop of teachers 
from the schools of social work and 
social education organisers centres, 
others who are specialised in com- 
munity organisation and group work, 
representatives of the Community 
Development Ministry, Ministry of 
Education and the Central Social 


Welfare Board to discuss the question 
of relationship between social educa- 
tion and social work. 


Copies of papers proposed to be read 
during the session of the Conference 
should be supplied to the delegates at 
least a month before the date of the 
session so that the delegates could 
study and prepare themselves for 
discussing them. 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The Community Development pro- 
gramme should be implemented by 
delegating more and more functions 
to the people’s organisations—the 
administration confining itself as far 
as possible to the spheres of supply 
line and technical advice. Greater use 
should be made of various voluntary 
and other institutions including univer- 
sities for the success of the programme. 
The training of Block Development 
Officers should be more comprehensive 


(2) 


and for a longer period than two 
months, with greater emphasis on 
community organisation. 


(3) The social education organiser should 
serve in the field as an apprentice for 
a period of about 6 months before 
being sent for training to a social 


education organisers training centre. 


Efforts should be made to explore the 
possibilities of adopting social work 
techniques—particularly 


community 

















(5) 
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organisation and group work in the 
process of social education. 


There exists a need for continuous 
assessment of social education techni- 
ques and methods and further practical 
research into fundamental field 
problems. To this end it is recom- 
mended that pilot projects should be 
taken up in selected areas in colla- 
boration with the existing schools of 
social work, existing or proposed rural 
institutes and the Ministry of 
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Community Development to promote 
basic knowledge in the development 
of social education programmes. 


In order that community development 
should be more effective, should give 
attention to the extent possible to the 
problems of social reform including 
land reform. 

Social the 


Research institutes in 


country should give consideration to 
the study of the dynamic aspect of 
rural society: 
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PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION. OF AFTER-CARE SERVICES 


By Suri B. N. Datar 


Minister for Home, Govt. of India 





LapIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


I am glad to have this opportunity to 
address this Section of the Conference with a 
view to initiating discussions on the important 
problem of Planning and Administration of 
After-Care Services. I am thankful to the 
organisers of the Conference for having 
invited me for this purpose. 

2. To begin with, I would like to inform 
you, ladies and gentlemen, that the Union 
Home Ministry in cooperation with the 
Central Social Welfare Board and the 
Planning Commission have already taken 
important decisions on this question, and at 
present have been very carefully considering 
certain measures with a view to their speedy 
implementation. This Conference is, therefore, 
being held at an opportune moment because 
we shall thereby have the benefit of obtaining 
valuable suggestions and recommendations 
from you, which would give us very useful 
material for the prompt and successful imple- 
mentation of our programme in this respect. 


3. The scope and extent as also the aims 
of the social welfare programme in_ this 
respect differ widely. In this connection, I 
may invite your attention to the opening 
observations made on the subject by the 
framers of the Second Five Year Plan. Social 
Welfare is concerned with the well-being of 
the entire community of the nation and not 
merely of the particular sections of the popu- 
lation, which may be handicapped in one way 
or the other. The framers of the Five Year 


Plan have stated that “a comprehensive 
social welfare programme would include, for 
instance, social legislation, welfare of women 
and children, family welfare, youth welfare, 
physical and mental fitness, crime and 
correctional administration and welfare of 
the physically and mentally handicapped”. 
In this context, the importance of both ‘care’ 
and ‘After-Care’ programme will have to be 
emphasized if the social uplift of the masses 
of India is also tobe achieved, side by side 
with their economic advancement. We in 
the Government of India are taking steps 
to effectively integrate and supplement our 
schemes, both under the ‘care’ and the 
‘After-Care’ programmes. 

4, The organisers of the Conference have, 
I am glad to say, realised and appreciated 
the importance as also the urgent need of 
the After-Care Services by constituting a 
separate section to discuss the problems 
bearing on this subject. I am sure, very 
happy and fruitful results would follow all 
such discussions. I can at this stage confine 
myself to giving the background as also 
certain facts and figures in this respect. Pre- 
vious to its present conception, ‘After-Care’ 
normally referred to ‘programmes and ser- 
vices organised for rehabilitation of ex- 
prisoners and delinquent juveniles.’ But now, 
after the examination of this subject by the 
Advisory Committee appointed by the 
Central Social Welfare Board to which I 
shall have occasion to make a further 
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reterence in this address, the concept has 
assumed a much broader aspect. It now 
includes ‘all programmes and services orga- 
nised for the purpose of completing the 
process of the rehabilitation of ‘handicapped’ 
individuals and groups which have been 
begun and carried upto a particular stage in 
an institution?. The After-Care programme, 
as the very wording of it would signify, implies 
that it must follow schemes falling under 
the “Care” Programme. Stated briefly, the 
aim of the After-Care programme is social 
and vocational rehabilitation of all those who 
have been under institutional care. The end 
of all programmes of ‘care’ should be the 
training of the inmates of such institutions 
to self-reliance. In our country, so far, the 
care programme has mainly been carried on 
by voluntary institutions. Here I am not 
referring to the large number of correctional 
institutions run by the State Governments. 
Some of these voluntary institutions have 
indeed done valuable work and in any 
programme that we may adopt, it is necessary 
that we encourage all such activities and 
assist the organisers thereof as best as we 
can. It is, however, a fact that the After-Care 
of the inmates of such ‘care’ institutions has 
to a large extent, remained neglected or 
overlooked. ‘The inmates once received by 
the care institutions such as orphanages, poor 
houses, widow homes, etc. continue to be 
a permanent liability on such institutions. 
This circumstance makes it impossible for 
such institutions to admit or to cater to others 
who stand in need of such care, The schemes 
of After-Care programmes now drawn by us 
have a clear objective viz., to achieve the 
rehabilitation in the community of any indi- 
vidual who has been in the care institutions 
for a stated or prescribed period. This reha- 
bilitation will naturally include both economic 
and social rehabilitation, so that after a fixed 
period these unfortunate and helpless persons 
will cease in due course to be a liability of 
such institutions or of the society in generat. 
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5. The institutions which at present are 
chiefly concerned with the care programmes, 
are the correctional or custodial institutions, 
like Prisons, Reformatories, Borstal and 
Certified Schools. Voluntary non-official 
institutions in various States as also some 
Government institutions look after the persons 
who are indigent and helpless, and who suffer 
from physical, mental or social handicaps. For 
After-Care planning, it is most essential, first 
to have a correct assessment of its problems, 
and then a detailed analysis of the varying 
needs of several groups who require After- 
Care. It may be here pointed out that the 
needs of the orphans, deserted women, 
unmarried mothers, prostitutes and women 
in moral danger, prisoners and beggars, would 
be basically different from each other and 
the services needed for their After-Care will 
have to be planned suitably in accordance 
with the needs of each particular group. 


6. The Central Social Welfare Board 
was established by the Central Government 
as a part of the first Five Year Plan with 
the object of assisting voluntary agencies in 
organising welfare programmes generally for 
women and children, and the handicapped 
groups. In December, 1954, this Board whose 
able Chairman is Shrimati Durgabai 
Deshmukh, appointed two Advisory Com- 
mittees, one to report on social and moral 
hygiene, and the other on the After-Care 
programmes, respectively. The Advisory 
Committee on After-Care Programmes, with 
Shri M. S. Gore, Principal, Delhi School of 
Social Work as Chairman, had been given 
the following terms of reference: — 


(1) to study the nature and size of the 
problems of the adults and juveniles 
who have been discharged from 
correctional institutions and _institu- 
tions for the physically and socially 
handicapped ; 

to determine the scope of After-Care . 
Programmes for these individuals; 
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(3) to assess the extent to which the 
existing After-Care services meet the 
needs of the situation and specify the 
manner in which they need to be 
developed and modified ; 


to suggest ways and means for the 
establishing of these additional ser- 
vices by statutory and voluntary 
agencies with the aid of the Central 
Social Welfare Board; and 


to indicate the manner in which the 
predischarge policies and practices of 
institutions may have to be modified 
if the suggested After-Care pro- 
grammes are to be effective. 


After contacting, visiting and studying the 
conditions in 1392 institutions this Committee 
made several useful proposals. They were 
of the view that the total programme of 
rehabilitation consisted of two phases:— 


(i) institutional care; and 
(ii) post institutional or After-Care. 


As already mentioned, the After-Care itself 
has two aspects, vocational rehabilitation and 
social rehabilitation. For vocational rehabili- 
tation the Committee recommended the 
following :— 


(i) The issuing of letters of recom- 
mendation after proper investiga- 
tion. 

(ii) The organising of job-placement 
service. ‘ 

(iii) The removal of restrictions on the 
employment of ex-convicts. 

(iv) The reservation of a certain per- 
centage of jobs for the physically 
handicapped. 

(v) The issuing of small loans for self- 
employment. 

(vi) The organisation of Producers’ co- 
operatives 

(vii) The organisation of small scale 
industrial Units. 
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(viii) The provision of sheltered work- 
shops and Home Workers’ Scheme 
for the physically handicapped. 


For Social rehabilitation of those dis- 
charged from the institutions, the Committee 
recommended : — 

(i) The organising of 
Hostels ; 

(ii) The providing of guidance, coun- 
selling, and follow-up services; 


After-Care 


(iii) The providing of legal aid and 
protection services. 


According to them, After-Care is “the final 
phase of the programme and process of, 
‘Care’ that has been initiated”. It has to be 
and been ‘limited to that phase of work which 
follows a period of institutionalisation’. It 
may not be necessarily accurate or proper 
to assume immediately and in all cases that 
an After-Care Programme can be built up 
completely or exclusively on the basis of at 
organised Care-Programme. It was recognised 
and it is still true, that institutional facilities 
are quite meagre and the standards kept 
before them, not necessarily of a high type. 
We have therefore to organise both the 
Programmes properly, because their inter- 
connection is very much real and mutually 
reacting. In other words, they are parts of a 
single programme whose aims is the rehabili- 
tation of the individual in all aspects. We 
cannot treat them differently, except for 
organisational and administrative purposes. 
The Advisory Committee on After-Care 
Programmes have realized that such After- 
Care programme would necessitate some 
changes in— 


(i) the programmes of the vocational 
training of “care” institutions; 

(ii) the patterns of the institutions’ 
managements ; 

(iii) the type of records that have to be 
maintained, ‘ 
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7. This Advisory Committee felt that the 
best machinery for providing ‘After-Care’ 
services would be a nation wide organisation 
and coordination of voluntary agencies. Since, 
however, such agencies do not exist or 
function in all the States, the Committee 
recommended the initiation of After-Care 
work by the Central Social Welfare Board 
which would be advised in this field by 
(i) a Central Advisory Committee and 
(ii) States Advisory Committees. The func- 
tions of these Advisory Committees would 
be to help the Central Social Welfare Board 
in developing a coordinated policy and pro- 
gramme for the development of After-Care 
services, The Central Advisory Committee 
will guide and assist the work of the States 
Advisory Committees which will function as 
specialised bodies of the States Welfare 
Advisory Boards for preparing detailed 
programmes of development for their respec- 
tive States. The After-Care Programme 
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Advisory Committee also suggested specific 
targets for work to be done during the Second 
Plan period. 

8. In October, 1955, Shrimati Durgabai 
Deshmukh sent copies of the reports of these 
two Advisory Committees to the Union Home 
Minister. A committee consisting of the 
Chairmen of the two Advisory Committees 
and a representative each from the Planning 
Commission and Ministries of Education, 
Labour, Commerce and Industry, Home, 
Health and Finance and the Central Social 
Welfare Board was then set up under the 
Chairmanship of Shrimati Indira Gandhi. 
This Committee considered the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations of the two 
Advisory Committees and ultimately decided 
that the total expenditure on these pro- 
grammes should amount to Rs. 10.5 crores. 
This has been provided for in the budgets 
of the concerned Union Ministries in the 
following manner:— 





Union Ministry Amount in Crores 


Purpose 





Rs. 

1. Home Affairs 3.00 

2. Commerce and Industry 2.50 

3. Labour 0.75 

4. Health 0.25 
5. Provision by Central Social 

Welfare Board 0.25 

6. Provision in State Plans 3.00 

Total 9.75 


Supervision and maintenance (half the 
expenditure on this head). 

For the production units. 

For the training of inmates, 

For training of some inmates as nurses, 
midwives, etc. 

For an administrative unit, training and 
research. 

To meet State Government’s half share 
of the expenditure on supervision and 
maintenance, 





(The balance has been left undemarcated for the present). 


9. It was in January 1956 that the 
Ministry of Home Affairs informed the 
Central Social Welfare Board that the 


12 


Planning Commission had agreed to provide 
Rs. 3 crores as this Ministry’s contribution to 
the implementation of these schemes and 
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that a provision for an equal amount would 
have to be made in the States’ budgets. This 
provision to be made by them was to be in 
addition to the ceilings already fixed in their 
plans for Social Welfare Services. 

10. On the 8th of March 1956, after 
consultations with the Central Social Welfare 
Board, the Ministry of Home Affairs re- 
quested all the State Governments to let us 
have their comments on the following 
proposals regarding the establishment of 
Homes and Shelters. It has been decided 
to establish 80 State Homes and 324 District 
Shelters in connection with the After-Care 
programmes throughout the country during 
the Second Five Year Plan. The particulars 
of the proposed Homes and Shelters are as 
follows :— 

A. At the State level. 

(a) One Home in each State for rescued 
women, for whom a fairly long period 
of social and environmental adjust- 
ment may be necessary, prior to giving 
vocational training; 

Two Homes, in each State, one for 
men and another for women, for the 
After-Care of persons discharged from 
correctional institutions like jails, 
reformatories, etc.; in these it is 
proposed to have training-cum-pro- 
duction units where suitable crafts or 
trades will be taught to such persons 
with the ultimate object of settling 
them in gainful employment or on 
useful trades. These persons will be 
permitted to stay in the Homes only 
till such time as may be needed to 
enable them to stand on their own feet. 
Two Homes in each State, one for 
men and another for women, where 
short-term rehabilitation services will 
be provided for persons discharged 
from non-correctional and care insti- 
tutions, the intention is that admission 
to these Homes should be strictly 
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limited to persons coming out of non- 
correctional and care institutions, for 
whose ultimate rehabilitation there 
are, and can be, no suitable arrange- 
ments in the latter institutions them- 
selves. 

(d) In each of the above Homes, it is 

proposed to have a separate section 

for young persons between the ages 

of 16 and 21. 

Arrangements in each Home will be 

roughly for 100 inmates. 


B. At the District level: 

(a) One Shelter for two neighbouring 
districts, for receiving groups of 
persons requiring After-Care and for 
housing them for a temporary transfer 
to one of the State Homes mentioned 
above: each Shelter will house both 
men and women; in separate halves, 
and the period of stay will not 
normally exceed three months and may 
be as short as a few days. 

One Reception Centre between two 
districts, wherein women rescued from 
moral danger will be temporarily 
lodged as in the Shelter at (a) 
immediately above. 

Each of the above two units will have 
arrangements for 25 inmates. 


. (e) 


(b) 


(c) 


11. The Commerce and Industry (now 
the Commerce and Consumer Industries) 
Ministry were to provide for Rs. 2.50 crores 
from their budget towards the implementation 
of these After-Care programmes. With this 
amount the entire cost of production units to 
be attached to State Homes will have been 
met. At each Production Unit, training and 
employment will be provided to its inmates. 
They will be paid wages out of which they 
will in due course contribute towards the 
cost of their maintenance. The savings from 
their wages would enable them to leave the 
Home in due course and find employment 
in the community. In each Production Unit, 


cs: ee 
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two or three trades or crafts will be provided, 
the choice being left to the Commerce and 
Consumer Industries Ministry. It will be 
naturally based on the availability of raw 
material, marketability of the articles pro- 
duced and its suitability to the skill of the 
inmates, Personnel and technical equipment 
will also be provided by that Ministry. The 
Ministry of Labour will provide the training 
programme at their own expense. In the 
long run, out of the total expenditure on 
one unit, the Central Government will give 
a large proportion as grant, and the balance 
as loan to the State Governments. 


12. It has been proposed that for assisting 
. the State Governments in the implementation 
of the above programmes, State Social Wel- 
fare Boards, suitably strengthened with the 
addition of a requisite number of persons 
with experience of such work, may serve 
as Advisory bodies. For the day-to-day admi- 
nistration and working of the Homes, it has 
been suggested that Committees might be 
constituted by State Governments in con- 
sultation with the Central Social Welfare 
Board, half the number of members being 
nominated by the State Governments and the 
other half by the Central Social Welfare 
Board—both in mutual consultations. 


13. As a general principle, it has been 
suggested to the State Governments that the 
possibility of setting up non-official bodies 
and getting them interested in this work 
should be fully explored to the extent possible, 
before an exclusively governmental or semi- 
governmental organisation is devised for the 
purpose. It has also been pointed out to 
them that where competent non-official 
organisations already exist and are doing 
useful work, they may be utilized for this 
purpose by granting assistance to them to 
improve their services and wherever practi- 
cable to extend their scope instead of running 
‘ parallel services. 
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14. It has been recognised that the 
growth of Social Services is bound necessarily 
to be a slow process. The lack of trained 
personnel has been described as one of its 
principal limitations. In planning our After- 
Care Programmes, we have kept this difficulty 
or handicap in view. We shall be discussing 
them further and taking necessary action in 
consultation with the Central Social Welfare 
Board. 


15. On account of the nation’s as also 
Government’s preoccupation till recently with 
the problems of reorganisation of the States, 
considerable progress could not be made 
towards the implementation of our planned 
programme outlined above in the current 
year, We have, however, scrutinised the 
schemes regarding the establishment of 
Homes and Shelters received from the 
Governments of Madras, Assam, Andhra 
(now Andhra Pradesh) and Vindhya Pradesh 
(now Madhya Pradesh) and have sanctioned 
the following amounts as Central aid: — 


Rs. 
Madras 93,935 
Assam 1,77,854 
Andhra “i 1,99,121 
Madhya Pradesh 33,850 
Total 5,04,760 


The Homes and Shelters proposed to be 
established by these States are as follows: — 


Name of State Homes Shelters 
Madras 2 7 
Assam 3 8 
Andhra 3 10 
Madhya Pradesh 1 2 


The schemes received from the States of 
Kerala, Rajasthan, Andhra (the erstwhile 
Hyderabad State) and the Union Territory 
of Delhi are being examined in consultation 
with the Central Social Welfare Board and 
sanctions in their cases will be duly issued 
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soon. Now that the controversies over the 
reorganisation of States have been settled and 
conditions stabilised we are looking to an era 
of more constructive work in the States in 
this respect also. We hope to receive their 
detailed plans fairly very soon. It will then 
be possible for us to cover our objective to 
an appreciable extent in the ensuing financial 
year. 

16. As you are aware, the Parliament has 
recently passed the Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic in Women and Girls Bill, 1956. This 
is an important piece of legislation in the 
field of Social and Moral Hygiene. We have 
provided for the establishment of Protective 
Homes by the State Governments for our 
unfortunate sisters in whose interests -in 
particular this Bill was conceived of. This 
programme in this respect will also greatly 
supplement the other programmes, envisaged 
in the field of After-Care Programmes. 

17. Before I conclude, I must make it 
clear that the responsibility for the After- 
Care work rests mainly with the State 
Governments. We are, however, ready to bear 
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a portion of this responsibility if State 
Governments take them up for immediate 
execution. I am hoping that they would rise 
to the occasion during the Second Plan 
period and make it possible for the nation to 
achieve its targets in this respect, substantially 
if not fully. 


18. Ladies and gentlement, this is the 
broad outline of the programme before us. 
I have tried to acquaint you with the views 
and objectives of the Central Government 
in this respect. I shall be watching with great 
interest your deliberations on this important 
subject. Your well-considered views, I am 
sure, will be of great assistance to us as also 
to the State Governments. ; 


19. I once again thank the organisers of 
this conference as also all of you for 
your taking so much interest in this subject. 
The implementation of the programmes in 
this respect will affect lakhs of our unfor- 
tunate people, whose rehabilitation would 
be a source of strength to the nation. 

Jai Hind. 





“PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION OF AFTER-CARE SERVICES” 


By Dr. A. S. Ray 


Dy. Inspector-General of Prisons, Uttar Pradesh and Secretary, U. P. Crime 
Prevention Society 


‘After-care’ seems to be a simple term that 
is understood easily. In general it stands for 
the help or care that is necessary, organised, 
or rendered when a person has been dis- 
charged from an institution, where he has 
had full, detailed and wholetime care, 
treatment or attention. 

A closer and deeper examination of the 
term “After-care” creates complications, The 
word care means ‘anxiety’, heedfulness, 


charge, oversight! The word ‘after’ means 


‘behind in place; later in time!’ How can there 
be care when care has ceased?:The term 
‘after-care’ is contradiction in terms, unless 
it referred to something different from care 
which it cannot and does not. 


The Advisory Committee on After-Care 
Programmes set up by the Central Social 
Welfare Board in 1954 seems to have come 
up against that hurdle. In their report 
discussing the term and concept of “After- 
Care” they write: 
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“The term ‘after-care’ has normally 
been used to refer to the programmes and 
services organised for the rehabilitation of 
ex-prisoners and delinquent juveniles. It 
is apparent from the above terms of refer- 
ence, however, that the work of the 
Committee covered a much larger area 
than would ordinarily be understood by 
the term ‘after-care’. 

In the opinion of the Committee, the 
concept of ‘after-care’ is a broader one 
and need not be limited to the specific 
programmes and services organised for the 
rehabilitation of individuals discharged 
from correctional institutions. In fact, the 
term ‘after-care’ can be used to refer to 
the programmes and services organised to 
complete the process of rehabilitation of 
‘handicapped’ individuals or groups which 
have been begun and carried upto a 
particular stage in an institution. Thus, 
any service which has the following charac- 
teristics could be said to be an ‘after-care’ 
service:— . 

1. That it is intended for a person or 
persons who have undergone a certain 
period of ‘care and training’ without an 
institution, 

2. That this person or group of persons 
has been found to be in special need by 
reason of social, physical or mental 
handicap. 

3. That it is intended to complete the 
process of rehabilitation of an individual 
and to prevent the possibility of his relapse 
into a life of dependance or custodial care. 
This would involve the strengthening of 
his moral and emotional fibre and the 
removal of any stigma that may be attached 
to his previous institutionalisation. 

These characteristics are important. An 
‘after-care’ programme has by its definition, 
to be a programme which follows upon a 
programme of ‘care’, It is the final phase 
of this programme and process of ‘care’ that 
has been initiated. The convenient point of 


division between the ‘care-services’ and the 
‘after-care services’ is the point at which an 
individual is discharged from ‘an institution 
and is expected to return to normal social 
life. In this sense the Committee has limited 
the use of the term ‘after-care’ to that 
phase of work which follows a period of 
institutionalisation.” 

The above painstaking and detailed ela- 
boration of the term ‘after-care’ is at best 
an operational definition of convenience given 
more to define the sphere and work of the 
Committee than the concept itself. Why could 
we not use the term ‘Post-institutional 
‘Care’, a term which would be equally simple- 
easily understood, more true in word and 
meaning? 

Categorisation of services on the basis of 
the amount of care is neither very happy 
nor helpful. Instead of this quantitative 
division a qualitative differentiation would 
be more meaningful. The needs, peculiarities 
and pressing points of a case differ at the 
various stages of his life and career, commen- 
surate with which the approach and arrange- 
ments have to be different. In line with that 
thinking it is suggested that the care and 
services may be thought of broadly as follows: 

(1) Pre-institutional Care and Services 

(2) Institutional Care and Services 

(3) Post-institutional Care and Services. 

It is in this context and meaning that the 
Planning and administration of After-Care 
programmes and services shall be discussed 
here to mean the Post-institutional Care and 
Services. 

Institutionalisation carries with it the sense 
of total care. The concept of total care implies 
a few essential requirements: 

(1) Relieve the individual from the load 

of responsibilities. 

(2) Provide for the basic needs of the 

individual. 

(3) Watch, concentrate and converge the 

required efforts, energy and resources 
to the case. 
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Three consequences follow from the highly 
specialised programming at an institution, 
specially if the stay is prolonged, with which 
the After-Care-Work is directly concerned : — 

1. The high specialisation of care and 
treatment creates an ARTIFICIAL 
WORLD of ‘stimuli, stress and strain, 
in obedience to which the individual 
exhibits changes in his behaviour. 

2. The institution leaves a visible impress 
on the individual that tends to persist, 
even after release. 

3. Institutionalisation taxes the purse 
heavily, whether it be of the individual 
or the State. 


The Artificial World.—An institution gives 
shelter either to those who have failed in 
the normal atmosphere of the world or to 
provide highly specialised programmes and 
services to bring about a modification in the 
existing behaviour patterns of the individual. 
In either case, it has to order its own set 
up and atmosphere to bring out the desired 
reactions. The attention here in the first 
instance is on the results. The person is 
subjected to all sorts of controlled stimuli. 
Once the desired behaviour has been elicited 
even though temporarily, attention is paid 
to fix it on a more permanent basis. In short 
‘ends justify the means’. But in the outside 
world of reality, responsibility for failure to 
conform to set standards of behaviour is that 
of the individual in society whereas in an 
institution it is that of the institutional 
authorities, 


In the successful cases, the institutionalised 
person begins to show the desired pattern 
of behaviour. Yet that desired behaviour 
is in response to the highly specialised stimuli, 
and atmosphere of the institution. Once the 
man is out of that institutional press, what 
shall be his behaviour like, poses the difficult 
question. How much of the behaviour 
exhibited in the institution is due to his own 
changed person and personality, and how 


much is still due to the institutional press, 
is the point. This task of testing, turning 
and timing the individual to fit in the 
environment he has to go to is the task of 
Post-institutional care and services. 


Institutional Impress—The highly regi- 
mented and institutionalised ways of life and 
living may habituate the man to particular 
patterns of manner, movement, and expres- 
sion, The straight walk with uniform and 
measured steps of a soldier makes him out 
even in a civilian dress. But all institutional 
impress may not be happy or desirable as this 
one. 


Besides the question of institutional impress 
social stigma may be attached to the ex- 
inmates specially those from the peno- 
correctional and like institutions, In general, 
people, hesitate ‘to own acquaintance or 
kinship with those confined in jails, asylums 
or orphanages. Society meets these men with 
suspicion, hatred and even hostility at heart, 
which makes their reabsorption and rehabili- 
tation difficult. It is here that the role of 
Post-institutional services is extremely 
important. 


High Institutional Cost.—In the larger 
economy of the society it is necessary to work 
out the comparative costs of treating a 
person through one or the other agency or 
programme. Institutionalisation by virtue of 
its specialisation and the high intensity of 
treatment makes the stay costly. It is therefore 
not possible to provide accommodation freely 
in such institutions. Seats and resources being 
limited it is necessary to discharge the 
inmates as early as possible as that will 
ensure quicker accommodation for those who 
are in larger need of it. Post-institutional 
services therefore play an important part in 
taking charge of men who are half way 
between institutionalisation and freedom. 


' They serve as the clearing houses and inter- 


mediary links. 
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Phases of After-Care Work.—After care 
programme has three distinct phases and 
for the sake of administrative convenience 
these could be thought of under the 
following three heads: — 


1 —After-care work while the person is still 
under full institutional care. 


2—After-care work just after release from 
the institution. 


3—After-care work after the placement. 


In the Institution—The aim of the insti- 
tutional care and treatment is to equip or fit 
the person for his ultimate rehabilitation in 
society. But equipping and fitting is not the 
same thing as rehabilitating. Despite his fitness 
and readiness to go back to society the person 
may not succeed. There may be a number of 
difficulties for instance: 


(a) the place or the position which he had 
occupied prior to conviction may have 
been filled by some one else ; 

the prolonged absence may have 
destroyed any need or demand for the 
person or services of fhe man 
concerned; or 


the society may not be prepared to 
admit the person to its fold at any 
cost; or 

the person may be quite fit and 
equipped to work under normal con- 
ditions of life and living but may not 
be able to cope with the extra strain 
of the peculiar environmental settings 
from which he came; 


the institutional care and treatment is 
confined in terms of personal training 
or equipment, whereas the admission, 
employment, entry or understanding 
may require initial investment, security 
or surety which the person may not 
be able to give; 


(e) 


(f) last, but not the least, he may find a 
keen struggle for existence in the world 
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of rivalry, competition, even gangs- 
terism, sectariniasm, and _ trade 
unionism, all working against him. 


To find out which of these factors operate, 
the extent to which they operate and the 
methods for tackling the same is the task of 
an after-care agency together with the res- 
ponsibility for rendering the aid to meet the 
situation. 


To put into practice these ideas there are 
two essential pre-requisites, both of a fact 
finding nature, one, concerning the person to 
be placed and two, the place where he is to 
be placed. The first of these comes first. It 
is necessary, to know about the person, his 
problems, likely fitness and needs. 


The peno-correctional institutions in our 
country work as if in a social vacuum. No 
effect is visible of making a thorough acquain- 
tance with man’s past. They work in a spirit 
of authoritarianism under a direct threat of 
punishment, pain, force, and compulsion, In 
most cases, the ordered programme of 
work suits the needs and conveniences of 
the administration and the institution 
rather than the man and_ his likely 
future set-up. The institutional records fail 
to show any mention of the forces and factors 
of the environment under which the man 
had failed or needs to be strengthened against. 
They also do not care to ascertain the likely 
future needs and assignments of the person” 
and therefore there is no tuning of the 
teaching and training programmes in the 
institution with those that are likely to fall 
upon him on release. To overcome these 
difficulties the work of after-care and 
rehabilitation should begin at the very start 
of man’s life in the institution. 


Just after release from the Institution.— 
The period immediately following release 
is very important in determining the future 
career and rehabilitation. The variety of 
problems here is as large as the number of 
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men that face it. For the sake of discussion 
we may think of these as follows: 


(i) No Home 
(ii) A non-receptive Home 
(iii) A Home that is broken or involves 
him in additional liabilities 
(iv) Receptive Home but a_ hostile 
neighbourhood 
(v) Receptive Home and environment 
but no work or employment 
(vi) Work or employment far away from 
Home 
(vii) Pull from the old companions, 
weight of their living obligations, 
and even attraction of the old life 
and living 
(viii) Difficult requirements of Law en- 
forcement or surveillance authorities. 


Those that have no home to go to need 
to be provided a shelter, lodge and board. 
Besides the question of cost, administrative 
problems are several. Even if they are given 
a shelter, what restrictions and responsibilities 
are to be put on them? An effort to provide 
wholetime supervision means _ extending 
institutionalisation, which has no _ legal 
authority and cuts the very roots of his 
discharge and freedom. Leaving them alone 
may be to come into conflict with the Law 
enforcement and surveillance authorities. The 
difficulty of providing work and preventing 
idleness may pose further problems. The low 
level of motivation and incentive in the 
subject may be another hurdle, which may 
even create recurrent trouble with the 
employees. 

The problem of those who have a home 
which is not receptive is a difficult emotional 
problem. The only ray of hope lies in dis- 
covering the malady early in time when the 
man is under full institutional care where 
he could be put through a psychiatric mental 
and social health programme. 

The case of a hostile neighbourhood 
appears to be by far the most difficult and 


persistent adverse factor if the reports of 
Police Officers in the very many post-convic- 
tion and pre-release investigations is to be 
believed. This is a situation in which the 
individual has hardly any say or control. It 
is an area which has been grossly neglected by 
the After-care agencies. This area needs to be 


_ attended to thoroughly and persistently to 


bring about a healthy change in the attitudes 
and ideas of the residents, to win them over 
to give an adequate chance to the man to 
settle down as an useful member. The 
employment of trained social workers is 
advocated for the purpose. 


In the field of finding employment or work 
the hurdle takes a mountainous shape. The 
State laws in general debar employment to 
ex-convicts. Industrialists and employers scorn 
at the idea and are not prepared to take 
what they say, the risk of employing a person 
who has failed. Trade Unions have presented 
the stoutest opposition to the employment of 
ex-convicts and even to the sale of jail made 
goods in the free market. Of the public a 
very large number openly denounce any 
effort to provide work to those who defaulted 
against the society when unemployment of 
the ordinary citizens is rising high. These 
obstacles do exist and have to be tackled, 
what then are the fruitful ways of facing 
them? 


Most of the convicts want to go back to 
their own town and village, even though 
chances of employment and finding work 
there may be thin or less prosperous than 
some other places physically far off. For a 
population with traditionally and culturally 
closer bonds with the home and village, the 
point deserves some attention. 


Last but not the least there are cases who 
may have incurred heavy obligations from 
their colleagues, and friends of the underworld 
for help of all kinds during the period of 
trial or incarceration when their own outside 
resources were at a low ebb and contacts cut 
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off. Or again may face a warm welcome and 
pressing call back from their old companions 
as against the halting, hesitating, uncertain 
and cold treatment of the society at large. 


In The Placement Area.—The work of an 
After-care Agency does not cease with the 
task of finding out an employment for the 
person. Their responsibility is to see to his 
successful rehabilitation, which involves a 
deeper and longer process. Defects or angula- 
rities in the person, place or the environment 
may disrupt the initial relationship brought 
about .by the agency work and influence. 
As a worker, he is to live, work, think and 
act with the other workers. He must associate 
and participate fully in the workers union 
and organisations. These activities are not 
looked upon with favour by the employers. 
As having received an initial favour of 
employment from the employers, an extra 
sense of obligation and loyalty is expected or 
even demanded of him. His actions and 
motives, however innocent or sincere are 
suspected by both, for he can neither leave 
the one nor align with the other exclusively. 
He stands in the real danger of. being the 
first victim in times of an industrial agitation 
or dispute. 

A Positive Philosophy.—After-care work 
has a positive philosophy and an_ ideal 
to work for. A handicapped person such as 
an ex-inmate, will have problems facing him 
in every sphere and walk of life which he 
shall not be able to resolve without help, 
guidance or support. He may be involved 
in accident, sickness, retrenchment or any 
other calamity. He may be in need of help 
and advice for better prospects, promotion 
or change of vocation. The need and role of 
parental shelter, support and guidance, even 
to a person fully settled in life and earning 
independently, is a real one in this world of 
social relationships. 


An After-care Agency has a real and abid- 
ing place in its relationship with the person, 
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by providing living bonds of a sincere friend, 
guide and philosopher. It is also important 
to remember that fresh from the institution, 
the person is very trim and on _ his 
guard, a state which is likely to cool down 
with the passage of time. It is in those 
moments that danger of creating unfavourable 
circumstances, similar to those in which the 
person had failed before, arise. Who else 
other than the After-care-Agency, can keep 
this in mind and be on the look out for the 
first symptoms of that malady, specially in 
the man? 
In short the after-care work consists of: 
(i) Personal Adjustment i.e. Adjustment of 
the individual with the self, 
(it) Social Rehabilitation, i.e. Adjustment 
of the individual with the environment, 
and 


(iii) Vocational Rehabilitation, i.e. Place- 
ment in some vocation, trade, industry 
or profession whereby he can earn his 
living. 

The teaching and training necessary for 
them should be the responsibility of the 
Institutional Care and the final fitting in with 
the environmental reality, which is rehabili- 
tation should be the task of the After-care 
service. The Advisory Committee on After- 
care Programme appointed by the Central 
Social Welfare Board has placed valuable 
material pertaining to the various aspects 
which need not be repeated here. But there 
are two pre-requisites for the After-care-work 
to develop or succeed which need special 
emphasis. The First is the mobilisation of 
public opinion, which has been too apathetic. 
Society pays on an average Rupee one per 
day per delinquent for providing Institutional 
Care but it does not pay even one pice per 
day per man for his Rehabilitation and After- 
care. The first and primary duty of the 
educated, enlightened, and trained social 
workers, reformers, experts and officers and 
men of the official and non-official agencies 
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in this field and Conferences like this, is to 
create that burning consciousness among the 
masses and to enthuse them to work, vote 
and devote adequate finances for this work. 

The Second important prerequisite is the 
setting up of regional expert commissions or 
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organisations to take up detailed scientific 
survey in the field to carve out the exact 
needs, and the quantitative and qualitative 
aspects of the After-care work, personnel and 
services that is necessary to carry out the 
programmes adequately. 





PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION OF AFTER-CARE 
SERVICES 
By M. S. Sasnis, Ph D. 


The Background.—After-Care, as an orga- 
nized movement, is still in a nascent state. 
During the last four decades, several attempts 
were initiated in several places to start or 
revive After-Care work, especially for giving 
aid to ex-inmates of peno-correctional institu- 
tions, The most notable of them were the 
efforts by the Salvation Army before World 
War I, the work done in Bengal and the 
Uttar Pradesh with the help of small funds 
called the Claude Martin Fund and the Aid 
to the Discharged Prisoners’ Fund*, and the 
starting of Released Prisoners’ Aid Society in 
Bijapur (Bombay) in 1915, and an After-Care 
Association by Col. Lloyd Jones in 1915 for 
juveniles discharged from the Reformatory 
School in Bombay (now known as the David 
Sassoon Industrial School). These efforts 
were short-lived, because they lacked a 
dynamic action to develop them, a consistertt 
community support to maintain and sustain 
them. Barring two or three outstanding 
exceptions, most of them have died and gone 
into oblivion. 

After-Care—its Characteristics and Objec- 
tives.—After-Care like a host of social welfare 
ideas and concepts has yet to crystallize itself 
as a socially beneficial and urgent problem, 


and as a financially feasible and fructuous 
proposition. With regard to the ultimate 
goal of After-Care, there exists among 
social workers a general agreement, Not so 
with regard to its essential characteristics, or 
ingredients of its programme, or the priority 
to be given to it in the scheme of social 
planning. Traditionally used to describe 
specific kinds of aid given to discharged 
offenders, the term ‘After-Care’ is now being 
used to include all services and programmes 
designed to accelerate the rehabilitation of 
persons who have been through a programme 
of ‘care’. The advisory Committee on After- 
Care Programmes has evolved the following 
statement on its characteristics and objectives. 


**Any service which has the following 
characteristics could be said to be an ‘After- 
Care’ service: 


1. That it is intended for a person or 
persons who have under-gone a certain 
period of ‘care’ and ‘training’ within 
an institution. 

2. That this person or group of persons 
has been found to be in special need 
by reason of a social, physical or 
mental handicap. 





; *It was raised in 1893. The U. P. Prisoners’ Aid Society was actually organized 
in 1938. Compare the Indian Penal Reformer Vol IV No. 11 January 1949, pase 3. 


**Report of the Advisory 


Central Social Welfare Board, New Delhi, 1955 (cyclostyled page No. 2). 


Committee on After-Care Programmes pu 


lished by the 
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3. That it is intended to complete the 
process of rehabilitation of an indi- 
vidual and to prevent the possibility 
of his relapse into a life of dependence 
or custodial care. This would involve 
the strengthening of his moral and 
emotinal fibre and the removal of any 
stigma that may be attached to his 
previous institutionalization. 


This is perhaps the most comprehensive 
statement ever made on ‘After-Care’, It is 
also an empirical one. It has, however, one 
or two important omissions. It appears to 
have been predicated on the assumption that 
After-Care be primarily extended to persons 
discharged from the institutions after a period 
of institutional care or treatment. It also 
excludes presumably for administrative and 
financial considerations, the categories of 
persons who have never been through the 
institutions and yet should receive some After- 
Care help. The aged, those in need of con- 
valescence care etc., should also deserve our 
attention. 


The Scope of After-care.—After-care is an 
approach and a service designed to remove 
the beneficiary’s social dependence, to help 
him get over his social, mental or physical 
handicap, to remove any stigma that may 
have come to be attached to him because of 
institutionalization and finally to accelerate 
the process of his rehabilitation so as to make 
him a physically, mentally, socially, and 
vocationally a well adjusted person. If the 
beneficiary is a discharged offender, this 
approach and service should enable him to 
base his conduct on a rational understanding 
of why a certain type of behaviour is 
desirable. 

The Approach to Problem.—Some of the 
problems and projects subsequently discussed 
are common to all after-care work. The 
after-care work with the discharged 


offender is both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively more significant than that with 
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all other categories combined. It would seem 
appropriate, therefore, that we confine our 
discussion mainly to this aspect and arrive 
at some basic conclusions which could be 
made applicable to other aspects or categories 
served. 


Basis for Organizational Planning: 
After-care work can be organized on any 

one of the following bases or any one of the 

various possible combinations thereof. 


1. Organization of work on a territorial 
basis —In this organizational plan, the entire 
after-care activity including cognate matters 
(pre-licence inquiries of licensees, probation, 
follow-up, aid to released prisoners and pre- 
matrimony inquiries in respect of suitors for 
girls in institutions) is carried out in a 
demarcated area or region, usually a State. 
Superintendence over it is exercised by a 
federal type or agency which is a directing 
and policy-making body. The units operating 
at the district and taluga levels affiliate 
themselves to the federal agency. The out- 
standing example is the Bombay State Pro- 
bation and After-care Association. 


2. Organization of work by specialization 
of functions or services rendered.—Under this 
plan, a central or regional or local organiza- 
tion is designed to take care of the after-care 
needs of a specific category of persons. The 
examples are: National Association for the 
Blind and the Anti-Tuberculosis and After. 
care Association, Bombay. 

3. Vertical and Horizontal Organization 
of work on territorial basis and with speciali- 
zation of services rendered.—This plan is 
recommended by the Advisory Committee on 
After-Care Programmes. The organization is 
unitary in character, and its structure 
pyramidal. At the apex is the Central 
Advisory Committee with the State Advisory 
Committee as its intermediary base, the 
After-care Project Committees providing 
the primary broad-base. The plan also envi- 
sages three major departments of activity 
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(a) the after-care of the ex-offenders, 
(b)after-care of the socially handicapped, 
and (c) the after-care of the physically 
handicapped. It seems that in this three- 
tiered set--up, only the Project Committee 
will actually’ administer the service units 
charged with two types of functions: 

(i) To provide the follow-up, supervisory 
and such other individual services to 
the outgoing inmates of institutions in 
that district, and 

(ii) To organize and administer at least 
one project such as the establishing of 
an after-care hostel, the sponsoring of 
a co-operative or the managing of a 
small production workshop etc.* 


The after-care service units, under the 
scheme, will be of two types: 


A type: A unit would provide pre-release 
and post-release services to individual dis- 
charges. It will be a kind of contact place or 
registration office for those persons who may 
wish to pass through it or to avail themselves 
of any help it may have to offer and they 
may need. 

Type B: A unit appears somewhat similar 
to the after-care hostel which we have discuss- 
ed later. Its operational features are, how- 
ever, nebulous. Probably they are kept so in 
order not to tie down a project committee to 
any set pattern, 

4. Organization of work according to the 
availability of special resources—In a deve- 
loping country, new opportunities are conti- 
nually arising, which although may have 
originally been designed for purposes other 
than after-care, could be profitably used 
for rehabilitation of discharges. Thus, 
the National Extension Service Blocks and 
the Community Development Project Areas 
could be availed of for the re-settlement of 
skilled youth. The After-Care Unit (Seva 
Dham) at the Government Milk Colony at 


Aarey, Bombay, where a selected group of 
socially handicapped boys is provided with 
shelter (which the group helped itself to build 
up), and a definite job is an example. The 
boys are periodically visited by their former 
house-masters and the liasion officer whose 
guidance and help are a source of strength 
and confidence to them. 


5. Organization of work as an extension 
by the institution of its normal care or 
treatment.—In our view this would be 
operationally as well as from the result point 
of view, an ideal arrangement to contemplate. 
This necessarily pre-supposes that the entire 
institutional programme is dictated by care 
and/or treatment consciousness. Few institu- 
tions like the Shraddhanand Mahilashram, 
Bombay are in a position to offer this exten- 
sion service satisfactorily. We maintain, 
however, that no institution or agency will 
know about an individual’s after-care pro- 
blems and posers as sypathetically and _inti- 
mately as the one which has nursed and 
bestowed care on him. 


Plea for Experimental Research.— Effec- 
tive after-care warrants a searching re- 
appraisal of institutional programmes. Do 
our correctional institutions seek to induce 
in the inmate healthy work habits, implant 
new attitudes in him and strengthen his self 
direction? To what extent present institu- 
tional arrangements, personnel and program- 
mes modify inmate behaviour? Have we been 
sufficiently concerned with the task of 
building up his rehabilitation potential? Do 
we give him the help he needs in his physical, 
mental, vocational and social adjustment? 
What happens to our former inmates? How 
many have settled down, how many have 
returned? For, how long have we travelled 
along the accustomed way without pausing 
to check on our gains and losses? We should 
now begin to base our policies on tested 





*Op cit Report of the Advisory Committee on After-Care Programmes 1955, page 341. 
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results by placing greater reliance on expe- 
rimental research, 


Pre-Release Programme—Its Ends and 
Means.—The institution must gear the entire 
programme of care, training and treatment, 
from intake to release, to after-care and 
rehabilitation measures. In particular, the 
pre-release programme in a correctional ins- 
titution should be a vital termination of a 
constructive institutionalization, and should 
aim to bring the attitudinal preparation of 
the inmate for return to his community. The 
terminal period is a critical period. From 
the point of view of his post-institutional 
adjustment, a faulty impact on him during 
this period can negate whatever good he 
might have got out of the institution. His 
ability to face the outside world when he steps 
out, and when the protecting doors of the 
institution close behind him, will depend on 
how much the institution has equipped him 
for his physical, vocational, mental and social 
adjustment with the new world he is 
entering in. 

The existing after-care services, which are 
extremely limited, are being made available 
largely to licensees (releases from certified 
schools and Borstal schools), and only 
selectively to discharged prisoners. Conse- 
quently, the work with juveniles and 
Borstalians is quantitavely very significant. 


Release on License.—Release on license 
holds the key to after-care. It is a device 
used to prevent too much exposure of the 
institutionalized offender to a _ prolonged 
institutional experience, and to speed up his 
re-absorption into the community. Release 
on licence should be determined by two 
main considerations: (a) a favourable asses- 
ment by the key personnel of the institution 
and later by the Licensing Committee (some- 
times known as Visiting Committee) of the 
inmate’s individual factors (or internal con- 
ditions), and (b) an adequate release plan 
indicating improvement in his situational or 
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environmental factors (or external condi- 
tions). The former may incorporate such 
factors as acquisition of trade skills, health, 
degree of social maturation, his reasonable 
adjustment to intramural experiences, and 
indication of his readiness to respond to regu- 
lations and demands of law-abiding society. 
The latter may review parents’ (or 
guardians’) ability to give the discharge pro- 
per attention, discipline and _ education, 
availability of supervision, immunization 
from unhealthy contacts and associations, 
sound recreational outlets, a secure residence 
and a stable job. Licence is not a period 
of drift; it is an opportunity for a redirective 
effort by the worker, and for reconstruction 
by the licensee of his personality. 


The After-care Hostel: 


I. Basic considerations:—(a) The pri- 
mary need of a discharged person is a shelter 
which he can call his own, and where he 
can make a new start in life. To a discharged 
offender who has no home to go to, or who 
finds it difficult to confront his people who, 
he feels, may disown him, after-care hostel 
is a heaven. (b) After-care hostel should 
be conceived and developed as an essentially 
community project. It should be organized 
and administered by a voluntary organization. 
Its financing could be a joint responsibility 
of Government and the sponsoring voluntary 
organization. (c) Every after-care project 
must be run on sound, economical lines. Its 
economics should be properly worked out be- 
fore initiating it. (d) Strictly speaking, the 
care hostel cannot be a care or training 
institution, although it may incorporate some 
of its good operational points, The hostel 
should obviously avoid the regimen of an 
institution. 

The 


II. Personnel.—(a) worker in 


charge of the hostel should be known as 
Guidance Supervisor or House-Master. (To 
call him Superintendent will be to associate 
him with functions and duties he may hardly 
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be concerned with). His assisting staff may 
consist of one House Keeper (prefer- 
ably a woman) and two guides. Taking into 
account financial and administrative factors 
and the absolute necessity for the Guidance 
Supervisor to reach daily every hostelian, the 
ceiling of the hostelian population should 
be below 30. The training and equipment 
of the personnel is discussed elsewhere in 
this report. (b) The ultimate aim of after- 
care apart, the hostel must function as a 
laboratory or a workshop for experimentation 
in living and labouring together, in helping 
to reduce social dependence and promote 
self-reliance and qualities of self-help and 
good neighbourliness. 


III. Essential Services—(a) A common 
Mess.—This should be run and managed 
entirely by the hostelians with the help of a 
consultative Committee elected by them, 
under the supervision of the House Keeper. 
It should work out proper time-schedules, 
work-schedules, purchase of dietary articles 
and houschold accessories. It should plan out 
its own food menus, keeping in .view the 
ceiling bill which may not exceed Rs, 25/- 
per mensem. The underlying idea is that it 
should be within the means of the lowest 
earning hostelian. Situations contributory to 
indebtedness can thus be avoided; at the 
same time the opportunity is created for those 
who have extra money, to save for ‘a rainy 
day’. No outside cook should be allowed to 
be engaged. 


(b) Letsure-time Activities—These acti- 
vities could be planned by the same 
Committee or its sub-committee. Each of the 
hostelians must be subsequently given 
opportunity to participate in the formulation 
of the leisure-time activity plan. It can come 
into effect on receiving the Guide Supervisor’s 
approval. This is necessary with a view to 
keeping hostelians away from unhealthy or 
cheap recreational activities. 


(c) Health—Much more than the normal 
good home, the hostel must be a _health- 
building centre. A periodical medical check- 
up of all hostelians should be arranged. 
Symptoms of a disease or ailment must be 
promptly treated and its spread held in check. 
Locally available medical and health facilities 
in clinics and hospitals may be utilized. It 
would be a good idea, however, if the services 
of a local doctor or a municipal health officer 
could be secured. Questions such as personal 
and environmental hygiene, cleanliness and 
quality of food, sanitary arrangements, water- 
supply, first-aid and prophylaxis could be 
discussed by the residents including the hostel 
staff with the visiting doctor. 


(d) Guidance and Counselling —Most of 
the hostelians are probably having their first 
experience of organizing and planning for 
life. It is their critical period of decision- 
making. A minor hindrance would appear to 
them stupendous and insurmountable. The 
hindrance might proceed from an unanti- 
cipated brush-up with the employer, or an 
accidental encounter with an_ erstwhile 
undersirable associate, or a lone straying into 
‘the forbidden land’, or a financial difficulty, 
or a problem of some emotional unadjust- 
ment. A patently minor difficulty it might 
appear to be for the time being, but if not 
given timely attention and care and not 
properly handled, it could lead to very serious 
consequences. The hostelians in such circums- 
tance would need sound advice, guidance and 
counselling, to get over the minor hindrances 
and feel emboldened to make major decisions 
in their lives. Guidance and counselling are 
the palladium of after-care. 


Typology of After-care Unit.—Subject to 
our general statements outlining an after-care 
organization, the following typology is 
suggested for after-care units as being capable 
of meeting the common needs of the bene- 
ficiaries in a particular group or category. 
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AFTER-CARE HOSTEL 
GROUP ‘A’ 


(Ex-inmates of Correctional Institutions) 


Discharged Offenders (Male Adults) 
Ex-Borstalians. 


Discharged Offenders (Female Adults) 


Type I 


Type I Discharged Offenders (Girls) 
Juvenile Offenders (including refractory youth or predelinquents) 
Type TI Borstalians 
GROUP ‘B’ 
(Ex-inmates of Care Institutions). 
Type IV _ The physically handicapped child (the blind )with wings for males and females 
Type V_ The physically Handicapped Adult (the blind) with wings for males and females 
Type VI The physically handicapped child 
(the deaf, the dumb and the lame) with wings for males and females 
Type VII The physically handicapped Adult 
(the deaf, the dumb and the lame) with wings for males and females 
Type VIII The Mentally Handicapped with wings for males and females 
Type IX The Socially handicapped Adults with wings for males and females 
GROUP ‘C’ 
(Ex-inmates of Protectional institutions) 
Type X The Rescued Woman 
The Deserted Woman 
Type XI The Widow 
The Orphaned Child 
Type XII The Aged (Males and Females) 
GROUP ‘D’ 
(Non institutional clientele) 
Type XIII Probationers (Adults) 
The Socially Handitapped (Adults) 
Type XIV _ Probationers (Female) 
Adults and Girls* 
Type XV_ Juvenile Probationers 


The Socially Handicapped Juveniles 


PRODUCTION-CUM-TRAINING 
CENTRE 


Type V_ Production centres for the first 
two and the last two categories 
mentioned in Group ‘D’ plus the, 








Type I  Production-cum-training centre . , 
for all categories mentioned in sixth category in Group ‘B’. 
Group ‘A’. Industrial Cooperatives and Producers’ 
Type II Sheltered Workshop for the first cooperatives could also be planned according 
two categories mentioned in to somewhat similar types. If necessary, and 
Group ‘B’. if the over-all cost can justify, each unit or 
Type III Vocational Rehabilitation Unit work-shop may have separate wings for 
for the third and fourth categories juveniles, female adults and male adults. 
mentioned in Group ‘B’. Location of the after-care hostel is on 
Type IV Production-cum-training centre important organization point. If the hostel is 


for the first three categories in 
Group ‘C’. ' 


designed to meet the needs of urban institu- 
tions it should be located in a suburb, not far 





*Not needed at present. 
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removed from the industrial districts, It 
should be near a railway station. The social 
amenities should also be within its residents’ 
reach. In the location of industrial 
cooperatives or production centres, communi- 
cations and transport is an important 
consideration. Another point is the availability 
of raw materials and the buyer’s market. 
The after-care agency may have to concern 
itself and maintain liaison with agencies 
providing complementary services. 

How to set up an After-care plan for the 
Individual? 

I. General Principles——(1) Before a person 
is discharged, it is necessary for him to have 
a release plan in the formulation of which 
he must be allowed full and _ frank 
participation. 

(2) A dischargee, if he is a licensee, is 
generally supervised by a stipendiary or 
voluntary probation offer. Whether stipen- 
diary or voluntary, some authority is 
associated with him, and that is in a way his 
limitation, although constructive use of 
authority is not ruled out in certain situations. 
A sponsor or advisor may be found for him, 
whenever possible. The sponsor must be a 
person who is respected in the community and 
is, above all, respected by the dischargee 
himself. There are many things which the 
worker can do with the help of the sponsor. 


(3) A definite job must be found for him. 

(4) Some accommodation where he can 
live in peace must be secured for him. 

(5) He must be ‘tied up’ sooner or later 
with some family which may interest itself in 
him. If and when favourable conditions 
develop, he may be encouraged to have his 
own family. 

(6) He must be helped to keep himself 
away from undesirable contacts or 
associations. 

(7) His background and present status 
should be adequately interpreted to the local 
police and his neighbours whose co-operation 


is as much necessary as that of his own to 
make a success of release. 


(8) Institutional programme and _ after- 
care constitute a continuum. This is the 
cardinal principle which an after-care worker 
should bear in mind. 


II Specific Suggestions: 


The following suggestions may be of some 
use in the preparation of an after-care plan: 


(1) The after-care worker should make 
himself a familiar figure in the institution long 
before the inmate is released. He should start 
building up contacts with his prospective 
client at least a month or two before 
discharge. 

(2) He should go over the background 
material with the key personnel in the 
institution. 


(3) Herald the client’s arrival to his 
people, if he is going back to them, if, at 
the residence marked for him. 

(4) Interview his prospective employer 
and understand his job requirements, and see 
if they relate themselves well to the client’s 
alleged skills. 

(5) Follow up the interview with a letter 
of thanks for the help promised, not forget- 
ting to enclose a statement on the client to 
go up to him in a few day’s time. 

(6) At the time of discharge, get him 
thoroughly cleared at his institution. His 
euphoric feelings at release must not receive 
a set-back. 

(7) Arrange to get a letter of introduc- 
tion from the head of the institution—an 
objective evaluation on the ex-inmate’s con- 
duct, character, work and social adjustment. 
It should be brief and precise, and should 
convey all that needs to be conveyed about 
the individual concerned. 

(8) Do not allow him to loiter about when 
he steps out. The after-care worker should 
be present at the time of discharge and 
accompany him to his residence, 











(9) Groom him for impending interview 
with the prospective employer. He should be 
made to write a formal application. If he 
cannot write, at least he must sign or thumb- 
mark it. 


(i) Ask him to avoid loud clothes, 

(ii) Ask him to put on his best personal 
appearance (including face, teeth and 
hands), and 

(iii) Ask him to take all his credentials 
with him. 

(10) It is necessary that he should take the 
individual to the employer’s office, introduce 
him to the employer, and on withdrawing 
allow some personal talk between the 
employer and his prospective employee. That 
will be the first step forward in a growing 
new relationship, and a step back in social 
dependence. 

(11) Encourage him to pick up friendship 
with some reliable co-worker. 

(12) Encourage him to make an acquaint- 
ance with some reliable neighbour or co- 
resident. 

(13) Help him plan out his budget, and 
insist on even nominal savings. Encourage 
thrift. 


(14) Encourage him to have _health- 
building habits and of regular life. Place 
before him the advantages that flow from 
healthy habits, from keeping away from 
drugs and alcoholics and undesirable places. 

(15) Indicate him opportunities which 
can pramote his interest and skills in his job. 
_ (16) Create interest in reading simple 

material on biographical, historical and reli- 
gious topics. 

(17) Cause him to engage himself in active 
games and healthy recreation. 

(18) Make observation notes of your visits 
to his residence, place of work, of interviews 
with his employers, friends, etc. 

(19) Act promptly if the client is seen not 
responding favourably to the plan, or is 
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indicating anti-social reactions. Fulfilment by 
him of release conditions must be insisted on. 

(20) Every plan is subject to such modi- 
fications as the changing situations nfay 
warrant. Consultation facilities should be 
availed of before effecting a change in the 
plan. 

(21) Maintain essential records carefully. 
They will be an index of the trends in the 
rehabilitation work done for and with the 
clients (dischargees) . 

Some of the problems in After-care Admi- 
nistration—An after-care agency is often 
called upon to handle some unique adminis- 
trative problems. 


I. The problem clients—Not every dis- 
chargee profits by or takes full advantage, 
of after-care service. The examples are: 


(1) A technical violator, that is, the 
licensee who violates one or more of the 
rules or regulations in a major or minor way, 
and whose case should be considered for 
revocation of licence or for return to the 
institution, (2) the absconder from supervi- 
sion who must be apprehended before a 
final decision can be taken on him, (3) the 
recidivist who relapses into a new spell of 
criminal or delinquent behaviour, and 
obviously should become the subject of fresh 
court action, (4) the unadjusted hostelian 
who cannot accept regulated life and becomes 
a disciplinary problem, and (5) the dischargee 
who is seemingly co-operative, but cleverly 
dodges both law and service. 


What the after-care agency does about 
them will tell how effective and active its 
functioning is. Administration of after-care 
by the very nature of the clientele it addresses 
itself to has to be a bi-functional approach, 
law enforcement and case-work. 


II. Evaluation Standards in After-care.— 
A. From the stand-point of the worker: 
1. Has the worker properly studied the 
basic background data.of the client? 
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11. 


12. 
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Has he followed the specific pro- 
cedural steps in methodology in use by 
his after-care association? 


. Has he made use of consultation 


facility available to him? Has he dis- 
cussed his specific problems freely 
with his senior worker (or specialists, 
if available) ? 

Does he show interest and initiative 
in enabling the client to carry out the 
individual plan of rehabilitation? Or 
is he inclined to categorize ‘cases’? 
What has been his qualitative ac- 
complishments in the case? Has he 
visited the client’s home, places of 
work etc., as frequently as needed? 
What has been his qualitative efforts? 
Has he been successful in establishing 


satisfactory relationships with his 
clients (at least in a good many 
cases) ? 


What is his concrete achievement in 
a particular case? Has he helped the 
client in his family and_ personal 
problems? Has he employed adequate 
case-work skills? 

In the case of ‘failures’, has supervision 
been restricted to surveillance? Has he 
merely reported the problems without 
attempting solutions? Can he operate 
on a guidance and counselling level? 
Does he approach his clients from his 
level of thinking and from his clients’? 


Can the ‘failures’ be attributed to the 
after-care agency or to the worker, or 
to neither? 

Can he take decisions when consul- 
tation is not available? 

Can he use his ingenuity to discover 
and utilize what the community has to 
offer? Can he devise substitutes for 
services which are lacking? 

What is the quality of his public 
relations? Can he write, or discuss his 
prblems with confidence? Can he 
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effectively interpret his work, agency 
and clientele to the community, and 
community to them? 

Can he write his reports neatly and to 
the point? Is he regular in his sub- 
mission of reports? 


B. From the stand-point of the client (dis- 
chargee)’s improvement? 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Violational conduct: 


1. Is the violational act serious or 
significant? 

Are the community and family 
interests seriously jeopardised by 
the act? 

2. Is the present violation related in 
any way to the original difficulty? 
Is it likely to lead to more serious 
delinquencies or crimes? 

3. What does the violation involve? 
Violence, or domestic function or 
personal unadjustment? 

Employment: 

1. Has his employment adjustment 
been fairly good? Is it an improve- 
ment on his pre-institutional (if 
any) record of employment? 

2. Has he made constructive use of 
his earning? Has hs saved? 

3. What is his employer’s attitude 
towards him? 

4. Has his work been commended? 
Or reprimanded? 

5. Has he shown interest in promoting 
his skills in employment? 

6. Is his adjustment with* his co- 
workers satisfactory? 

Residence: 

1. Does he keep his residence clean 
and neat? 

2. Is his adjustment with co-residents 
satisfactory? 

3. Does he pay his rent regularly? 

4. Does he co-operate in the mainte- 
nance and running of services in 
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his residence (the hostel, if he is 


an hostelian) ? 
(iv) Adjustment to and 


Guidance: 


Supervision 


1. Has he accepted and availed of 
the after-care workers’ direction 
and guidance? 

Does he co-operate? 

3. Has he discussed his problems on 
his own initiative frankly with the 
worker? 

4. Has he maintained his health? 


Hd 


5. Have his leisure-time activities 
been healthy? 
(v) Trends: 


1. Is there any improvement in_ his 
over-all situation noticeable? 

2. What credit of improvement 
should go to the client? 

3. Can he allow at a particular stage 
for a diluted supervision? Are the 
trends favourable in the direction 
of his leading an independent life 
of honesty and hard work? Can he 
show a possibility of taking res- 
ponsibility for himself and _ his 


family? 
4. Has there been an _ attitudinal 
change in him _ towards his 


* community? 

5. Has he become methodical in his 
working? Does he put on a tidy 
appearance? 

III. Follow-up: 

One of the important responsibilities of an 
after-care organization is follow-up work. 
This is designed to follow the trends in 
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the ‘life’ situations and experiences of an 
individual in so far as they relate to the 
process of his settling down and ultimate 
rehabilitation. A follow-up should be carried 
out not only in respect of individuals who 
receive concrete services of after-care but of 
all those who are discharged from the 
institution as licensees or on automatic release 
orders, that is, on the expiration of their 
period. 

Space does not permit us to discuss here 
some of the problems of administration of 
after-care colonies and production centres. 
These also, it must be stated, can be planned 
and administered on the same bases and 
general principles as have been discussed in 
relation to after-care hostels on after-care 
agencies. Financing and programming should, 
in our view, be considered as two distinctive 
aspects of the whole problem. While there 
cannot be water-tight compartmentalization of 
these aspects, it would be reasonable to state 
that budgeting or financing should be the 
prime responsibility of the governing body of 
the after-care agency, and the operating 
personnel should hold itself responsible for 
the successful functioning and planning of 
its programmes, 


Finally, we should remind ourselves of the 
fact that after-care is only one of the means 
of salvaging the unsalvaged population,- of 
bringing to them social and economic security 
in order that they make themselves construc- 
tive constituents of a growing nation. No 
welfare programme will, therefore, be 
complete unless it can promote moral uplift 
and mental health of its beneficiaries. 
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Section III: PLanninc & ADMINISTRATION OF AFTER-CARE SERVICES 


REPORT OF SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Chairman—Shri B. N. Datar, Minister in the 
Ministry of Home Affairs, 
Government of India, New Delhi. 

Secretary— Shri R. H. Belwadi, Superin- 
tendent, Beggar Home, Worli, 
Bombay. 


Recorder —Shri N. B. Jawdekar, Dt. 
Probation and Aftercare Asso- 
ciation, Poona. 


The Section on the Planning and Adminis- 
tration of Aftercare Services met on the 
29th and 30th of December, 1956. Three 
meetings were held which were attended by 
about 50 delegates. The Honourable Shri B. 
N. Datar who was the Chairman of the 
Section was present during the first session. 
Mr. M. S. Gore chaired the section in the 
other two sessions in the absence of the 
Chairman. Shri R. H. Belwadi and Shri N. 
B. Jawdekar acted as the Secretary and 
Recorder respectively. 


The discussions were initiated by Dr. M. S. 
Sabnis who had submitted a paper on the 
subject. Dr. Sabnis gave a resume of the 
major recommendations made by the Advisory 
Committee on Aftercare Programmes 
appointed by the Central Social Welfare 
Board and then proceeded to make critical 
comments and suggestions regarding the 
various aspects of the Report. He also 
indicated the areas that would need special 
attention in the organisation of Aftercare 
Services. Dr. A. S. Raj another contributor 
was absent and his paper was recorded as 
received by the Section. 


There was some initial discussion on the 
paper read by Dr. Sabnis in which Shri V. 
K. Mencn, Shri G. N. Harsha, Smt. Joshi, 
Shri P. R. Bhatt, Dr. Miss Bannerji, Shri 
Rama Rao and others participated. Following 
upon this initial discussion the Chairman 
made a list of points which he felt could be 


usefully discussed by the Section. The points 
so discussed were the following: — 


(1) Regarding clientele for After-Care 
services, 

(2) The appropriate role of Vocational 
Training in a programme of Aftercare 
Services. 

(3) The role of Voluntary Agencies in the 
organisation of Aftercare Services. 

(4) The location of Aftercare Agencies. 

(5) The problems and ways of educating 
public opinion in this field. 

(6) The need to modify certain regulations 
of governmental departments for 
facilitating the rehabilitation of persons 
being served by Aftercare Agencies. 


With reference to the first point Dr. Sabnis 
suggested that the categories served by After- 
care Services should include not only persons 
discharged from peno-correctional institutions 
and institutions for the socially and physically 
handicapped but also persons who had not 
been institutionalised and yet were in need 
of special care. During the discussion on this 
point a question was raised by one of the 
delegates as to whether we should not use 
different terms for after-care services provided 
to the different groups—those discharged 
from the correctional institutions, One of the 
delegates suggested that the term “Extended 
Care” might be used as an alternative for 
‘Aftercare’. Discussion also centered around 
the need for the provision of Aftercare 
services for persons discharged from hospitals 
for physical and mental diseases and for 
persons who had not been institutionalised 
but had been subjected to an extended period 
of domiciliary treatment. The consensus 
among the delegates present seemed to be 
that Aftercare Services should cover the 
following categories of persons: — 

(1) Those discharged from peno-correc- 

tional institutions. 
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(2) Those discharged from institutions for 
the physically and socially handi- 
capped. 

Those discharged from hospitals, 
sanatoria, clinics etc., for physical and 
mental diseases, and those who had 
been subjected to extended periods of 
domiciliary medical treatment and 
who as a result of their continued 
disability stood in need of special 
rehabilitative measures. 


(3) 


The next point that was taken up for 
discussion was about the place of vocational 
training in the organisation of After-care 
Services. Some of the members felt that 
vocational training should primarily form 
a part of the programmes of care institutions 
and should not be conducted by After-care 
Agencies. Some felt that while vocational 
training could form a part of After-care 
services, facilities for such training should be 
organised in the production centres, rather 
than in the After-care hostels and shelters. 
There was considerable discussion on this 
point during which it was pointed out 
that the present vocational training program- 
mes of care institutions varied in quality, 
intensity and completeness. Very often 
programmes of training in these institutions 
were also affected by the periods of stay of 
the inmates in these institutions. These 
periods were determined by considerations 
other than those which governed the training 
programmes. In view of these circumstances 
there was a need for continued vocational 
training, though it was felt desirable that as 
much as possible of this training be com- 
pleted in the care institutions. It was also 
felt that in the case of inmates of non- 
correctional institutions where there could be 
flexibility about the periods .of stay efforts 
should be made to make their training 
programmes complete in themselves. 


The third point that was taken up for 
discussion was the role that could be played 
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by voluntary agencies in the organisation of 
After-care Services. The discussion began 
with a general agreement that voluntary 
agencies had all alone played the most vital 
part in the organisation of welfare services 
all over the country. It was noted, however, 
that in the field of After-care Services there 
were probably only three or four states where 
work had already been undertaken by volun- 
tary agencies. In the rest of the states hardly 
any facilities and programmes _ existed. 
Despite this situation, however, the Section 
welcomed the idea that in the organisation 
of After-care Services the Central and State 
Governments had decided to make every 
possible effort to enlist the cooperation and 
participation of voluntary agencies in 
different parts of the country whether they 
were already active in this particular field 
or needed to be helpful and persuaded to 
enter upon it. It was felt that the voluntary 
agencies could make their contribution at all 
stages of the organisation of these services— 
planning, administration, finance etc. 


The Section then took up the subject of 
the location of Aftercare services for discus- 
sion. Different members expressed differing 
opinions about whether the services should 
be provided in the metropolitan centres, in 
the districts, in the rural areas. It was also. 
considered as to whether the shelters should 
be located in the huts or towns or in a 
relatively isolated atmosphere. After a brief 
discussion the members of the Section con- 
cluded that there could be no hard and fast 
rules which could be followed in the location 
of Aftercare agencies, and that the particular 
category of persons who were sought to be 
served as well as the types of services that 
were going to be offered would become 
decisive factors in determining where such 
agencies could be located. 


The Section then addressed itself to the 
questions of how best one could proceed in 
educating public opinion in the problems of 
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Aftercare. Since the rehabilitation of the 
individual has to be within the community, 
the process of adjustment has to be one 
in which the discharged individual 
and the community in which he settles 
both actively participate. It was noted 
that while persons discharged from almost 
every category of institutions would have 
some problems or other in their adjust- 
ment to the wider community, there 
were special problems that persons discharged 
from peno-correctional institutions faced. 
These problems arose primarily as a result of 
traditional prejudice and a lack of informa- 
tion regarding the efforts that were being 
made by Aftercare Agencies. It was felt that 
there was considerable need for proper 
interpretation through utilisation of all the 
mass media of communication through audio- 
visual aids through the organisation of con- 
ferences and seminars, through a systematised 
programme of visits by members of the 
public to care institutions etc., etc. of the 
efforts that were being made to recover and 
to rehabilitate the individuals who had gone 
astray. There was also a need to interpret 
the new approach and philosophy which 
governed correctional work. Various members 


who took part in the discussion mentioned 
the ways that they had adopted for eliciting 
the cooperation of the community, 

In the course of the discussion some of 
the members brought up the difficulties that 
arose as a result of existing laws and rules. 
One of the members said that young girls 
who had been recovered from immoral 
surroundings and had been institutionalised 
in rescue homes, could not be married until 
after they had attained the age of majority 
except with the consent of their natural 
guardian. In such cases they had found that 
the natural guardian invariably created 
difficulties in the way of the girl getting 
married. The mother who often continued in 
her profession wanted the girl to follow in 
her foot-steps and did not approve of the 
idea of her settling down to married life. 
Another member also mentioned the difficulty 
that arose in having boys between 16 and 18 
recruited into the defence force without the 
consent of the natural guardian. He felt that 
in the case of young boys who had been 
institutionalised and taken care in certified 
schools, the consent of the head of the 
institution should be considered adequate for 
purposes of such recruitment. — 





RECOMMENDATIONS 


4 


Based upon the discussion that took place 
in the Section, the following recommendations 
were adopted: 


(1) This Ninth Session of the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work notes with 
satisfaction and endorses the recom- 
mendations made by the Advisory 
Committee on Aftercare programmes 
(appointed by the Central Social 
Welfare Board) regarding the rehabi- 
litation of persons discharged from 


correctional institutions as also from 
institutions for the physically and 
socially handicapped individuals. 
This session would, however, express 
the opinion that there is an urgent 
need to undertake the study of the 
problems of Aftercare of persons 
discharged from hospitals for mental 
and physical diseases sanatoria and 
clinics as also of persons who have 
undergone extended periods of domi- 
ciliary medical treatment and whose 
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continued disability necessitates a 
special programme of rehabilitation. 
“In view of the significant contribution 
that voluntary agencies can make in 
the field of Aftercare Services, the 
Conference recommends that in 
accordance with their declared policy 
the Central and State Governments 
should make special efforts to enlist 
and sustain the participation of such 
agencies in the development of After- 
care Services. It further recommends 
that where voluntary agencies are 
already engaged in the provision of 
Aftercare services, steps should be 
taken to strengthen their activities. 
The cooperation between Govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies can be 
at all the levels, of planning, organi- 
sation and administration of these 
services,” 

“This Conference observes that edu- 
cation of public opinion on the 
problems of individuals discharged 
from institutions holds the key to the 
successful development and _ imple- 
mentation of Aftercare programmes. 


(4) 


(5) 
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It recommends, therefore, that all the 
available means of such education be 
utilised by State and _ voluntary 
agencies working in the field”. 


“With a view to facilitating vocational 
rehabilitation of the dischargees, the 
Conference recommends that early 
steps be taken by Government to 
circularise all Government and semi- 
Government departments, municipali- 
ties, local boards and autonomous 
corporations and such agencies receiv- 
ing Government aid, that the previous 
delinquency or criminal record of the 
dischargees from correctional institu- 
tions may not act as a bar in their 
being recruited to posts under their 
control. 


In the case of dischargees who are 
considered as suitable for being 


recruited in the armed forces, the 
conditions of guardians’ or parents’ 
consent being obtained to such a plan 
be waived if the Superintendents 
should testify to their suitability and 
indicate their consent to such a plan. 








SUB-COMMITTEE REPORTS 


I. “A CHARTER FOR YOUTH WELFARE” 


Chairman: Pror. A. R. Wapia, BomBay 
Secretary: Mr. K. N. Gzeorce, Mapras 





Preamble.—Whereas the inherent poten- 
tialities of the youths of today to be the 
effective citizens of tomorrow are recognised 
and whereas their inalienable right to develop 
their faculties into an integrated personality 
is admitted. 


This 9th Session of the Indian Conference 
of Social Work formulates the following as 
the Charter for Youth Welfare: — 


I. Definition —Youth means all persons 
between the ages of 14 and 25. Youth Wel- 
fare should comprise physical (including 
recreational) , mental, emotional and spiritual 
development. 


II. Objectives of Youth Welfare-—The 
objective of youth welfare is the building 
up of an integrated personality capable 
of shouldering responsibility for effective 
citizenship. 

III. Agencies for Youth Welfare.—These 
objectives can be achieved through agencies 
like Bharat Scouts and Guides, Bharat Yuvak 
Samaj and Youth Hostels Association. 


For rural areas in particular, organisations 
like Young Farmers Club, 4 H Clubs (head, 
hand, heart and health) and other youth 
Clubs should be encouraged. 


IV. Vocational Guidance, Training and 
Employment.—(a) All States should have 
facilities for giving vocational guidance to 
the youths. This set-up need not be confined 
to governments alone but voluntary youth 
welfare agencies can also take up the 
work, if possible with financial aid from 
Government. 


(b) Vocational Training for youths should 
be related to the needs of employment, There 
should also be ample opportunities for 
apprenticeships, care being taken to see that 
these apprentices are not exploited. 


(c) Special agencies should be set up for 
the employment of youth. 


V. Methods of Achieving Youth Wel- 
fare—(a) In order to study the needs of 
youths and take steps to achieve their welfare, 
there should be youth welfare committees at 
National, State and other levels. 


(b) In order to create a spirit of joy and 
camaraderie and esprit de corps, youth 
festivals and sports-meets should be organised 
at periodical intervals. 


(c) In order to engender the spirit of work 
and helping others there should be social 
service work camps. 


(d) In order to ensure efficiency in all 
youth enterprises, there is need of youth 
leadership and to ensure such leadership there 
should be youth leadership training camps. 


(e) In order to encourage a spirit of self- 
help and adventure, and to encourage the 
desire to come into contact with different 
parts of our country, and to develop a love 
of natural beauty, the habit of organising 
excursion, tours and likes should be fostered. 


(f) In order to maintain a high level of 
ethical life, and to acquaint the youth with 
high ideals of life, it is desirable to have a 
course of moral and spiritual instruction in 
schools. 

(g) In order to foster a clean life among 
the youth, it is desirable to give sex education 
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in schools and to give opportunities to the 
youths of both sexes to work together in the 
fields of art and culture, sports and 
community life generally. 

(h) In order to bring about a close 


ee 
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relationship between the teachers and the 
students, it is desirable that there should be 
an adequate proportion between the number 
of teachers and the students in every edu- 
cational institution. 





II. “PRINCIPLES OF GRANTS-IN-AID OR FINANCIAL AID TO VOLUNTARY 
AGENCIES” 





Chairman: Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, Bombay. 
Secretary: Mr. M. C. Nanavatty, New Delhi. 





The importance of organising social welfare 
programmes on systematic lines has been 
increasingly recognised during recent years. 
Historically speaking, social welfare services 
found their birth under voluntary auspices. 
Socially minded citizens, moved by a sense of 
social responsibility, established voluntary 
agencies to offer services to alleviate suffering. 
Most of these services were inspired by philan- 
thropic and humanitarian motives. Having 
passed through different stages, social welfare 
services now have reached a stage when they 


are recognised as an essential part of national | 


development. 


There is today a huge number of social 
welfare agencies all over the country, having 
programmes for the welfare of different 
sections of society. nemely; the child, the 
youth, the aged, the women and the handi- 
capped, Those agencies are found in the rural 
and urban areas at local, state and national 
levels. 


In order to meet the growing needs of 
social welfare in our country, the Govern- 
ment, since independence, have provided 
resources to assist the development of social 
welfare services under the auspices of 
voluntary organisations. These resources, 


mainly, are in the form of grants-in-aid. The 


purpose of grants-in-aid is to encourage the 
development of social welfare services on a 
planned basis, through assistance to voluntary 
organisations, 


A grant-in-aid, in the context of social 
welfare, is any financial assistance given by 
a Government or a Government constituted 
body or a statutory authority or a local body 
to any agency, institution or association to 
initiate, promote, maintain and_ extend 
activities with a social purpose, mainly 
directed towards the solution of human and 
social problems or the promotion of social 
welfare. 


The implications of the programme of 
grants-in-aid for social welfare are many. It 
becomes the responsibility of the authority 
giving grants-in-aid, to see to it that the 
money given out of public funds is properly 
utilised for a given purpose; that the maxi- 
mum number of people and institutions get 
the benefit of the grants and that these grants 
are given after a proper assessment of the 
needs as well as the resources available for 
a particular activity in relation to the 
total programme of social welfare. It is also 
important that this financial help is properly 
regulated to avoid misapplication or dupli- 
cation, by prescribing specific purposes, 
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periodical submission of reports and accounts 
and proper auditing procedure. The priorities 
and the period, for which a grant is given, 
need to be decided after taking into consi- 
deration, the relative importance of the 
activities undertaken by various agencies and 
the needs and benefits of these activities for 
people residing in the area in which they 
function. 


Realising the need to clearly define the 
principles and procedure of grants-in-aid for 
voluntary welfare organisations, the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Conference of Social 
Work decided in 1955-56 to set up a Sub- 
Committee, to study the problem, under the 
Chairmanship of Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta, 
Finance Minister, Bombay State, with Shri 
G. L. Shukla, Director of Social Welfare, 
Madhya Pradesh, as its Secretary. A question- 
naire was distributed, for their opinion, among 
seventeen members, representing different 
institutions offering welfare services, as well 
as among the heads of Government depart- 
ments administering welfare services. The 
questionnaire dealt with various definitions, 
principles and procedure for grants-in-aid. 


A resume of the opinions received, as | 


finalised by discussion among members of the 
Committee and those others, who participated 
in the Committee’s deliberations, is as 
follows: — 
4, 

In order to facilitate the determining of 
grants-in-aid for different agencies, offering 
different services, it is necessary to 
differentiate various types of agencies as 
rural, semi-urban, urban, local, state, regional, 
national. 


To begin with, a voluntary agency is an 
association of people organised for a definite 
object or for a common purpose. It comes 
into being with the will of its members and 
is established for social, humanitarian and 
non-commercial purposes. It is governed by 


its own members and its own rules, subject, 
however, to the general law of the land. 


A rural agency is one which caters to the 
needs of the rural people for social welfare 
and functions in a rural area, A rural area 
for this purpose constitutes an area having 
a population upto 5,000 persons. Such an 
agency may be a branch of an urban agency. 
It is important that it functions in a place 
where the main occupation of the people is 
of an agricultural or a pastoral nature. 


A semi-urban agency functions in a town 
or in the vicinity of a city and carries on 
welfare activities for the people of that area. 
The population of such a place may vary 
from 5,000 to 15,000. 


An urban agency carries on welfare 
activities in an urban area or a city. Thie 
population of such an area may be above 
15,000. 


A local agency is one whose services, scope 
or sphere of operation, cover a circumscribed 
area, rural or urban. 


A State agency is one which restricts its 
activities to the members of a single State, 
having its branches, if any, within the State. 


A regional agency is one whose activities 
extend to a specific region comprising a part 
of a State or more than one State. 


A national agency is one which may have 
branches throughout the country or may be 
one giving its services to the whole country 
or serving a given field at a national level. 


Recommendations.—With regard to the 
general principles in relation to the eligibility 
of a voluntary agency for receiving grants- 
in-aid, the Committee was of the opinion 
that a voluntary agency should (1) in actual 
practice be non-sectarian, offering services 
to its beneficiaries irrespective of caste, colour 
or creed, subject to the provisions in the 
Constitution of the country with regard to the 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, backward 
and other classes; (2) be run by a properly 
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constituted Board of Management; (3) be 
registered. It should also be licensed as pro- 
vided for in law and submit its annual report 
and audited statement of accounts regularly. 
If an agency deals primarily with women 
and children it should have a fair repre- 
sentation of women on its Board of Manage- 
ment. The other qualifying conditions should 
be that the bonafides of the agency receiving 
a grant-in-aid should be well established, the 
agency should not unnecessarily duplicate the 
services in a particular area and it should 
maintain certain minimum standard of 
service and facilities. 


For the proper development of the social 
welfare services, the Committee emphasised 
the importance of the grant giving authority 
laying down minimum standards of service, 
which should be followed by the agencies 
receiving grants. 


With regard to the rules of grants-in-aid 
to be observed by different departments of 
the State and by the National Government, 
the Committee was of the opinion that, 
although it would be advisable to adopt uni- 
form principles of grants-in-aid for social 
welfare by different departments, there should 
be some elasticity in their application, which 
would vary according to the nature and kind 
of services rendered (e.g. child welfare, 
women’s welfare, social education, _insti- 
tutional etc.), as well as . the 
objectives for which the voluntary agencies 
were constituted, the area of their operation 
(e.g. urban or rural), the class of people 
to whom the services were offered (e.g. 
the harijans, the tribals etc.), the level 
of development in the particular area and 
also the resources available with the grant 
receiving agencies, both in money and 
material. 


welfare, 


Different priorities in allotment fixed by 
a competent authority, would thus _ be 
necessary in terms of the factors mentioned 
above. It was, however, felt important to 
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keep the human element in mind in the 
implementation of the rules and regulations 
for grants-in-aid. 

With regard to the nature of services, which 
are eligible for grants-in-aid, the Committee 
was of the opinion, that such services should 
include not only field services but also co- 
ordination and research. 


In connection with an application for a 
grant-in-aid, a standard proforma may be 
prescribed, which should be simple and such 
as could be easily filled in even by new or 
rural agencies, 


In respect of the amount of grants-in-aid 
to be given to voluntary agencies vis-a-vis 
their estimates of expenditure, the Committee 
felt that no specific percentage based on 
expenditure should be fixed in advance. The 
amount, however, should be determined 
according to (a) the nature and standard 
of services offered, (b) the qualifications and 
experience of the personnel employed, (c) 
the availability of financial resources with 
the agencies and (d) the nature of the loca- 
lity in which the agencies are situated. In 
addition to these, the Committee recommend 
that in the case of new institutions, the 
grant may be based on the type of service and 
the estimate of the likely cost. In the case 
of longstanding agencies, the grant may be 
related to the average expenditure of the 
previous three years. . 

While accepting the basis of actuals in 
determining grants for existing services, the 
Committee thought that, when an agency 
desired to develop a new programme or to 
expand its existing programme, an additional 
grant should be given to that agency for 
such a programme, subject to the approval 
of the same by the sanctioning authority. 

With regard to the question of matching 
grants, it was felt that some measure of 
matching was necessary to encourage volun- 
tary agencies to secure assistance from other 
sources, The amount of the matching grant 
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should depend upon various factors, such as 
(a) the nature of the service, (b) the stage 
of the development of the agency, (c) the 
locality of operation, (d) the capacity of the 
agency to secure assistance from other 
sources etc. In fact, a varying percentage 
of matching grants, depending upon the 
factors mentioned above, would be desirable 
instead of a fixed percentage in all cases. 

As to when a grant-in-aid should be made 
and the period for which it should be given, 
the Committee would suggest that it should 
be paid in instalments either quarterly or 
half-yearly, according to the nature of the 
services offered. In the case of well: esta- 
blished institutions, the grants should be paid 
quarterly or half-yearly in advance on 
receiving the progress report and the state- 
ment of expenditure of the previous quarter 
or half-year. In the case of a newly started 
agency, the grant should be paid quarterly 
in arrears. The Committee would also 
recommend that when the grant exceeds 
Rs. 5,000/- a year, the grant receiving 
authority should be required to keep the 
amount in an approved Bank. 

With regard to the period for which the 
grant is made, the Committee was of the 
opinion that though it may not be the usual 
practice to sanction a grant for more than 
a year at a timé, it would be highly desirable 
if the sanctioning authority bore in mind 
the advisability of ensuring assistance for a 
period longer than one year. This would 
facilitate (a) continuity of service, (b) 
employment of trained personnel, and (c) 
planning of work by the agency for a longer 
period of time. 

To prevent improper use being made of 
the grant-in-aid, there should be arrange- 
ments for a standardised auditing procedure, 
including the presentation of (a) a balance 
sheet and (b) a statement of assets and 
liabilities of the grant receiving agency. A 
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simple procedure for maintaining the accounts 
should be prescribed for the purpose. 


To avoid duplication of services, the 
Committee would recommend that if more 
than one agency existed in a given area 
for activities in the same field of work, the 
grant should be given in such a manner 
as to promote coordination. 


To ensure that the programme of social 
welfare is developed systematically on a 
planned basis through grants-in-aid, the 
grant giving authority, while sanctioning 
grants-in-aid, might well advise the agencies 
to employ trained personnel. Steps might be 
also taken to offer technical assistance to the 
grant receiving agencies to help them in the 
development of social welfare services. Such 
assistance may be given by the grant-in- 
aid authority itself or through a coordinating 
organisation, such as, the Councils of Child 
Welfare in the field of Child Welfare, or, the 
Adult Education Associations in the field of 
Social Education etc. Organisations like these 
should be given the necessary grant for pro- 
viding technical personnel to bring about a 
planned and coordinated development of 
services. 

To sum up, it is important to evolve and 
operate a sound programme of grant-in-aid 
to voluntary welfare agencies for the planned 
development of social welfare. The pro- 
gramme of grants-in-aid should be made an 
integral part of a well thought out overall 
plan. It should be such that a maximum 
number of agencies is adequately helped, that 
voluntary endeavour is so assisted as to pro- 
mote its growth, that a set of rationaily 
worked out general principles is applied and 
that coordination between voluntary and 
statutory agencies is encouraged. Only thus 
can the objective be reached of the planned 
development of social welfare and the 
realisation of a Welfare State. 
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III “APPLICATION OF CASE WORK IN VARIOUS FIELDS OF 
SOCIAL. WORK” 





Chairman: Dr. Miss P. Vakharia, Baroda. 
Secretary: Mrs. Indira Renu, New Delhi. 





In order to fully consider the various 
aspects of case work practice in the field of 
social work, clarification of the meaning and 
contents of the term “case work” is essential. 
The term as it is in use at present, often 
causes resentment both on the part of the 
client and the community at large, as its 
connotation is somewhat out of the ordinary. 
As such, it was considered very necessary that 
effort be made to remove this prejudice by 
explaining what is implied in case work 
service. Case work is described as both a 
method and an approach, based on scientific 
knowledge which the worker uses consciously 
and with skill in person-to-person relationship. 
In the initial stages, case work has been 
mainly a curative process but with the overall 
development of the field of social work, it has 
entered the areas of prevention and planning. 

In its relation to other techniques of social 
work, viz., group work, community organi- 
sation, social research and administration, 
case work has definite contribution to make 
to the field of social work. However, it may 
be stressed that in so far as the goal of social 
work is to help people live a rich and full life 
within the environment, a case worker, no 
more than any other technician in the field, 
can afford to treat his area of practice as 
exclusive. In fact, in particular reference to 
countries like India where the field is yet 
new, it is essential that the worker equip 
himself with ability to apply the overall 
knowledge as required in each setting. Further 
it may be noted that even in countries where 
social work is established as a profession, 
generic approach to social work is being 
increasingly favoured. 


While referring to case work service in 
practice, several pertinent points were made. 
Depending on facilities available in each 
town or city, it is being rendered in medical 
setting, child guidance clinics, mental hygiene 
and psychiatric setting, probation field, family 
welfare agencies, etc. In all these, depth of 
the work .depends on the nature of the agency 
and its resources. For example, in a public 
school, it is easier to interpret case work and 
render the service to children with behaviour 
and/or personality problems than it is in an 
authoritarian setting such as the probation 
system. Because the field is so young in India, 
the case worker has also to take on the 
responsibility for public education in this 
direction. A skilled probation officer may be 
able to provide case work service to children 
in a remand home or certified school; but 
frequently cannot do so because his senior 
officer or the juvenile court magistrate does 
not see the value of case work service. 
Similarly on the whole, the task is found to 
be much more difficult in voluntary agencies 
than in coordination with allied professional 
fields such as the medical or psychiatric. In 
actual case work assistance to a client, it has 
also been found necessary, often to give 
directive service. For example, while recog- 
nizing the value of the principles of case 
work whereby a client is to be helped to make 
his/her own decision, in emergency cases 
such as those requiring surgery or when there 
is a shortage of beds in a hospital, the worker 
has a greater contribution to make in a 
clinical setting. 

Frequently, does one hear the criticism 
that case work is a luxury which a poor 
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country like India can hardly afford. Even 
if a lot of India’s problems are handled 
through group or community approach on 
large scale, there will always be individuals 
who need intensive individual care. Neglect- 
ing them would ultimately lead to neglect 
of the groups and community. As goes the 
old saying “a chain is as weak as its weakest 
link.” Case work knowledge is essential to 
social work practice in India as much as 
any other part of the world, for people in 
India are just as human with feelings and 
reactions as people in any other part of 
the world. 

At present, compared to the vast need, 
there is very little case work service available 
in India. As has been mentioned before, 
a few agencies in some of the cities employ 
case workers. Even in those agencies, because 
of the limited resources and lack of recog- 
nition of service by other personnel in the 
agency, it is extremely difficult to render 
adequate help to the clients. For instance, 
in the correctional field, the probation officer 
is also required to be the authoritarian figure. 
This dual role that the worker has to play 
makes the therapeutic work ineffective to a 
large extent. Further, in the correctional field, 
case workers are required in jail settings, with 
young offenders and adult probationers. The 
service required is therapeutic for rehabilita- 
toin of these people. 

In industrial setting, where there is great 
frequency of absenteesim, case work service 
would help workers talk about their difficul- 
ties and find some solution. 

Increasingly as administrators see the 
importance of staff training within the 
agencies, case work approach would be of 
great value. 

Similarly case work would be very pro- 
fitably introduced in Vocation Guidance 
Centres. 

With increasing expansion of Community 
development work in rural areas, efementary 


knowledge of social work techniques is 
essential for social education organisers and 
village level workers. 

In Family Planning agencies, a case worker 
would be of tremendous help with problems 
of marriage counselling. 

So far attention has been paid to case 
work services required in a general hospital, a 
home for dependent, neglected or delinquent 
child, etc. in other words as applied to areas 
where there is comparatively less public 
prejudice and misunderstanding. In agencies 
such as leprosy hospitals, mental hospitals, 
and homes for the mentally defective, even 
minimum of case work service is lacking. 
While it is essential to strengthen the existing 
facilities for case work service, new avenues 
mentioned above, need to be opened. 
Orientation courses need to be arranged at 
different levels for agency personnel so that 
they may understand and assist the case 
worker, 


It is also proposed that until such time 
when finances and other resources are found 
to meet the total requirement in the 
community for case work service, a com- 
munity sponsored case work agency may 
be established wherever possible. Such an 
agency would make available workers as and 
when required in each participating agency. 
Under the second five year plan, such 
community centred service would be provided 
to large number of people with comparatively 
little expenditure. 


Even if all the suggestions made by this 
group were immediately implemented, it 
would only make a beginning of a much 
needed service. This is a young growing 
field and, therefore, it is essential that its 
overall scope be studied by a_ special 
committee, particularly in the neglected areas. 

Specific aspects of this broad topic may 
also be discussed at other Sessions of this 
Conference in the future. 
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PANEL REPORTS 
MOBILIZING THE COMMUNITY FOR SOCIAL ACTION 


Chairman—Shri P. P. Agrawal, Jt. Secretary, 
Planning Commission, Govt. of 
India, New Delhi. 

Secretary —Shri S. Nageswaran, West Bengal 
Branch, ICSW, Calcutta. 

The Panel on “Mobilizing the Community 
for Social Action” held three meetings with 
Shri P. P. Agrawal, in the Chair. 


The Chairman after introducing the 
members of the Panel opened the discussion. 
He emphasised the reassertion of the 
fundamental values of life. He further 
said that social progress aims not only 
to satisfy basic material needs but also 
to provide maximum opportunity to every 
man and woman to so develop as to be 
able to lead a full life both as an individual 
and as a member of a community. The urge 
to work in groups which has characterized 
human beings at all times and has been 
responsible for social action, should be fully 
encouraged, In conclusion the Chairman 
stated that there is work waiting to be done 
for everyone whosoever he may be. There 
is need for greater participation of the 
community in social action. There are 
potential members who are ready to play 
their parts whether in the field of social 
service or cooperatives or labour or many 
other fields. The real problem is of gearing 
them up together in the right way by the 
mobilization of our community for social 
action which should be the result of the 
need for improving the ‘quality’ of life rather 
than the quantity of its physical benefits. 

The members of the Panel participated 
in a lively discussion. During the sessions 
a number of questions were addressed to the 
Panel which were also discussed. 

It was felt that in mobilizing the commu- 
nity for any kind of fruitful social action, 


the motives could be in terms of high 
sentiment like patriotism and in terms of 
immediate concrete benefit to the community. 
In either case for the successful mobilization 
of community effort it was essential that the 
participants should be equipped with ade- 
quate knowledge to appreciate and recognize 
the true value of the needs in view. It was 
also necessary that the gulf that now exists 
between the people on the one side, and 
the Government on the other and between 
different groups of people should be bridged. 
For this purpose it was suggested that 
Government should evolve suitable measures 
which would enable the people to obtain 
necessary assistance in the shortest possible 
time. 

In aiding the entire process of mobilising 
the community and bringing the various 
groups together, the role of the social worker 
was considered to be of vital importance, 
since he had not only to work in all sincerity 
feeling one with the community but also must 
ensure sustained interest and effort. It was 
also realised that this goal should be achieved 
by the co-operative endeavours of personnel 
engaged at all levels and capacities such as 
field, supervisory, voluntary and administra- 
tive etc., in any particular area or project. 
It was highly imperative that the personnel 
at various levels should be very carefully 
chosen with due regard to their personal 
qualities, in particular, their ability to 
mobilize the community for social action. 
Their training should lay special emphasis 
on the principles, methods, techniques and 
skills of community organisation. In regard 
to the training of women workers for work 
amongst women and children in urban or 
rural areas, it was obvious that training 
programmes should keep in view their 
special needs, 
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The role of motivation in planned demo- 
cracy was also discussed. The social worker 
had also the task of making the community 
realise that in addition to the community’s 
felt needs there were other allied needs 
which were essential for its well being to 
accomplish the ultimate aim. For this purpose 
and to bring about a psychology of success 
among the members of the group it was 
necessary to first demonstrate on a small 
scale so as to produce tangible results 
within reasonable time which in turn would 
encourage further effort. At the same time 
the community must be helped to express 
and make its own choice of priorities. 


To facilitate community participation, the 
members of the Panel and the discussants 
recommended that the Indian Conference of 
Social Work should establish Volunteers’ 
Bureaus through its State Branches, in co- 
operation with the various voluntary agencies 
and workers in the area. District Volunteer 
Bureaus should also be established and 
include village leaders. The functions of 
these Bureaus should be as follows: — 


(1) To discover and define specific volun- 
tary services that require to be undertaken 
by private agencies in the area. 


(2) To gather a list of Volunteers who 
could give part or whole time services to 
these projects. They would include doctors, 
various categories of social workers as well 
as other interested citizens. These potential 
volunteers should be interviewed by the 
Bureau and only those persons should be 
recruited who fulfil certain minimum re- 
quirements. 


(3) The function of the Volunteer Bureau 
should be to assess the interests and ability 
of potential volunteers and to fit them with 
the needs of the agency. 

(4) The Voluntary Bureaus should orga- 
nise or sponsor such training and orientation 
courses as would help the volunteers to 
perform their duties adequately. 


The leadership of the Vounteer Bureau 
was very important and required adequate 
time, knowledge and organisational ability 
to make it a success. If worked in the manner 
recommended above, the Volunteer Bureau 
would eventually help: — 

(i) to stimulate interest in voluntary work, 
(ii) to see that voluntary work is put on a 
responsible and efficient basis so that a 
volunteer may feel that he was really con- 
tributing something worthwhile to the cause 
he served, 

(iii) to adequately meet with the personnel 
requirements of the voluntary agencies served 
by the Bureau, 


(iv) to give the citizens in general and to 
students and old people in particular, a vital 
place in the development programmes of our 
country. 


Such organisation of volunteers on a 
country-wide basis would facilitate the offer 
of gifts of “service-grants of the people. 
The kind of welfare State which is our goal 
and towards which we are striving can be 
attained by the mobilization of voluntary 
man-power resources of the country. 





Recommendations.— 


(1) Since the role of the social workers in 
the mobilization of any community for social 
action is of vital importance, they have to 
be carefully selected and trained in the 
principles, methods and techniques of com- 
munity organisation. The special needs for 
women workers will have to be kept in mind. 





(2) In order to successfully mobilize. the 
community and to create in them sustained 
interest it is necessary to see that the workers 
at all levels and in all capacities such as 
field, supervisory, administrative and volun- 
tary etc., function in complete harmony. 


(3) One of the best agencies for mobiliz- 
ing the Community as well as for meeting 
the needs of the various developmental and 
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welfare agencies, both private and govern- 
mental, requiring different types of services 
is the Volunteer Bureau. The Indian 
Conference of Social Work can set up such 
Volunteer Bureaus through its State Branches 


a 
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all over the country in co-operation with 
various other private agencies and_ workers 
in the respective areas. These Bureaus will 
enable the people to offer their “Service 
Grants” for national welfare. 





II. REHABILITATION & AFTER-CARE OF TUBERCULOSIS AND LEPROSY 
PATIENTS. 





The panel held its session on 29-12-56 at 
2-30 p.m. The panel consisted of :— 


Chairman—Smt. M. Chandrasekhar, Deputy 
Health Minister, Government of 
India, New Delhi. 


Secretary— Miss S. V. Phadke, Delhi School 
of Social Work. 


As Smt. Chandrasekhar was absent due to 
unavoidable reason, Dr. (Mrs.) S. Bhatia 
took the chair. Dr. Vishwanathan and 
Mr. Jagdisan were not able to attend. The 
latter however sent a paper which was read 
by the Secretary. 


Dr. Sikand in his remarks emphasised 
the importance of Medical and _ social 
treatment to restore the patient as a 
useful member of the society. The guiding 
principles of the rehabilitation are: incul- 
cating confidence in the patients and finding 
for those who cannot return to their 
original job, facilities for training in new 
craft and placing them in jobs whereby the 
treatment can be continued and the economic 
life restored. He felt that care in industrial 
colonies in connection with sanatoria is un- 
suitable to Indian conditions due to high 
financial and technical requirements. The 
increasing number of rehabilitation cases 
resulting from better results of modern treat- 
ment necessitated a practical and realistic 
approach to the problem. He recommended 
that since the National T.B. Control Pro- 
gramme is centred round domiciliary service 


the rehabilitation and after-care activity 
should form an integral part of domiciliary 
service. Work Centres giving training in craft 
of the cottage industry type which proved 
successful in rehabilitating the displaced 
persons should be established in connection 
with big T.B. Clinics. These work centres 
would be useful as counselling centres for the 
patient’s family and also develop home bound 
programme for those who cannot come to 
the centres for training. They will also serve 
as meeting ground of medical and social 
workers to mobilise public opinion in aug- 
menting rehabilitation programmes. Rehabili- 
tation, apart from being a medical problem, 
is a social welfare activity and should receive 
liberal help and support from the Govern- 
ment both in initiating and for maintenance 
of these services. Rehabilitation activity would 
reduce the requirements of hospital beds and 
would therefore be good social investment. ., 
Public opinion has to be created to 
encourage the employer to re-employ persons 
who are declared non-infectious. Govern- 
ment should take a lead in this matter. 
Dr. Wardekar commented on public preju- 
dices regarding leprosy and the erroneous 
belief that leprosy is an incurable and highly 
contagious disease. He is of the opinion that 
planned anti-leprosy campaign should be 
undertaken to detect and treat cases as far 
as possible in early stages. Patients needing 
rehabilitation should be rehabilitated in their 
own homes by providing them facilities for 
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training in crafts. He emphasised the need 
to start agencies to provide work and market 
the products prepared by the leprosy patients. 
With a view to taking care of non-infectious 
cases who are at present in the sanatoria he 
suggested, as an interim measure, the esta- 
blishment of 10 rehabilitation centres for those 
who can work and 5 infirmeries for invalids 
and cripples. The problem of beggar leprosy 
patients, he stressed, should be studied care- 
fully and dealt with along with the general 
beggar problem. He emphasised the need for 
setting up of Government training centres to 
provide training in suitable crafts keeping 
in view the capacity and deformity of the 
patient. He emphasised the need for providing 
marketing facilities for goods prepared by 
leprosy patients. He also suggested the esta- 
blishment of Employment Bureaus run 
mainly by voluntary agencies to find out 
suitable jobs for leprosy patients. 


Mr. Jagdisan stressed the need for realistic 
outlook on the problem. Leprosy patients who 
recover symptom-free without disability need 
help in re-employment. The patients who are 
incurable and completely disabled need 
protection and care in special homes. 
The _ rehabilitation services should be 
stressed for the group of non-infectious tuber- 
culoid variety with some degree of disability. 
There should be provision for surgical and 
physio-therapeutic measures in the rehabili- 
tation of these cases. He has indicated a 
preference for care of the patient in his own 
home as against permanent settlement. 

As a result of the discussions by the panel 
members and observers, the following 
recommendations were made:— 


A. Tuberculosis: 

(1) Recent developments in the treatment 
of tuberculosis patients demand greater 
attention to Rehabilitation and After-Care of 
tuberculosis cases, since the success with 
modern treatment has increased the number 
of survivers, 





(2) Sanatorium treatment of all patients 
is beyond the present resources; therefore, 
treatment, After-Care and _ rehabilitation 
services need to be focussed around the homes. 


(3) The Rehabilitation and After-Care 
programme is an integral part of treatment, 
which covers social and psychological aspects 
as well as physical. Rehabilitation pro- 
grammes have therefore to be diversified to 
meet the social, psychological and economic 
needs of various individuals. 


(4) As the national tuberculosis pro- 
gramme is centered mainly around 
domiciliary care, priorities are to be given 
to rehabilitation programmes developed round 
domiciliary treatment centres. 


(5) In view of the inadequacies both 
technical and financial, and in view of the 
fact that majority of the patients who will 
require to be rehabilitated are poor and not 
highly educated, rehabilitation programme 
should fit in with the requirements stated 
above. 


(6) It is suggested that work centres giving 
training in cottage type of crafts, which have 
already proved a success in rehabilitating the 
displaced persons, should form a part of the 
rehabilitation services. Such centres would 
need to provide vocational training in cottage 
type of industry, both as a means of con- 
tinuing treatment and also for giving training 
to cases to enable them to make an inde- 
pendent living. The training centres should 
be associated with large T.B. Clinics so that 
they can serve as the meeting ground for the 
medical and social workers, where mutual 
advice and cooperation would be available 
to help in the treatment of the patient and 
in extension of the Rehabilitation services. 


(7) Whenever return to the original jobs 
is possible without endangering the individual 
and his co-workers, it should be arranged. 
Creation of favourable public opinion con go 
a long way in making: re-employment easier. 
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(8) Rehabilitation, apart from being a 
medical problem, is a social welfare activity; 
therefore it should receive liberal financial 
help from the Government for establishment 
and maintenance of rehabilitation centres. 
Voluntary agencies should supplement these 
programmes. 


(9) Agencies to provide work and to 
market the products prepared by tuberculosis 
patients should be established as a part of the 
rehabilitation programmes. 


B. Leprosy. 

(1) With regard to leprosy, the After-Care 
and rehabilitation is much more complicated, 
not only due to deformity but also to preju- 
dices of society; it is, therefore, necessary that 
intensive efforts be made to educate the 
society to adopt a balanced attitude towards 
leprosy patients. 


(2) Since rehabilitation is needed largely 
for advanced cases resulting in deformity and 
disability, intensive early case-detection and 
treatment should receive priority in the future 
anti-leprosy programmes. 


(3) As deformity and mutilation of a 
leprosy patient do not necessarily mean that 
the person is infectious, cases certified as non- 
infectious by a specialist can and should be 
rehabilitated in their own social surroundings. 


(4) Craft Training Centres for leprosy 
cases should be established at convenient 
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places and arrangement for boarding and 
lodging during the period of craft training 
should be provided for those who need them. 


(5) Agencies to provide work and to 
market the products prepared by leprosy 
patients should be established as a part of 
the rehabilitation programmes. 

(6) With a view to facilitating employ- 
ment opportunities for those cured of 
leprosy— 

(a) Instruction should be imparted at 
clinics and hospitals on the care of 
hand and feet and prevention of 
deformities. 


Deformation already contracted should 
be corrected by physiotherapy and 
orthopaedic surgery. Surgical centres 
should be established for the purpose 
of hand reconstruction and_physio- 
therapists should also be made 
available at these centres. The training 
of surgeons in hand surgery and the 
training of physiotherapists and 
welfare workers should be actively 
taken up by Government. 

The rehabilitation and After-Care pro- 
grammes for leprosy cases need to be a joint 
effort of the Government and the voluntary 
agencies, the Government taking initiative in 
planning, financing and coordinating, and the 
voluntary agencies supplementing these 
programmes. 


(b) 
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TIME TABLE FOR A NEWLY DEVELOPING 
WELFARE STATE 





By H. E. Mme. Atva Myrpat, 
Ambassador of Sweden in India 





MapAM PRESIDENT AND FRIENDS. 


Let me first of all express my very deep 
gratitude that I am allowed to be with you 
once more, and feel that I am in a little way 
part of this very important Conference. It is 
not the first time I am with you, and I do 
feel that I should express my particular sense 
of gratitude for what happened to me when 
I last was with you, that was at the Inter- 
national Conference of Social Work held 
in Madras. When I met you there, it was 
the very first encounter of mine with India. 
I had to speak on the very first day on the 
subject of development and education. But 
to me the Conference gave such a tremen- 
dous revelation of a country which was in 
a state of creativity which I had never known 
before that I found it difficult to pronounce 
the prepared address on development. From 
that day I began a search for much more 
direct and definite knowledge about how 
development could be brought about in 
countries with such rich potentialities as this 
great continent of yours and in a country 
where the popular will was becoming 
harnessed to the idea of progress, What was 
the clock-work, so to speak, of social progress, 
how could a welfare state be achieved? This 
problem has never left me since. Wherever 
I have been, I have always tried to use my 
influence to get this problem of the mechanics 
of social development studied more and more 
closely. When I was in UNESCO it was possi- 
ble to help to direct some of the attention 
of the social scientists to this very problem. 
I have also later tried to arrange my own 








studies and writings so that I would come 
closer and closer to an understanding of this 
problem. But I cannot brag that its secret 
has been found. So I must confess that despite 
the title I have no definite time-table to 
offer for the achievement of a social welfare 
State. The title of my speech should rather 
have been provided with a question mark. 
For the same reason you should not be 
surprised if some thoughts re-occur here 
which I offered for discussion already at 
that previous Conference of yours. 

The fact that not only I but the scientists 
of the world are still groping for the answer, 
is in itself rather noteworthy. In the field 
of economics, surely, the social scientists have 
for a long time been trying to establish a 
model or a time-table for economic changes, 
whereby the first ones lay a foundation and 
others strategically follow so as to make the 
most effective contributions in order to get 
your investments to pay off in as profitable 
a way as possible. The economists are 
equipped to tell us that in a certain stage, 
you must start with hydro-electric installa- 
tions, that you must then proceed to heavy 
industries, and so on and so forth. But when 
it comes to the utilization of the human 
resources and to building up the welfare for 
the human beings in any State, the scientists 
leave us in the dark. Nobody has been able 
to indicate the strategy of social investments. 
Should health measures be introduced before 
education? Should money be placed first in 
housing projects rather than in social 
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insurance, or should it be vice versa? Should 
we introduce free school lunches earlier or 
simultaneously with or later than we intro- 
duce free maternity aid? That is the type 
of problem which really confronts the 
politicians, the statesmen, and the social 
workers of every community every day and 
where decisions have to be taken without 
any scientific guidance. 

No wonder then, that even in the huge 
economic plans which are now governing 
more and more of our nations, there is no 
systematic introduction of social policy. It has 
not happened in Soviet Union, and I dare 
say it has not even happened in India, that 
a veritable phasing of social reform has been 
planned, which could guarantee effective 
progress with a minimum of suffering and 
sacrifice. One has, of course, to be doubly 
gratified that there is nevertheless such a 
considerable generosity for the social services 
in these plans. In India’s First Five-Year 
Plan and in India’s Second Five-Year Plan, 
we find sums which are stupendous in them- 
selves and even in relative terms going up 
high as to 20 per cent of the total outlay 
for the plans. That must be taken as a sign 
that the planners know in a commonsense 
way that the social services are important, 
but it still remains true that they have not 
achieved any planning in consecutive stages 
in the same purposive way as in the economic 
fields proper. Perhaps it should also be said 
that it is good in itself that the social services 
are allowed to expand and that more and 
more suffering is being alleviated. But in a 
conference of this kind such general state- 
ments are hardly necessary; a conference 
being a place where one asks how our good 
hearts can be guided more effectively. 

The main thing is to appeal to the social 
scientists to give us more enlightenment as 
to how the road to the Welfare State could be 
travelled most rapidly. Some such insight 
might be derived from comparisons between 
different countries where development has 
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already to a certain extent taken place. But 
we must never forget that what we see in the 
so-called advanced countries is not the result 
of planning. The older, advanced, mostly 
European countries, which can aspire to be 
called welfare states, went through their 
period of economic and also of social develop- 
ment before the era of planning. They have 
therefore developed in a rather fumbling way. 
The knowledge we may draw from them 
does not provide any lead to imitation. But it 
might help us to check on what timing of 
reforms seems to have been successful. Equally 
important is it, however, to bring into the light 
of criticism those points where failure has 
prevailed and where progress has been too 
slow. 

When we look at these various 
countries which have gone quite far 
ahead in their social development, I do 
think there is a danger of onesidedness 
in the constant comparison with Great 
Britain, which is being made in Asia. 
The British experience is probably not 
the most applicable to conditions here. In 
fact, Great Britain was the first country to 
introduce largescale industrialization. But 
because they were much earlier than any 
other country they had to pay the prize of 
experimentation. Great Britain shows perhaps 
the heaviest sufferings of human beings in 
the early period of industrial adjustment; 
it also shows the slowest rate and the largest 
span of the period of development. Because 
of the every pioneer character of the British 
development, it does not lend itself parti- 
cularly well to comparison with the now 
developing new States. Neither does the 
U.S.A. from which we all, and particularly 
social workers, very often take our cues. The 
situation of America was specific in other 
ways. First, because it was a country with free 
land for individual colonization. Secondly, 
because it was an immigration country, and 
the immigrants brought with them a consider- 
able technical knowledge acquired abroad. 
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And thirdly, because in its formative stage 
it obtained considerable capital from abroad. 
That situation is not repeated or repeatable 
in the newly developing countries. Conse- 
quently, the US patterns for and their timing 
of the different reforms in the social field 
cannot promise much luck if copied in 
totally different circumstances. 

I am going to dare a statement that 
probably the situation in my own country, 
Sweden, is more similar to the situation in a 
region like India’s. Because Sweden got 
industrialization very late and we got it so 
very rapidly once it set in. There are also 
other similarities between the two countries, 
despite the conspicuous difference in size 
between the great India and the small 
Sweden. For this reason I would like to try 
to bring forward for comparison a few points 
from this particular situation as it developed 
with us in order to discuss whether certain 
things could be learnt from it. I speak with 
some hesitancy because, for example, it is 
somewhat presumptious to declare us a 
Welfare State without giving even a definition 
of it. But you will find in that particular part 
of the world, a very high level of living an 
index being that we hope the list in regard 
to longevity. You might even say that at least 
food consumption is probably rather too high 
than too low. You will find further a fair 
equalization of income with a rather narrow 
belt of most incomes around an average of 
a 1,000 rupees per month. The industrial 
workers and village school teachers are both 
close to this average which in turn is about 
one-third or one-fourth of the Ministers. 
Further, there is no unemployment but rather 
a standing invitation to competent immigrants 
from many countries. We receive them by the 
thousands, Just now during the last two 
weeks we have received some 4,000 
Hungarians, of course first on a basis of 
humanitarian sympathy for them, but also 
because we were grateful to get them as 
workers. 


In such a Welfare State a social security 
system guarantees against all kinds of risks, 
covering the life-time from the cradle to 
the grave. Only one example: even children 
have a private income paid by the State of 
some 200 rupees each a year. But I must also 
stress that Sweden, of course, is not a 
paradise. It is not even a perfect Welfare 
State. There are still social problems which 
dim the picture. Just now our attention is 
much concerned with two of them. One is 
that Swedes do not seem to have learnt quite 
how to live without alcohol. Another that we 
have not yet created the most harmonious 
situation for young people. And when young 
people are living in a disequilibrium it is in 
itself a signal of warning. 

Is there anything in the time-table used for 
arriving at these social benefits which could 
be of value to countries now evolving their 
plans? Yes, I believe so. Because if we project 
the situation in my country back a hundred 
years, we will find a country that was rural, 
poor and over-populated. It was so over- 
populated that probably one-fourth of the 
population consisted of a landless proletariat. 
This is not unlike the situation in Asia. There 
are, of course, differences also, the main ones 
being that we had no feudalism, and thus 
no land reform problem, that we had not 
been under foreign rule and that also the 
over-population had not lasted so long that 
it had fixed poverty as a dominant feature 
on the country. Perhaps because poverty and 
over-population came on more as a Crisis, 
people were more ready to do something 
about it. 

But how was the change brought about? 
What were the strategic steps? The first 
change that happened was an unplanned one, 
usually the same which is at work in all parts 
of the world just now, namely that health 
was improved by progress in the medical field 
and not by progress in the social field. 
But such improvements with regard to 
health have a double edged effect. On 
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the one hand they do improve the individual’s 
strength and vitality, on the other ® they 
reduce the death rate and so increase the 
population. Thus the crisis was sharpened, if 
anything. 

The very first remedial reform the Swedes 
tried to carry out, came about in no less a 
haphazard, and you might even say, mistaken 
way. Some poets and politicians who saw with 
horror the effect of industrialization in Great 
Britain, wanted very much to preserve the 
rural character of Sweden. They believed the 
best way to hinder industrialization would 
be to introduce popular education so as to 
embrace the whole people, and particularly 
to make the rural people literate right away. 
Tremendous national enthusiasm was created 
for education reform. Compulsory schooling 
was introduced in 1842, so Sweden has had 
a full century of practically absolute literacy. 
Of course, that did not stave off industriali- 
zation at all. Instead it prepared the people 
for the time when it was to come. First of 
all it made it possible to improve agriculture 
methods. That work has now proceeded so 
far that Sweden has practically become self- 
sufficient as regards food although only }th 
of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
as against #th at the time the movement 
started, 

This was the first, slow but definite, effect 
of that general introduction of education. 
The second effect was, although less direct, 
the very one that the population decreased 
because family planning became more and 
more common. It became a natural ambition 
for each family to provide their children with 
a good environment, and so families had to 
be reduced. Thirdly, a result of this first 
investment in popular education was that the 
people became prepared to organize a num- 
ber of self help institutions, of trade unions, of 
cooperatives and so on. Still, industrialization 
on any largescale had not happened. This 
series of reforms—health, education, family 
planning and citizens activisation—all belong- 
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ed to a preparatory stage. Then economic 
benefits started to accrue to the country, not 
on account of our industrialization, but 
because our export because of greater 
importance to the other countries in their 
industrialization. Iron ore and the timber 
products which we exported commanded 
higher and higher prices. Sweden is still to 
a large extent (much larger than the people 
generally believe) living on her export of 
such primary materials which are not the 
object of manufacturing within the country— 
again making our situation fairly similar to 
India’s. But when agriculture earned more 
revenue and when exports earned more, there 
started another social reform, namely, the 
organized smallscale savings. Such savings 
schemes were largely organised by the people 
themselves, for instance, as a Sick Benefit 
Fund on a voluntary basis by workers, or as 
saving banks in the provincial rural towns, 
or as co-operative rural credit organizations. 
Also this reform line has continued up to the 
present time, as we put a great premium on 
what is called Planned Saving, or in other 
words saving for definite objectives, such as 
a bicycle, or a home of your own. If young 
persons can prove that they have sustained 
their saving habits for a period of time the 
State gives subsidy or provides credit on 
easier terms than otherwise. 

With general education and different 
schemes for smallscale saving as_pillarsy 
industrialization could be built up in Sweden 
without the chasms generally connected with 
more abrupt social change. Some charac- 
teristics of that industrial society are worthy 
of further mention. One is the fortunate fact 
that we never got a concentration of the 
population on commercial pursuits. The 
expanding branches were rather the produc- 
tive ones of industrial production and also 
some craft production. The possibility of 
keeping down the influx into the less pro- 
ductive fields of commerce and trade was 


in the beginning explained by the fact that 
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we had inherited certain old fashioned regu- 
lations, were not liberalized much before the 
end of the last century, when other more 
remunerative jobs in production had been 
opened and when also the growth of co- 
operatives catered in a less wasteful way 
to the needs of distribution. A second factor 
was that we relatively well succeeded to curb 
urbanization. There was never a wild popu- 
lation influx to the cities, partly because of 
the aforementioned restrictions on commerce. 
But we also had some social legislation, 
making it impossible for anybody to obtain 
social benefits except in the district where 
he was legally domiciled. Later the esta- 
blishment of labour exchanges helped to 
regularise the recruitment of labour, and 
could inform people of whether employment 
was available in the city or not. Perhaps, 
I should also say that the very climate of 
Sweden, cold as it is, would hinder people 
from streaming into city and just putting 
down their charpoys, waiting for employ- 
ment to turn up! But the main thing was 
that the whole development of the social 
reforms took this lucky turn. 

Of social services proper there was rela- 
tively little in this early stage. Workmen’s 
compensation for accidents, invalid pensions 
from the State, and labour exchanges were 
the rather small social reforms introduced 
to remedy certain immediate risks in the 
industrial sector. Then _ industrialisation 
gained momentum and set in with some fonce 
only in the beginning of his century. And 
we continued to live.on until about 1930 
in what you might call a liberal era with 
comparatively little of social reforms and 
rather much of economic advance. What 
there was of social services to a large extent 
had the character of voluntary mutual benefit 
“Societies”. Thus the workers had built up 
considerable schemes of sickness benefits, 
unemployment benefits, even funeral subsidies 
for themselves. It was only in the 1930's 
that we became ready to make a more 


rationally planned approach to the social 
field®and found ourselves under the curse 
of having relied on unorganised efforts. We 
were then faced with rather largescale 
unemployment which at that time was an 
evil of the whole industrialised world. At 
the same time we faced a risk of under- 
population which was even more an effect 
of there being no guarantees on the part of 
society for saving the individuals from 
periods of undue economic stress. On the 
other hand, and I want to stress this particu- 
larly, only then had we become rich enough 
as a nation to make it meaningful to discuss 
any largescale distributive reforms. 

In order to cope with the economic depres- 
sion and at the same time introduce greater 
social justice, two main lines were followed. 
One was the initiation of huge public works 
with ordinary market wages to employ the 
unemployed in a useful way. The other 
was a rather imaginative grasp of turning 
social reforms and social security to centering 
around the family instead of a needy indi- 
vidual. It is particularly when the daily 
needs of the family have been studied and 
systematically supplanted with social 
guarantees that a Welfare State can be said 
to have come into being. I do not need to 
develop what these different social services 
are. They are all these things which we 
read about in all good text-books and which 
we find figuring in the International Labour 
Organisation’s recommendations: old-age 
pensions for everybody, not excluding 
millionaires, free schooling with books, 
transportation, school-lunches, free maternity 
and child health care, free dental care for 
children, practically free medical care for 
all, blindness pensions, widow’s pension, 
family allocations, housing subsidies in a 
certain relation to size of family, and so on, 
and so on. 

The point I want to make, however, is 
that when we read the text books and when 
we receive the international recommenda- 
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tions, we do not get provided with a time- 
table. It is never clearly said whether they 
belong to this rather late stage in economical 
and social development which Sweden 
illustrates in this description, or whether 
they could be introduced earlier. Perhaps we 
in our country were unduly slow and unduly 
cautious, It is precisely such questions the 
newly developing countries would want to 
have answered. In one word: are there any 
shortcuts to the Welfare State? The slow- 
ness of the process I have described is, of 
course, no virtue in itself. Furthermore, such 
a slowness is not possible in the new countries. 
Here there is such an intense awakening in 
the whole population and a much more rapid 
progress ought to be the collective response 
to this great will to advance if the people 
should not lose their patience. Neither is 
slowness necessary now-a-days because first 
the insight has been increased through the 
experiences gained in other countries, and 
second, and most important, because of the 
very fact that in the new countries planning 
is an accepted thing from the outset. Because 
of that something like a Welfare State may 
not have to wait until riches have 
accumulated; the pace may not need to be 
so slow and haphazard as in the countries 
where the Welfare State has been introdured 
rather late and as a correction to great social 
ills caused in the era laissez faire. In 
your new countries it might be possible to 
take a more planned, a more creative 
approach. It might be possible to find a 
better balance investment in environmental 
improvements and investment in production 
already at a much earlier stage, at a lower 
level of national income. 

But in order to achieve such a quicker 
order, we would surely need to know where 
to start. Which factors of change are the 
most strategic, the most profitable ones. 
From my experience in Sweden and contacts 
with the literature on social developments 
I have only three or four main points to 
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offer for discussion. The most important of 
all is to understand the primordial role of 
education. Not only for the sake of the 
value of education as such but also because 
only education can get the people to direct 
the development themselves as. in a demo- 
cracy. Every day which passes without 
mobilizing all the millions of people who 
are eager to participate themselves in the 
progress is so many more days lost. Only 
education gives possibility to generate 
forces for development thousand-fold and 
multiply them a million-fold. But then 
education reform should be considered as 
something simpler than it was in the new 
advanced countries with their long search for 
adequate forms of schooling etc. The main 
stress must be laid on adult literacy. And it is, 
I beg to be allowed to stress, such an easy 
thing. After all, to teach people to read 
a language which they can already speak 
does not require a very strange or costly or 
long technique. Immediately afterwards new 
possibilities offer themselves to rely on 
newspapers, on books and pamphlets for 
spreading ideas, which in turn can be dis- 
cussed in the local groups. Considering that 
a library campaign is such a cheap method 
for welding together a people into a 
discussing and acting community, the intro- 
duction of compulsory schooling to the 
young may have to wait until resources 
become more ample. Some countries which 
have been advancing very quickly recently, 
in Eastern Europe for instance, have also 
demonstrated how such a crusade for adult 
literacy has succeeded. They have followed 
it up with state printing houses, producing 
cheap literature and newspapers. As a person 
who has had something to do with educa- 
tion as a profession I might even put in a 
plea for starting education of children 
through their parents teaching them how 
to read and write rather than to wait for 
much longer time it takes to establish schools 
for children and then wait a generation until 
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they can create that living democracy which 
is needed. It is a round about way which 
seems unnecessary in new countries with poor 
economic resources. Particularly when so 
much needs to be done right away by the 
adult population, for instance, to start to 
create the social institutions through self help 
organizations, through trade unions and co- 
operatives and panchayats and so on. This 
creation, or re-creation of local democracy 
is, of course, something that to a large extent 
goes on in India through the community 
development movement. My only question 
is whether the process could not be 
quickened even more by resorting perhaps 
more purposely to a literacy campaign. 
There are thus two mighty motives for 
giving highest priority to investment in edu- 
cation, due to its value for activating 
democracy and multiplying self-help efforts, 
which I have just been speaking of. The 
second is its value for broadening the possi- 
bilities of getting trainees for all kinds of 
vocational pursuits, and for technological 
studies which is another absolute necessity 
in order to get economic development going. 
This education at one level will lead to 
education also at other levels by creating a 
base which selected individuals can proceed. 
Remember that the population has to be 
permeated with some education already to 
be able to use the simplest improvements. 
“Electricity does not go without literacy”, 
is a saying I often repeat. But most impor- 
tant, education or at least literacy, is a 
necessary condition for a rational mobility. 
The second set of problems is concerned 
exactly with this mobility factor. Admitting 
that the unplanned influx in cities is a social 
curse, their development process could be 
rationally underpinned by more technical 
trade, first within the village and next indus- 
trial work in other places than the locality 
where one is born. A further step to regu- 
larize urbanization are labour exchanges 
which could canalize according to the plans 


excess of rural labour to employment in some 
trades for which they would be qualified. 
The kind of systematic canalization of labour 
is very important also for holding back those 
who could have no chances of employment 
even if they trek to the towns. If more 
prohibitive obstacles are needed, I want to 
remind you that in my country we did not 
until we got very well-off pay any social 
benefits to non-permanent residents. 

As soon as people are moving into a more 
moneyed economy there comes as a third 
point the need for some rather well regulated 
incentives for saving. In rural communities 
we expect that everything that can be saved 
is ploughed back in agriculture in one form 
or in another. In the cities, the situation 
is a very different one, although very few 
countries have provided any systematic 
canalization of the possible savings. Funds 
where workers got together with their 
comrades and set up sickness benefit schemes 
were our first answer to this challenge. Later 
young people have been encouraged to 
starting some plan for laying aside a portion 
of their earnings from the very beginning, 
with a savings book setting out the object 
of saving. 

Looking more generally at the needs and 
opportunities, it would seem that the possi- 
bility of organising the small savings of 
every worker should be utilized for the 
building up of a social welfare environment 
around the small groups which assemble in 
the urban communities. Some such new road 
to urban community development will have 
to be utilized. For the state or local com- 
munity to tackle directly all problems of 
destination, lack of housing etc. in the wake 
of abnormal influx to cities, may be chari- 
table and is good in itself, but it would seem 
to come far too early in relation to economic 
development, which must concentrate on 
the more productive lines. 

Such concentration of outside resources on 
the productive sector and of self-organized- 
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help on the welfare sector, will also serve 
to shorten the road to the social welfare 
state. Without having been able to give any 
detailed order of proceeding for social invest- 
ment I am afraid that I must say that 
after health and education there must 
probably be quite an interval before one 
can reach the stage of the other, distributive 
type of reforms. This becomes particularly 
clear if it is remembered that I have given 
preference to such forms which favour the 
family, i.e., relieve the extra economic burden 
of children and young people. Because such 
a system can hardly set in before the most 
explosive population growth has been curbed, 
as otherwise allowances and services might 
only serve to encourage more inprovident 
child bearing. This statement is quite hard 
for me personally to make because I have 
such a strong conviction that the preferable 
structure of a social security system is 
exactly the one which centres on the family. 
Still if family planning has not become a 
part of the social pattern of a country, and 
if therefore the introduction of such a social 
security system would lead only to back 
up further population increase, then the gains 
are more than offset by losses. This is the 
dilemma of most of the newly developing 
countries, that their population increase 
itself consumes so much of their resources 
that reforms become well-nigh impossible to 
finance. 

On the whole it might seem that I have 
taken a somewhat harsh view on _ social 
welfare problems when discussing them from 
the point of view of investment. But on the 
contrary, this is done because I am so con- 
vinced that the care and concern about the 
human capital is the most fundamental in 
any plan, even for economic development. 
If we restricted social welfare to be remedies 
or charities, we will never see how productive 
the social reforms can be, how large a share 
of investment they should have within the 
economic plans, Now I know that the Indian 
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social workers are so largely sharing this 
point of view. They are broadening their 
interest from social work to social policy, to 


' social reform, to social administration, They 


are concerned with the organization of the 
community and the planning of comprehen- 
sive social reforms. This is the right way 
to move into the future. It certainly does 
not curtail the need for specialised social work 
service as they are already now called for 
as remedial, to help those who are victims 
of old stagnation and unplanned develop- 
ment. But beyond these needs of the day, 
the Indian social workers are looking for 
broader social reforms, which will make the 
whole society healthy, wealthy and wise. 

May I so end by a confession rather 
different from the one I started with, namely, 
that in many ways I envy you for the possi- 
bility to work for India’s progress to a 
Welfare State. I envy you because I see such 
very rich potentialities of this country, also 
because India has travelled considerably far 
ahead, part of the way already, because I 
sense the devotion, the dedication of all of 
you here—and so I confess to this envy that 
I also would want to be one with you in the 
great pioneering work which is ahead of you. 
May be I even dare to say that I feel envy be- 
cause your progress toa Welfare State might 
become more successful than the more 
groping and fumbling way of ours. And deep, 
down I am convinced that the kind of 
Welfare State which will be created in this 
country is going to be something new. You 
will, and you must, create a different kind 
of Welfare State, one which does not copy 
what has been achieved in other countries, 
but one which is really true to the rich 
cultural and human traditions which are 
India. In this work you ought to know that 
you have the sympathetic interest of the 
whole world with you, even if tinged with 
a little envy when we see new countries on 
the move to a great future which they are 
just creating themselves. 
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